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P R E F A e E. 



It is now seven or eight years (so many, at ali events, 
that I cannot precisely remember the epoch) since the 
author of tìiis romance last appeared before the public. 
It had grown to be a custom with him to introduce 
each of bis humble publications with a familiar kind of 
preface, addressed nominally to the public at large, but 
really to a character with whom he felt entitled to use 
far greater freedom. He meant it for that one con- 
genial friend — more comprehensive of bis purposes, 
more appreciative of bis success, more indulgent of bis 
sbort-comings, and, in ali respects, closer and kinder 
than a brother — that all-sympathìzing critic, in short, 
whom an author never actually meets, but to whom he 
implicitly makes his appeal whenever he is conscious of 
haying done his best. 

The antique fashion of prefaces recognized this genial 
personage as the " Kind Reader," the " Gentle Reader," 
the '' Beloved,'* the " Indulgent,** or, at coldest, the 
** Honoured Reader," to whom the prim old author 
was wont to make his preliminary explanations and 
apologies, with the certainty that they would be favour- 
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ably received. I never personally encountered, nof . 
corresponded througli the post^ with this representative 
essence of ali delightful and desirable qualities which 
a reader can possess. Bat^ fortanately for myself^ I 
never, therefore, concluded him to be merely a mythic 
character. I had always a sturdy faith in bis actual 
existence, and wrote for him year after year, during 
which the great eye of the public (as well it might) 
almost utterly overlooked my small productions. 

XJnquestionably, this gentle, kind, benevolent, indul- 
gente and most beloved and honoured Reader did once 
exist for me, and (in spite of the infinite chances 
against a letter's reaching its destination without a defi- 
nite address) duly received the scroUs which I flung 
upon whatever wind was blowing, in the faith that they 
would find him out. But, is he extant now ? In these 
many years, since he last heard from me, may he not 
have deemed bis earthly task accomplished, and bave 
witbdrawn to the paradise of gentle readers, wherever 
it may be, to the enjoyments of which bis kindly charity 
on my behalf must surely have entitled him ? I have 
a sad foreboding that this may be the truth. The 
" Gentle Reader," in the case of any individuai author, 
is apt to be extremely short-lived ; he seldom outlasts 
a literary fashion, and, except in very rare instances, 
closes his weary eyes before the writer has half done 
with him. If I find him at ali, it will probably be 
under some mossy gravestone, inscribed with a half- 
obliterated name which I shall never recognize. 

Therefore, I have little heart or confidence (espe* 
cially, writing, as I do, in a foreign land, and after a 
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long^ long absence from my own) to presame upon the 
existence of that friend of frìends^ that unseen brother 
of the soul^ whose apprehensive sympathy has so often 
encouraged me to be egotistical in my prefaces, careless 
though unkindly eyes shoold skim over what was never 
meant for them. I stand npon ceremony^ now ; and^ 
after stating a few particulars about the work which is 
here offered to the public^ must make my most reve- 
rential bow, and retire behind the curtain. 

This romance was sketched ont during a residence 
of considerable length in Italy, and has been re-written 
and prepared for the press in England. The author 
proposed to himself merely to write a fanciful story, 
evolving a thoughtfal moral, and did not purpose 
attempting a portraiture of Italian manners and cha- 
racter. He has lived too long abroad not to be aware 
that a foreigner seldom acquires that knowledge of a 
country, at once flexible and profound, which may 
justify him in endeavouring to idealize its traits. 

Italy, as the site of his romance, was chiefly valuable 
to him as affording a sort of poetic or fairy precinct, 
where actualities would not be so terribly insisted upon 
as they are, and must needs be, in America. No author, 
without a trial, can conceive of the difEculty of writing 
a romance about a country where there is no shadow, 
no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy 
wrong, nor anything but a commonplace prosperity, 
in broad and simple daylight, as is happily the case 
with my dear native land. It will be very long, I 
trust, before romance writers may find congenial and 
easily-handled themes either in the annals of our stai- 
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ably received. I never personallj encountered^ nof 
corresponded through the post, with this representative 
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never, therefore, concluded him to be merely a mythic 
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existence, and wrote for him year after year, during 
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withdrawn to the paradise of gentle readers, wherever 
it may be, to the enjoyments of which bis kindly charity 
on my behalf must surely bave entitled him ? I have 
a sad foreboding that this may be the truth. The 
" Gentle Reader," in the case of any individuai author, 
is apt to be extremely short-lived ; he seldom outlasts 
a literary fashion, and, except in very rare instances, 
closes bis weary eyes before the writer has half done 
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wart republic, or in any characteristic and probable 
events of oor individuai lives. Romance and poetry, 
ÌYj, lichens, and wallflowers, need min to make them 
grow. 

In re-writing this romance, the author was some- 
what surprised to see the extent to which he had intro- 
duced descrìptions of various Italian objects, antique, 
pictorial, and statuesque. Yet these things fili the mind 
everywhere in Italy, and especially in Rome, and can- 
not easily be kept from flowing out upon the page 
when one writes freely, and with self-enjoyment. And, 
again, while reproducing the hook, on the broad and 
dreary sands of Redcar, with the gray German Ocean 
tumbling in upon me, and the northern blast always 
bowling in my ears, the complete change of scene made 
these Italian reminiscences shine out so vividly that I 
could not find it in my heart to cancel them. 

An act of justice remains to be performed towards 
two men of genius with whose productions the author 
has allowed himself to use a quite unwarrantable free- 
dom* Having imagined a sculptor in this romance, it 
was necessary to provide him with such works m marble 
as should be in keeping with the artistic abllity which 
he was supposed to possess. With this view, the author 
laid felonious hands upon a certain bust of Milton, and 
a statue of a pearl-diver, which he found in the studio 
of Mr. Paul Akbrs, and secretly conveyed them to the 
premises of his imaginary friend, in the Via Frezza. 
Not content even with these spoils, he committed a 
further robbery upon a magnificent statue of Cleopatra, 
the production of Mr. William W. Stort, an artist 
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whom liìs country and the world will not long fai! to 
appreciate. He had thoughts of appropriating, likewise, 
a certain door of bronze by Mr. Randolph Roobrs, 
representing the history of Columbus in a serìes of 
admirable bas-reliefs, but was deterred by an unwill- 
ingness to meddle with public properiy. Were he 
capable of stealing from a lady, he would certainly 
bave made free with Miss Hosmer's noble statue of 
Zenobia. 

He now wishes to restore the above-mentioned beau- 
tiful pieces of sculpture to their proper owners, with 
many thanks, and the avowal of his sincere admiration. 
What he has said of them in the romance does not 
partake of the fiction in which they are imbedded, 
but expresses his genuine opinion, which he has little 
doubt will he found in accordance with that of the 
public. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, that, while 
stealing their designs, the Author has not taken a 
similar liberty with the personal characters of either 
of these gifbed sculptors ; his own man of marble being 
entirely imaginary. 

Decomber 15, 1859 



TRANSFOEMATION : 

THE EOMANCE OF MONTE BENL 



CHAPTER I. 

MIRIAM, HILDA, KENTON, DONATELLO. 

FouB individuala, in whose fortunes we should be glad to 
interest the reader, happened to be standing in one of the 
saloons of the sculpture-galleiy in the Gapitol at Home. It 
was that room (the first, after ascending the staircase) in the 
centre of which reclines the noble and most pathetìc figure 
of the Dying Gladiator, just sinking into his death-swoon. 
Around the walls stand the Antinous, the Amazon, the Lycian 
Apollo, the Jimo ; ali famous productions of antique sculp- 
ture, and stili shining in the undiminished majesty and beauty 
of their ideal life, although the marble that embodies them 
is yellow with time, and perhaps corroded by the damp earth 
in which they lay buried for centuries, Here, likewise, is 
seen a symbol (as apt at thìs moment as it was two thousand 
years ago) of the Human Soul, with its choice of Innocence 
or Evil dose at hand, in the pretty figure of a child, clasping 
a dove to her bosom, but assaulted by a snake. 

From one of the Windows of this saloon, we may see a 
flight of broad stono steps, descending alongside the antique 
and massive foundation of the Capitol, towards the battered 
triumphal arch of Septimìus Severus, rìght below. Farther 
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OD) the eye skirts along the edge of the desolate Forum (where 
Roman washerwomen bang out their linen to the sun), pass- 
ing over a shapeless confusion of modem edifìces, piled rudely 
up with ancìent brick and stòne, and over the domes of 
Christian churches, btiilt on the old pavement» of heathen 
temples, and supported by the very pillars that once upheld 
them. At a distance beyond — ^yet but a little way, consider- 
ing how much history is heaped into the intervenìng space — 
rises the great sweep of the Golisenm, with the blue sky 
brightening through ita upper tier of arches. Far off, the 
yiew is shut in by the Alban mountains, looking just the 
same, amid ali this decay and change, as when Romulus 
gazed thitherward over his half-finished wall. 

We glance hastily at these things — ^at this bright sky, and 
those blue, distant mountains, and at the ruins, Etruscan, 
Roman, Christian, venerable with a threefold antiquìty, and 
at the company of world-famous statues in the saloon — ^in 
the hope of putting the reader into that state of feeling which 
is experienced oflenest at Rome. It is a vague sense of 
ponderous remembrances ; a perception of such weight and 
density in a bygone life, of which this spot was the centre, 
that the present moment is pressed down or crowded out, and 
our individuai affairs and interests are but half as real here 
as elsewhere. Viewed through this medium, our narrative — 
into which are woven some airy and unsubstantial threads, 
intermixed with others twisted out of the commonest stuff 
of human existence — ^may seem not widely different irom 
the texture of ali our lives. 

Side by side with the massiveness of the Roman Fast, ali 
matters that we handle or dream of now-a-days look evanes- 
cent' and visionary alike. 

It mìght be that the fotir persons whom we are seeking 
to introduce, were conscious of this dreamy character of the 
present, as compared with the square blocks of granite where- 
with the Romans built their lives. Perhaps it even con- 
tributed to the fanciful merriment which was just now their 
mood. When we find ourselves fading into shadows and 
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unrealities, it seems hardlj worth whìle to be sad, but rather 
to laugh as gaily as we may, and ask little reason wherefore. 

Of these four friends of ours, three were artista, or con- 
nected with art ; and, at this moment, thej had been simul- 
taneously struck by a resemblance between one of the antique 
statues, a lyeU-known masterpiece of Grecian sculpture, and 
a young Italian, the fourth member of their party. 

**You must needs confess, Kenyon," said a dark-eyed 
young woman, whom her friends called Miriam, *^ that you 
never chiselled out of the marble, nor wrougbt in clay, a 
more vivid likeness than this, cunning a bust-maker as you 
think yourself. The portraiture is perfect in character, senti- 
nìent, and feature. If it were a picture, the resemblance 
might be half illusive and imaginary ; but here, in this 
Pentelic marble, it is a substantial fact, and may be tested 
by absolute touch and measurement. Our friend Donatello 
is the very Faun of Praxiteles. Is it not trae, Hilda ? " 

" Not qui te — almost — yes, I really think so," replied Hilda, 
a slender, brown-haired, New England girl, whose perceptions 
of form and expression were wonderfully clear and delicate. 
" If there is any difference between the two faces, the reason 
may be, I suppose, that the Faun dwelt in woods and fields, 
and consorted with his like ; whereas, Donatello has known 
cities a little, and such people as ourselves. But the re- 
semblance is very dose, and very strange." 

" Not so strange," whispered Miriam, mischievously ; " for 
no Faun in Arcadia was ever a greater simpleton than Dona- 
tello. He has hardly a man's share of wit, small as that 
may be. It is a pity there are no longerany of this congenial 
race of rustie creatures for our friend to consort with I " 

" Hush, naughty one ! " returned Hilda. " You are yery 
ungrateful, for you well know he has wit enough to worship 
you, at ali events." 

" Then the greater fool he I " said Miriam, so bitterly that 
Hilda's quiet eyes were somewhat startled. 

" Donatello, my dear friend," said Kenyon, in Italian, " pray 
gratify us ali by taking the exact attitude of this statue." 

1—2 
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The joung man laughed, and threw hìmself into the position 
in which the statue has been standing for two or three 
thoosand yean. In truth, allowing for the difference of 
costume, and if a lion's skin could have been substituted for 
hÌB modem talma, and a rustie pipe for bis stick, Donaltello 
might have figured perfectly as the marble Faun, miracu- 
lously softened into flesh and blood. 

"Yes; the resemblance is wonderful,*' observed Kenyon, 
after examining the marble and the man with the acciuracy 
of a 8cu]ptor*s eye. " There is one point, however, or, 
rather, two points, in respect to which our friend Donatello^s 
abundant curls will not permit us to say whether the likeness 
is carried into minute detail." 

And the sculptor directed the attention of the party to the 
ears of the beautiful statue which they were contemplatìng. 

But we must do more than merely refer to this exquisite 
work of art ; it must be described, however inadequate may 
be the efibrt to express its magic peculiarity in words. 

The Faun is the marble image of a young man, leaning 
hÌ3 right arm on the trunk or stump of a tree : one hand 
hangs carelessly by bis side ; in the other he holds the frag« 
ment of a pipe, or some such sylvan instrument of music. 
His only garment — a lion's skin, with the claws upon bis 
shoulder — ^falls half way down his back, leaving the limbs 
and entire front of the figure nude. The form, thus dis- 
played, is marvellously graceiul, but has a fuller and more 
rounded outline, more flesh, and less of heroic muscle than 
the old sculptors were wont to assign to their types of 
masculine beauty. The character of the face corresponds 
with the figure ; it is most agreeable in outline and feature, 
but rounded and somewhat voluptuously developed, especially 
about the throat and chin ; the nose is almost straight, but 
very slightly curves inward, thereby acquiring an inde- 
scribable charm of geniality and humour. The mouth, with 
its fall yet delicate lips, seems so nearly to smile outright, 
that it calls forth a responsive smile. The whole statue — 
unlike anythìng else that ever was wrought in that severe 
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material of marble— conveys the idea of an amiable and 
sensual creature, easy, mirthful, apt for jollity, yet not in- 
capable of being touched by pathos. It is impossible to gazo 
long at this stone image without conceiving a kindly senti- 
ment towards it, as if its substance were warm to the touch, 
and imbued wìth actual life. It comes very dose to some 
of our pleasantest sympathies. 

Perhaps it is the very lack of moral severity, of any high 
and heroic ingredient in the character of the Faun, that 
makes it so delightiiil an object to the human eye and to the 
frailty of the human heart. The being here represented is 
endowed with no principle of virtue, and would be incapable 
of comprehending such ; but he would be trae and honest 
by dint of his simplicity. We should expect from him no 
sacrifica or effort for an abstract cause ; there is not an atom 
of martyr's stuff in ali that soflened marble ; but he has a 
capacity for strong and warm attachment, and might act 
devotedly through its impulse, and even die for it at need. 
It is possible, too, that the Faun might be educated through 
the medium of his emotions, so that the coarser animai 
portion of his nature might eventually be thrown into the 
background, though never utterly expelled. 

The animai nature, indeed, is a most essential part of the 
Faun's composition ; for the characteristics of the brute 
creation meet and combine with those of humanity in this 
strange yet true and naturai conception of antique poetry 
and art. Praxiteles has subtly diffused throughout his work 
that mute mystery which so hopelessly perplexes us when- 
ever we attempt fo gain an intellectual or sympathetic know- 
ledge of the lower orders of creation. The riddle is indicated, 
however, only by two definite signs ; these are the two ears 
of the Faun, which are leaf-shaped, terminating in little 
peaks, like those of some species of animals. Though not so 
seen in the marble, they are probably to be considered as 
clothed in fine, downy fur. In the coarser representations 
of this class of mythological creatures, there is another token 
of brate kindred — a certain caudal appendage ; which, if the 
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Fann of Praxiteles mtist be supposed to possess it at ali, is 
bidden by the lion's skin that forms bis garment. The 
pointed and fiirry eara, therefore, are the sole indications of 
bis wild, forest nature. 

Onlj a Bculptor of the finest imagination, the most delicate 
taste, the sweetest feeling, and the rarest artistic skill — ^in a 
word, a sculptor and a poet too— conld bave first dreamed 
of a Faun in tbis g^se, and then bave succeeded in im- 
prisoning the sportive and fiisky tbing in marble. Neither 
man nor animai, and yet no monster; but a being in whom 
both races meet on friendly ground ! The idea grows coarse 
as we band le it, and hardens in our grasp. But, if the 
spectator broods long over the statue, be will be conscious of 
its speli ; ali the pleasantness of sylvan life, ali the genial and 
happy characteristics of creatures that dwell in woods and 
fields, will seem to be mingled and kneaded into one sub- 
stance, along witb the kindred qualities in the human soul. 
Trees, grass, fiowers, woodland streamlets, cattle, deer, and 
unsophisticated man ! The essence of ali these was com- 
pressed long ago, and stili exists within that discoloured 
marble surface of the Faun of Praxiteles. 

And, after ali, the idea may bave been no dream, but 
rather a poet*s reminiscence of a period when man's affinity 
witb nature was more strict, and bis fellowship witb every 
living tbing more intimate and dear. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FAUN. 

"Donatello," playfully cried Miriam, "do not leave us in 
tbis perplexity I Shake aside those brown curls, my friend, 
and let us see wbetber tbis marvellous resemblance extends to 
the very tips of the ears. If so, we shall like you ali the 
bctterl" 

" No, n0| dearest signorina,'* answered Donatello, laugbing, 
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but with a certain eamestness. <' I entreat you to take the 
tips of my eàrs for granted." As he spoke, the young Italian 
made a skip and jump, light enough for a verìtable Faun ; so 
as to place himself quite beyond the leach of the fair hand 
that was outstretched, as if to settle the matter by actual 
examination. " I shall be like a wolf of the Apennines," he 
continued, taking hìs stand on the other side of the Dying 
Gladiator, " if you touch my ears ever so softly. None of my 
race could endure ìt. It has «always been a tender point with 
my forefathers and me." 

He spoke in Italian, with the Tuscan rusticity of accent, 
and an unshaped sort of utterance, betokening that he must 
heretofore have been chiefly conversant with rural people. 

" Wall, well," said Miriam, " your tender point — ^your two 
tender points, if you have them — shall be safe, so &r as I am 
concemed. But how strange this likeness is, ailer ali ! and 
how delightfìil, if it really includes the pointed ears ! Oh, it 
ìs impossible, of course," she continued, in English, " with a 
real and commonplace young man like Donatello; but you 
see how this peculiarity defines the position of the Faun ; and, 
while putting him where he cannot exactly assert his brother- 
hood, stili disposes us kindly towards the kìndred creature. 
He is not supematural, but just on the verge of nature, and 
yet within it. What is the nameless charm of this idea, Hilda? 
You can feel it more delicately than I." 

'' It perplexes me," said Hilda, thoughtfuUy, and shrìnking 
a little ; " neither do I quite like to think about it." 

" But, surely," said Kenyon, " you agree with Miriam and 
me, that there is something very touching and impressive in 
this statue of the Faun. In some long past age, he must 
really have existed. Nature needed, and stili needs, this 
beautiful creature ; standing betwixt man and animai, sympa- 
thizing with each, comprehending the speech of either race, 
and interpreting the whole existence of one to the other, 
What a pity that he has for ever vanished from the hard and 
dusty paths of life — ^unless," àdded the sculptor, in a sportive 
whisper, "Donatello be actually he 1" 
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" Tou cannot conceive how this fantasy takes hold of me," 
responded Miriam, between jest and earnest. " Imagine, now, 
a real being, similar to this mythic Faun; how happy, how 
genial, how satìsfactory would be his life, enjoying the warm, 
sensuous, earthy side of nature ; revelling in the merrìment 
of woods and streams ; living as our four-footed kindred do— 
as mankind did in its innocent childhood : before sin, sorrow, 
or mortality itself had ever been thought of ! Ah ! Kenyon, if 
Hilda, and you, and I — if I, at least — had pointed ears ! For 
I suppose the Faun had no conscience, no remorse, no burden 
on the heart, no troublesome recollections of any sort; no 
dark future either." 

"What a tragic tone was that last, Miriam!*" said the 
sculptor ; and looking into her face, he was startled to behold 
it pale and tear-stained. ^' How suddenly this mood has come 
over you I " 

*^Let it go as it came,** said Miriam, 'Hike a thunder- 
shower in this Roman sky. Ali ìs sunshine again, you 
see!" 

Donatello's refractoriness as regarded his ears had evidently 
cost hìm something, and he now came dose to Miriam's side, 
gazing at her with an appealing air, as if to solicit forgiveness. 
His mute, helpless gesture of entreaty had something pathetic 
in it, and yet might well enough excite a laugh, so like it was 
to what you may see in the ai^pect of a hound when he thinks 
himself in fault or disgrace. It was difficult to make out the 
character of this young man. So full of animai life as he was, 
so joyous in his deportment, so handsome, so physically well 
developed, he made no impression of incompleteness, of maimed 
or stinted nature. And yet, in social intercourse, these familiar 
friends of his habitually and instinctively allowed for him, as 
for a child or some other lawless thing, exacting no strict 
obedience to conventional rules, and hardly noticing his 
eccentricities enough to pardon them. There was an in- 
definable characteristìc about Donatello that set him outside 
of rules. 

He caught Miriam's band, kissed it, and gazed into her eye^ 
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without saying a worcL She smiled, and bestowed on him a 
little, careless caress, singularly like what one would give to 
a pet dog when he pnts himself in the way to receive it. 
Not that it was so decided a caress either, but only the 
znerest touch, somewhere between a pat and a tap of the 
finger ; it might be a mark of fondness, or perhaps a playful 
pretence of punishment. At ali events, it appeared to afTord 
Donatello exquisite pleasnre ; insomuch that he danced 
qnite round the wooden ndling that fences in the Dying 
Gladiator. 

^ It is the yerj step of the Dancing Faun," said Miriam 
apart to Hilda. '' What a child, or what a simpleton, he is ! 
I continuallj find myself treating Donatello as if he were the 
merest unfledged chicken; and jet he can claim no such 
privileges in the right of his tender age ; for he is at least — 
how old should jou think him, Hilda ? ** 

" Twenty years, perhaps,** replied Hilda, glancing at Dona- 
tello ; '' but, indeed, I cannot teli ; hardlj so old, on second 
thoughts, or possiblj older. He has nothing to do with time, 
but has a look of eternai jouth in his face/* 

"Ali underwitted people bave that look,** said Miriam, 
scomfuUj. 

" Donatello has certainly the gifb of eternai youth, as Hilda 
suggests,** observed Kenyon, laughing ; " for, judging by the 
date of this statue, which, I am more and more convinced 
Praxiteles carved on purpose for him, he must be at least 
twenty-fiye centuries old, and he stili looks as young as 
ever.'* 

" What age bave you, Donatello ? ** asked Miriam. 

" Signorina, I do not know,** he answered ; " no great 
age, however ; for I bave only lived since I met you.** 

" Now, "what old man of society could bave turned a silly 
compliment more smartly ihan that !*' exclaimed Miriam. 
'^ Nature and art are just at one sometimes. But what a 
happy ignorance is this of our friend Donatello! Not to 
know his own age I It is equivalent to being immortai on 
earth. If I could only forget mine I*' 
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" It Ì8 too soon to wiali that," observed the sculptor ; " you 
are scarcely older than Donatello looks." 

" I shall be content, then," rejoined Miriam, " if I could 
only forget one day of ali my life." Then she seemed to repent 
of this allusion, and hastily added, '^ A woman^s days are so 
tedious that it is a boon to leave even one of them out of the 
account." 

The foregoìng oonversation had been carried on in a mood 
in which ali imagioatìve people, whether artista or poets, love 
to indulge. In this frame of mind, they sometimes find their 
profoundest truths side by side with the ìdlest jest, and utter 
one or the other, apparently without distinguishing which 
is the most valuable or assigning any considerable ralue to 
either. The resemblance between the marble Faun and their 
living companion had made a deep, half-serious, half-mirth- 
ful impression on these three friends, and had takea them 
into a certain airy region, lifting up, as it is so pleasant to 
feel them lifted, their heavy earthly feet from the actual soil 
of life. The world had been set afloat, as it were, for a 
moment, and relieved them for just so long of ali customary 
responsibility for what they thought and said. 

It might be under this influence — or, perhaps, because 
sculptors always abuse one another*s works — that Kenyon 
threw in a triticism upon the Dying Gladiator. 

'^ I used to admire this statue exceedingly,*' he remarked, 
" but, latterly, I find myself getting weary and annoyed that 
the man should be such a length of time leaning on his arm 
in the very act of death. If he is so terribly hurt, why does 
he not sink down and die without further ado ? Flitting 
moments, ìmminent emergencies, imperceptible intervals be- 
tween two breaths, ought not to be encrusted with the eternai 
repose of marble ; in any sculptural subject, there should be 
a moral standstiU, since there must of necessity be a physical 
one. Otherwise, it is like flinging a block of marble up into 
the air, and by some trick or enchantment, causing it to stick 
there. You feel that it ought to come down, and are dis- 
satisfied that it does not obey the naturai law." 
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"I see," said Miriam, mischievonsly, "you think that 
scTilpture should be a sort of fossilizing process. But, in 
truth, yonr frozen art has nothing like the scope and freedom 
of Hilda's and mine. In painting, there is no similar objec- 
tion to the representa tion of brief snatches of time ; perhaps 
because a story can be so much more ftilly told in picture, 
and buttressed abont with circumstances that give it an 
epoch. For instance, a painter never would bave sent down 
yonder Fatin out of his far antiqnity, lonely and desolate, 
with no companion to keep his simple heart warm." 

" Ah, the Faun I " cried Hilda, with a little gesture of im- 
patience ; '' I bave been looking at him too long ; and now, 
instead of a beautifU statue, immortally young, I see only a 
corroded and discoloured stone. This change is very apt to 
occnr in statues." 

" And a similar one in pictures, surely," retorted the sculp- 
tor. " It is the spectator's mood that transfigures the Trans- 
fignration itself. I defy any painter to move and elevate 
me without my own consent and assistance." 

" Then you are deficient of a sense," said Miriam. 

The party now strayed onward from hall to hall of that 
rich gallery, pausing bere and there, to look at the multitude 
of noble and lovely shapes, which bave been dug up out of 
the deep grave in which old Rome lies buried. And, stili, 
the realization of the antique Faun, in the person of Dona- 
tello, gave a more vivid character to ali these marble ghosts. 
Why should not each statue grow warm with life ? Antinous 
might lift his brow, and teli us why he is for ever sad. The 
Lycian Apollo might strike his lyre ; and, at the first vibra- 
tion, that other Faun in red marble, who keeps up a motion- 
less dance, should frisk gaily forth, leading yonder Satjrrs, 
with shaggy goat-shanks, to clatter their little hoofs upon the 
fioor, and ali join hands with Donatello. Bacchus, too, a 
rosy ilush diffusing itself over his time-stained surface, could 
come down from his pedestal, and offer a cluster of purple 
grapes to Donatello' s lips ; because the god recognizes him 
as the woodland elf who so oflen shared his revels. And 
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bere, in thìs sarcophagus, the ezquìsitely canred figores might 
afisume life, and chase one another round ita verge with that 
wild merriment which ìa so strangelj represented on those 
old burìal coffers ; though stili with some subtle allusion to 
death, careiully veiled, but for ever peeping forth amid 
emblems of mirth and riot. 

Ab the four friends descended the stairs, however, their 
play of fancj subsided into a mach more sombre mood ; a 
result apt to follow upon such exhilaration as that which had 
so recentlj taken possession of them. 

<< Do jon know," said Miriam, coniidentiallj to Hilda, " I 
doubt the reality of this likeness of Donatello to the Faun, 
which we have been talking so much about ? To eaj the 
truth, it never struck me so forciblj aa it did Kenjon and 
jourself, though I gave in to whatever you were pleased to 
fancy, for the sake of a moment's mirth and wonder.*' 

" I was certainly in eamest, and you seemed equally so," 
replied Hilda, glancing back at Donatello, as if to reassure 
herself of the resemblance. ^ But faces change so much, 
from hour to hour, that the same set of features has often no 
keeping with itself ; to an eye, at least, which looks at ex- 
pression more than outline. How sad and sombre he has 
grown, ali of a sudden ! " 

'^ Angry too, methinks ! nay, it is anger much more than 
sadness," said Miriam. <' I have seen Donatello in this mood 
once or twice before. If you consider him well, you will 
observe an odd mixture of the bulldog, or some other equally 
fìerce brute, in our frìend^s compoaition; a trait of savageness 
hardly to be expected in such a gentle creature as he usually 
is. Donatello is a rery strange young man. I wish he 
would not haunt my footsteps so continually.*' 

"You bare bewitched the poor lad," said the sculptor, 
laìighing. '^ You have a faculty of bewitching people, and it 
is providing you with a singular train of followers. I see 
another of them behind yonder pillar ; and it is his presence 
that has aroused Donatello's wrath." 

They had now emerged j&om the gateway of the palace ; 
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and partly concealed by one of the pillars of the portico, stood 
a figure such as maj often be encountered in the streets and 
pìazzas of Rome, and nowhere else. He looked as if he 
might just have stept out of a picture, and, in truth, was 
likely enough to find his way into a dozen pictures ; being no 
other than one of those liring models, dark, bushy-bearded, 
wild of aspect and attire, whom artiste convert into saints or 
assassins, according as their pictorìal purposes demand. 

'^ Miriam," whispered Hilda, a little startled, ^' it is your 
model I " 



CHAPTER m. 

SUBTERRÀKEAN BEMINISGENCES. 



MisTAM^s model has so important a connection with our story, 
that it is essential to describe the singular mode of his first 
appearance, and how he subsequendy became a self-appointed 
follower of the young female artist. In the first place, how- 
ever, we must devote a page or two to certaìn peculiarities in 
the position of Miriam herself. 

There was an ambiguity about this young lady, which, 
though it did nbt necessarily imply anything wrong, would 
haye operated unfavourably as regarded her reception in 
society, anjrwrhere but in Rome. The truth was, that nobody 
knew anything about Miriam, either for good or evil. She 
had made her appearance without introduction, had taken a 
studio, put her card upon the door, and showed very con- 
siderable talent as a painter in oils. Her fellow-professors 
of the brush, it is true, showered abundant critìcisms upon 
her pictures, allowing them to be well enough for the idle 
half-efibrts of an amateur, but lacking both the trained skiU 
and the practice that distinguìshed the works of a true artist. 

Nevertheless, be their faults what they might, Miriam's 
pictures met with good acceptance among the patrons of 
modem art. Whatever technical merit they lacked, its 
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absence was more than supplied bj a warmth and passionate- 
ness, which she had the faculty of putting into ber produc- 
tions, and wbich ali the world could feel. Her nature had a 
great deal of colour, and, in accordance with it, so likewise 
had her pictures. 

Miriam had great apparent freedom of intercourse ; her 
nmnners were so &x from evincing shjness, that it seemed 
easy to become acquainted with her, and not difficult to 
deyelop a casual acquaintance into intimacy. Such, at least, 
was the impression which she made upon brief contact, but 
not such the ultimate conclusion of those who really sought 
to know her. So airy, free, and affable was Miriam's deport- 
ment towards ali who carne within her sphere, that possibly 
they might never be conscious of the fact ; but so it was, that 
they did not get on, and were seldom any farther advanced 
into her good graces to-day than yesterday. By some subtle 
quality, she kept people at a distance, without so much as 
letting them know that they were excluded from her inner 
circle. She resembled one of those images of light, which 
conjurors evoke and cause to shine before us, in apparent 
tangibility, only an arm*8 length beyond our grasp : we make 
a step in advance, expecting to seize the illusion, but find it 
stili precisely so far out of our reach. Finally, society began 
to recognize the impossibility of getting nearer to Miriam, and 
gruffly acquiesced. 

There were two persons, however, whom she appeared to 
acknowledge as friends in the closer and truer sense of the 
word ; and both of these more favoured indivi duals did 
credit to Miriam's selection. One was a young American 
sculptor, of high promise and rapidly increasing celebrity ; 
the other, a girl of the same country, a painter like Miriam 
herself, but in a widely different- sphere of art. Her heart 
flowed out towards these two ; she requited herself by their 
society and friendship (and especially by Hilda's) for ali the 
lonelinéss with which, as regarded the rest of the world, she 
chose to be surrounded. Her two friends were conscious of 
the strong, yeaming grasp which Miriam laid upon them, 
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and gave her their affection in full measure ; Hìlda, indeed, 
responding with the fervency of a girPs first friendshìp, and 
Kenjon with a manly legard, in which there was nothing akin 
to what is distinctively called love. 

A sort of intimacy subsequently grew up between these 
three frìends and a foorth individuai ; it was a young Italian, 
Yfho, casually visiting Rome, had been attracted by the 
beauty which Mirìam possessed in a remarkable degree. 
He had sought her, followed her, and insisted, with simple 
perseverance, upon being admitted at least to her acquain- 
tance; a boon which had been granted, when a more artful 
character, seeking it by a more subtle mode of pursuit, would 
probably have &iled to obtain it. This yoimg man, though 
anything but intellectually brilliant, had many agreeable 
characteristics which won him the kindly and half-con- 
temptuous regard of Miriam and her two friend s. It was 
he whom they called Donatello, and whose wonderful resem- 
blance to the Faim of Praxiteles forma the key-note of our 
narrative. 

Such was the position in which we find Miriam some 
few months afler her establishment at Rome. It must be 
added, however, that the world did not permit her to hide 
her antecedents without making her the subject of a good 
deal of conjecture ; as was naturai enough, considering the 
abundancé of her personal charms, and the degree of notice 
that she attracted as an artist. There were many stories 
about Miriam's origin and previous life, some of which had 
a very probable air, while others were evidently wild and 
romantic fables. We cite a few, leaving the reader to 
designate them either under the probable or the romantic 
head. 

It was saìd, for example, that Miriam was the daughter 
and heiress of a great Jewish banker (an idea perhaps sug- 
gested by a certain rich Orientai character in her face), and 
had fled from her paternal home to escape a union with a 
cousin, the heìr of another of that golden brotherhood ; the 
object being, to retain their vast accumulation of wealth 
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within the family. Another story hinted, that Bhe was a 
German prìncess, wfaom, fbr reasons of state, it was proposed to 
give in marriage either to a decrepit sorereign, or a prince stili 
in bis cradle. According to a third statement, she was the 
offspring of a Southern American planter, who had given ber 
an elaborate education and endowed ber witb bis wealtb ; bnt 
tbe one buming drop of ABrican blood in ber veins so affected 
ber witb a sense of ignominj, tbat sbe relinquisbed ali, 
and fled ber country. By stili anotber account sbe was tbe 
lady of an Englisb nobleman ; and, out of mere love and 
bonour of art, bad tbrown aside tbe splendour of ber rank 
and come to seek a subsistence by ber pencil in a Boman 
studio. 

In ali tbe above cases, tbe fable seemed to be instigated by 
tbe large and bounteous impression wbicb Miriam inrariably 
made, as if necessity and sbe could bave notbing to do witb one 
anotber. Wbatever deprivations sbe underwent must needs 
be Yoluntary. But tbere were otber surmises, taking sucb a 
commonplace view as tbat Miriam was the daugbter of a 
merchant or financier, wbo bad been ruined in a great 
commercial crisis ; and, possessing a taste for art, sbe bad 
attempted to support berself by tbe pencil, in preference to 
tbe alternative of going out as governess. 

Be tbese things how they might, Miriam, fair as sbe looked, 
was plucked up out of a mystery, and bad its roots stili 
clinging to ber. She was a beautiful and attractive woman, 
but based, as it were, upon a cloud, and ali surrounded witb 
misty substance ; so tbat tbe result was to render ber sprite- 
like in ber most ordinary manifestations. Tbis was tbe case 
even in respect to Kenyon and Hilda, ber especial friends. 
But sucb was the effect of Miriam's naturai language, ber 
generosity, kindliness, and native trutb of character, tbat 
tbese two received ber as a dear friend into their bearts, 
taking ber good qualities as evident and genuine, and never 
imagining that what was hidden must be therefore evil. 

We now proceed witb our narrative. 

Tbe same party of friends, wbom we bave seen at tbe 
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sculpture gallery of the Capito!) chanced to haye gone together, 
some months before, to the catacomb of St. Calixtus. Thej 
went joyouslj down into that rast tomb, and wandered by 
torchlìght through a sort of dream, in which reminiscences of 
church-aifiles and grimjr cellars — and chiefly the latter — 
seemed to be broken into fragments, and hopelesslj inter- 
mingled. The intricate passages along which thej followed 
their guide had been hewn, in some forgotten age, out of a 
dark-red, crumbly stone. On either side ^ere horizontal 
niches, where, if they held their torches closely, the shape 
of a human body was discemible in white ashes, into which 
the entire mortality of a man or woman had resolved itself. 
Among ali this extinct dust, there might perchance be a 
thigh-bone, which crumbled at a touch ; or possibly a skull, 
grinning at ite own wretched plight, as ìs the ugly and empty 
habit of the thing. 

Sometimes their gloomy pathway tended upward, so that, 
through a crevice, a little daylight glimmered down upon 
them, or even a streak of sunshine peeped into a burlai niche ; 
then again, they went downward by graduai descent, or by 
abrupt, rudely hewn steps, into deeper and deeper recesses 
of the earth. Here and there the narrow and tortuous pas- 
sages widened somewhat, developing themselves into small 
chapels ; which once, no doubt, had been adomed with marble- 
work and lighted with ever-buming lamps and tapers. Ali 
such illumination and ornament, however, had long since 
been extinguished and stript away ; except, indeed, that the 
low roofs of a few of these ancient sites of worship were 
covered with dingy stucco, and frescoed with scriptural scenes 
and subjects, in the dreariest stage of min. 

In one such chapel, the guide ahowed them a low arch, 
beneath which the body of St. Cecilia had been buried after 
her martyrdom, and where it lay till a sculptor saw it, and 
rendered it for ever beautiful in marble. 

In a similar spot they found two sarcophagi, one containing 
a skeleton, and the other a shrivelled body, which stili wore 
the garments of ita former lifetime. 
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'' How dismal ali thìs is I ** said Hilda, shuddering. " I do 
not know why we carne bere, nor whj we should stay a 
moment longer." 

*^I hate it ali!*' cried Donatello, with peculiar energj, 
''Bear friends, let us hasten back ìnto the blessed day- 
Hght ! *' 

From the first, Donatello had shown little fancj for the ex- 
pedition ; for, lìke most Italians, and in especial accordance 
with the law of bis own simple and physicallj happy nature, 
this young man had an infinite repugnance to graves and 
skuUs, and to ali that ghastliness which the Gothic mind loves 
to associate with the idea of death. He shuddered, and looked 
fearfully round, drawing nearer to Miriam, wbose attractive 
infiuence alone had enticed bim into that gloomy region. 

" What a child you are, poor Donatello 1 " she observed, 
with the freedom which she always used towards bim. " You 
are afraid of ghosts ! " 

" Yes, signorina ; terribly afiraid ! " said the trutbful Dona- 
tello. 

'^ I also believe in ghosts," answered Miriam, " and could 
tremble at them, in a suitable place. But these sepulchres 
are so old, and these skulls and white asbes so very dry, that 
methinks they baye ceased to be haunted. The most awM 
idea connected with the catacombs is their interminable 
extent, and the possibility of going astray into this labyrintb 
of darkness which broods around the little glimmer of 
our tapers." 

" Has any one ever been lost bere ? " asked Kenyon of the 
guide. 

'^ Surely, signor ; one, no longer ago than my fiitber^s time,*' 
said the guide ; and be added, with the air of a man who 
believed what be was telling, " but the first that went astray 
bere was a pagan of old Bome, who hid bimself in order to 
spy out and betray the blessed saints, who then dwelt and 
worshipped in these dismal places. You bave heard the story, 
signor ? A miracle was wrougbt upon the accursed one ; 
and, ever since (for fìfleen centuries at least), he has been 
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gropìng in the darkness, seeking hìs waj ont of the cata- 
comb." 

" Has he ever been seen ? " asked Hilda, who had great 
and tremulons faith in marvels of this kind. 

" These eyes of mine never beheld him, signorina ; the 
saints forbid I " answered the guide. " But it is well known 
that he watches near parties that come into the catacomb, 
especiallj if they be heretics, hoping to lead some straggler 
astray. What this lost wretch pines for, ahnost as much as 
for the blessed sunshine, is a companion to be miserable with 
him." 

** Such an intense desire for sympathy indicates something 
amiable in the poor fellow, at ali events," observed Kenyon. 

They had now reached a larger chapel than those heretofore 
seen ; it was of a circular shape^ and though hewn out of the 
solid mass of red sandstone, had pillars, and a carved roof, 
and other tokens of a regolar architectural design. Never- 
theless, considered as a church, it was exceedingly minute, 
being scarcely twice a man's stature in height, and only two 
or three paces from wall to wall ; and while there collected 
torches illuminated this one, small, consecrated spot, the great 
darkness spread ali round it, like that immenser mystery 
which envelops our little life, and into which friends vanish 
from US, one by one. 

" Why, where is Miriam ? " cried Hilda. 

The party gazed hurriedly fìrom ^e to face, and became 
aware that one of their party had yanished into the great 
darkness, even while they were shuddering at the remote 
possibility of such a misfortune. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SPECTBE OF THE CATACOMB. 

" SuBELY, she cannot be lost ! " exclaimed Kenyon. " It is 
but a moment since she was speaking." 

2—2 
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*^ No, no I ** said Hilda, in great alarm. " She was behind 
US ali; and it ìs a long "while since we bave heard ber 



voice 



f" 



" Torches I torches 1 " cried Donatello, desperately. ** I 
will seek ber, be tbe darkness erer so dismal ! ** 

But tbe guide beld bìm back, and assured tbem ali, tbat 
tbere was no possibility of assisting tbeir lost companion, 
iinless hj sbouting at tbe veiy top of tbeir voices. As tbe 
sound would go very far along tbese dose and narrow pas- 
sages, tbere was a fair probability tbat Miriam migbt bear tbe 
cali, and be able to retrace ber steps. 

Accordingly, tbey ali — Kenyon witb bis bass voice ; Dona- 
tello witb bis tenor; tbe guide witb tbat bigb and bard 
Italian cry, wbicb makes tbe streets of Bome so resonant ; 
and Hilda witb ber slender dcream, piercing fartber tban tbe 
united uproar of tbe rest — began to sbriek, balloo, and bellow, 
witb tbe ntmost force of tbeir lungs. And, not to prolong 
tbe reader^s suspense (for we do not particularly seek to in- 
terest bim in tbis scene, telling it only on account of tbe 
trouble and strange entanglement wbicb followed), tbey soon 
beard a responsive cali, in a female voice. 

" It was tbe signorina ! " cried Donatello, jo)rfully. 

" Yes ; it was certainly dear Miriam's voice," said Hilda. 
" And bere sbe comes ! Tbank Heaven ! Tbank Heaven I " 

Tbe figure of tbeir firiend was now discemible by ber own 
torcbligbt, approacbÌDg out of one of tbe cavernous passages. 
Miriam came forward, but not witb tbe eagemess and tremu- 
lous Joy of a fearful girl, just rescued from a labyrintb of 
gloomy mystery. Sbe made no immediate response to tbeir 
inquiries and tumultuous congratulations ; and, as tbey afler- 
wards remembered, tbere was sometbing absorbed, tbougbtful, 
and self-concentrated in ber deportment. Sbe looked pale, as 
well sbe migbt, and beld ber torcb witb a nervous grasp, tbe 
tremor of wbicb was seen in tbe irregular twinkling of tbe 
flame. Tbis last was tbe cbief perceptible sign of any recent 
agitation or alarm. 

" Dearest, dearest Miriam," exclaimed Hilda, tbrowing ber 
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anns about her friend, '' where bave jou been strajìng from 
US ? Blessed be Providence, which has rescued you out 
of tbat miserable darkness ! " 

^' Hush, dear Hilda ! " wbispered Miriam, with a strange 
little laugh. *' Are you quite sure tbat it was Heayea's 
guidance whìcb brougbt me back. ìf so, it was by an odd 
messenger, as you will confess. See ; tbere be stands." 

Startled at Mirìam's words and manner, Hilda gazed into 
tbe duskiness wbitber sbe pointed, and tbere bebeld a figure 
standing just on tbe doubtful limit of obscurity, at tbe tlires- 
bold of tbe small, ìlluminated cbapel. Kenyon discemed 
bim at tbe same instant, and drew nearer witb bis torcb; 
altbougb tbe guide attempted to dissuade bim, averring tbat, 
once beyond tbe consecrated precincts of tbe cbapel, tbe apparì- 
tion would bave power to tear bim limb from limb. It struck 
tbe sculptor, bowever, wben be aflerwards recurred to tbese 
circumstances, tbat tbe guide manifested no sucb appreben- 
sion on bis own account as be professed on bebalf of otbers; 
for be kept pace witb Kenyon as tbe latter approacbed tbe 
figure, tbougb stili endeayouring to restrain bim. 

In fine, they botb drew near enougb to get as good a view 
of tbe spectre as tbe smoky ligbt of tbeir torcbes, struggling 
witb tbe massive gloom, could supply. 

* . Tbe stranger was of exceedingly picturesque, and even 
melodramatic aspect. He was dad in a voluminous cloak, 
tbat seemed to be made of a buffalo's bidè, and a pair of tbose 
goat-skin breecbes, witb tbe bair outward, wbicb are stili 
commonly worn by tbe peasants of tbe Boman Campagna. 
In tbìs garb, tbey look like antique Satyrs; and, in trutb, 
tbe Spectre of tbe Catacomb migbt bave represented tbe last 
survivor of tbat vanisbed race, biding bimself in spulcbral 
gloom, and mouming over bis lost life of woods and 
streams. 

Furtbermore, be bad on a broad-brimmed, conical bat, 
beneatb tbe sbado w of wbicb a wild visagewas indistinctly 
seen, floating away, as it were, into a ..usky wildemess of 
moustacbe and beard. His eyes winked, and tumed uneasily 
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from the torches, like a creature to whom midnight would be 
more congenial than noondaj. 

On the whole, the spectre might have made a consìderable 
ìmpre88Ìon on the sculptor^s nerves, onlj that he was in the 
habit of observing similar figures, almost every day, reclining 
on the Spanish steps, and waìting for some artist to invite 
them within the magic reahn of picture. Nor, even thus 
familiarized with the stranger's pecnliarities of appearance, 
could Kenyon help wondering to see such a personage, shaping 
himself so suddenly out of the void darkness of the cata- 
comb. 

" What are you ? " said the sculptor, advancing his torch 
ncarer. " And how long have you been wandering bere ? " 

" A thousand and five hundred years ! *' muttered the 
guide, loud enough to be heard by ali the party. "It ìs 
the old pagan phantom that I told you of, who sought to be- 
tray the blessed saints ! " 

" Yes ; it is a phantom 1 '* cried Donatello, with a shudder. 
'' Ah, dearest signorina, what fearfìil thing has beset you, 
in those dark corridors ! " 

" Nonsense, Donatello," said the sculptor. " The man is no 
more a phantom than yourself. The only marvel is, how he 
Comes to be hiding himself in the catacomb. Possibly, our 
guide might solve the riddle." ' 

The spectre himself here settled the point of his tangibility, 
at ali events, and physical substance, by approaching a step 
nearer, and laying his band on Kenyon's arm. 

" Inquire not what I am, nor wherefore I abide in the 
darkness,*' said he, in a hoarse, harsh voice, as if a great deal 
of damp were clustering in his throat. " Henceforth, I am 
nothing but a shadow behind her footsteps. She came to 
me when I sought her not. She has called me forth, and must 
abide the consequences of my reappearance in the world." 

" Holy Virgin ! I wish the signorina joy of her prize," 
said the guide, half to himself. " And in any case, the cata- 
comb ìs well rid of him." 

We need follow the scene no farther. So much is essential 
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to the subsequent narrative, that, during the short period 
while astraj in those tortuous passages, Miriam had encoun- 
tered an unknown man, and led him forth with her, or was 
guided back bj him, first into the torchlight, thence into the 
sunshine. 

It was the further singularity of this affair, that the connec- 
tion, thus briefly and casually formed, did not terminate with 
the incident that gave it birth. As if her service to him, or 
his service to her, whichever it might be, had given him an 
indefeasible claim on Miriam's regard and protection, the 
Spectre of the Catacomb never long allowed her to lose sight 
of him, from that day forward. He haunted her footsteps 
with more than the customary persistency of Italian mendi- 
cants, when once they have recognized a benefactor. For 
days together, it is true, he occasionally vanished, but always 
reappeared, gliding after her through the narrow streets, or 
climbing the hundred steps of her staircase and sitting at her 
threshold. 

Being often admitted to her studio, he lefl his features, o r 
some shadow or reminiscence of them, in many of her 
sketches and pictures. The moral atmosphere of these pro- 
ductions was thereby so influenced, that rivai painters prò- 
nounced it a case of hopeless mannerism, which would destroy 
ali Miriam's prospects of true excellence in art. 

The story of this adventure spread abroad, and made its 
way beyond the usuai gossip of the Forestieri, even into 
Italian circles, where, enhanced by a stili potent spirit of 
superstition, it grew far more wonderful than as above re- 
counted. Thence, it carne back among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and was communicated to the German artists, who so richly 
supplied it with romantìc ornaments and excrescences, afler 
their fashion, that it became a fantasy worthy of Tieck or 
Hoffman. For nobody has any conscience about adding to 
the improbabilitìes of a marvellous tale. 

The most reasonable version of the incident, that could 
anywise be rendered acceptable to the auditors, was substan- 
tially the one suggested by the guide of the catacomb, in his 
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allusion to the legend of Memmius. This man, or demon, 
or man-demon, was a spy during the peraecutions of the early 
Christians, probably under the Emperor Diocletian, and pene- 
trated into the catacomb of St. Calixtus, with the malignant 
purpose of tracing out the hiding-places of the refìigees. But, 
while he stole craftily through those dark corridors, he 
chanced to come upon a little chapel, where tapers were 
bumìng before an aitar and a crucifìx, and a priest was in 
the performance of his sacred office. By divine indulgence, 
there was a single moment^s grace aUowed to Memmius, 
during which, had he been capable of Christian £dth and 
love, he mìght have knelt before the cross, and received the 
holy light into his soni, and so have been blest for ever. 
But he resisted the sacred impulse. As soon, therefore, as 
that one moment had glided by, the light of the consecrated 
tapers, which represent ali truth, bewildered the wretched 
man with everlasting error, and the blessed cross itself was 
stamped as a seal upon his heart, so that it should never open 
to receive conviction. 

Thenceforth, this heathen Memmius has haunted the wide 
and dreary precincts of the catacomb, seeking, as some say, 
to beguile new victims into his own misery; but, according 
to other statements, endeavouring to prevail on any un- 
wary visitor to take him by the hand, and guide him out 
into the daylight. Should his wiles and entreaties take effect, 
however, the man-demon would remain only a little while 
above ground. He would gratify his fiendish malignity by 
perpetrating signal miachief on his benefactor, and perhaps 
bringing some old pestilence or other forgotten and long- 
buried evil on society ; or, possibly, teaching the modem 
world some decayed and dusty kind of crime, which the an- 
tique Romans kuew; and then would hasten back to the 
catacomb, which, after so long haunting it, has grown his 
most congenial home. 

Miriam herself, with her chosen friends, tlie sculptor and 
the gentle Hilda, often laughed at the monstrous fictions that 
had gone abroad in reference to her adventure. Her two 
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confidants (for such they weré, on ali ordinaxy subjects) 
had not failed to ask an explanation of the mystery, silice 
tmdeniably a mystery there was, and one sufficiently perplex- 
ing itself, without any help from the imaginati^e faculty. 
And, sometimes responding to their inquìries witb a melan- 
choly sort of playfulness, Miriam let her fancy run off into 
wilder fables than any which German ìngenuity or Italian 
superstition had contrived. 

For example, with a strange air of seriousness over ali her 
fsLcej only belied by a laughing gleam in her dark eyes, she 
would aver that the spectre (who had been an artist in his 
mortai lìfetime) had promised to teach her a long lost, bnt 
invaluable secret of old Roman fresco-painting. The know- 
ledge of thìs process would place Miriam at the head of 
modem art; the sole condition being agreed upon, that she 
shoTild return with him into his sightless gloom, after enrich- 
ing a certain extent of stuccoed wall with the most brìlliant 
and lovely designs. And what true votary of art would not 
purchase unrivalled excellence, even at so vast a sacrifice ! 

Or, if her friends stili solicited a soberer account, Miriam 
replied, that, meeting the old infidel in one of the dismal 
passages of the catacomb, she had entered into controversy 
with him, hoping to achieve the glory and satisfaction of 
converting him to the Christian faith. For the sake of 
so excellent a result, she had even staked her own salva* 
tion against his, binding herself to accompany him back 
into his penai gloom, if, within a twelvemonth's space she 
should not bave convinced him of the errors through 
which he had so long groped and stumbled. But, alas ! up 
to the present time, the controversy had gone direfuUy in 
favour of the man-demon ; and Miriam (as she whispered in 
Hilda's ear) had awfìil forebodings, that, in a few more 
months, àhe must take an eternai farewell of the sun ! 

It was somewhat remarkable, that ali her romantic fanta- 
sies arrìved at this selfsame dreary termination ; it appeared 
ìmpossible for her even to imagine any other than a disastrous 
result from her connection with her ill-omened attendant. 
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This juingularìtj might have meant nothing, however, had 
ìt not suggested a despondent state of mind, which was like- 
wise indìcated bj many other tokens. Miriam*s friends had 
no difficTilty in perceiving that, in one way or another, her 
happiness was veiy seriously compromised. Her spìrits were 
often depressed into deep melancholy. If ever she was gay, 
it was seldom with a healthy cheerfulness. She grew moody, 
moreover, and subject to fìts of passionate ill-temper; which 
usually wreaked itself on the heads of those who loved her 
best. Not that Miriam's indifferent acquaintances were safe 
from similar outbreaks of her displeasure, especially if they 
ventured upon any allusion to the model. In such cases, 
they were left with little disposition to renew the subject, but 
ìnclined, on the other hand, to interpret the whole matter as 
much to her discredit as the least favourable colouring of the 
facts would allow. 

It may occur to the reader, that there was really no demand 
for so much rumour and speculation in regard to an incidente 
which might well enough have been explained without going 
many steps beyond the limits of probability. The spectre 
might have been merely a Boman beggar, whose fraternity 
oflen harbour in stranger shelters than the catacombs ; or one 
of those pilgrims, who stili joumey from remote countries to 
kneel and worship at the holy sites, among which these haunts 
of the early Christians are esteemed especially sacred. Or, as 
was perhaps a more plausible theory, he might be a thief of 
the city, a robber of the Campagna, a politicai offender or 
an assassin, with blood upon his hand ; whom the negligence 
or connivance of the poHce allowed to take refuge in those 
Bubterranean fastnesses, where such outlaws have been ac- 
customed to hide themselves from a far antiquity downward. 
Or he might have been a lunatic, fleeing instinctively from 
man, and making it his dark pleasure to dwell among the 
tombs, like him whose awful cry echoes afar to us from 
Scripture times. 

And, as for the stranger^s attaching himself so devotedly 
to Miriam, her personal magnetìsm might be allowed a certain 
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weight in the explanation. For what remains, bis pertìnacity 
need not seem so veiy siogular to those who consider how 
slight a link serves to connect these vagabonda of idle Italy 
with any person tbat may bave tbe illbap to bestow cbarity, 
or be otherwise serviceable to tbem, or betray the slightest 
interest in their fortunes. 

Thus little would remain to be accounted for, except the 
deportment of Miriam herself ; ber reserve, ber brooding 
melancholy, ber petulance, and moody passion. If generously 
interpreted, even these morbid symptoms migbt bave sufii- 
cient cause in tbe stimulating and exhausting influences of an 
imaginative art, exercised by a delicate young woman, in the 
nervous and unwholesome atmosphere of Rome. Such, at 
least, was tbe view of the case which Hilda and Eenyon 
endeavoured to impress on their own minds, and impart to 
those wbom their opinions migbt influence. 

One of Miriam's friends took tbe matter sadly to heart. 
Tbis was the young Italian. Donatello, as we bave seen, had 
been an eye-witness of the stranger's first appearance, and had 
ever since nourished a singular prejudice against the mys- 
terious, dusky, death-scented apparition. It resembled not 
80 much a human dislike or hatred, as one of those instinctive, 
unreasoning antipathies which the lower anìmals sometimes 
display, and which generally prove more trustwortby than 
the acutest insight into character. The shadow of tbe model, 
always flung into the light which Miriam diffused around ber, 
caused no slight trouble to Donatello. Yet he was of a 
nature so remarkably genial and joyous, so simply happy, 
tbat he migbt well afford to bave something subtracted from 
bis comfort, and make tolerable sbifl to live ap on what 
remained. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

mibum's studio. 

The courtyard and staircase of a palace built three hundred 
years ago, are a peculiar feature of modem Bome, and interest 
the stranger more than many tbings of which he has heard 
loftier descriptions. You pass througli the grand breadth and 
height of a squalid entrance-way, and perhaps see a range of 
dusky pillars, forming a sort of cloister round the court, and 
in the intervals, from pillar to pillar, are strewn fragments of 
antique statues, headless and legless torsos, and busts that have 
invariably lost — what it might be well if living men could lay 
aside in that uniragrant atmosphere — the nose. Bas-reliefs, 
the spoil of some far oldcr palace, are 'set in the surrounding 
waJls, every stone of which has been ravished from the 
Coliseum, or any other imperiai min which earlier barbarism 
had not already Icvelled with the earth. Between two of the 
pillars, moreover, stands an old sarcophagus without its lid, 
and with ali its more prominently projecting sculptures broken 
off; perhaps it once held famous dust, and the bony 
frame- work of some historic man, although now only a re- 
ceptacle for the rubbish of the courtyard, and a half-wom 
broom. 

In the centre of the court, under the blue Italian sky, and 
with the hundred Windows of the vast palace gazing down 
upon it, from four sides, appears a fountain. It brims over 
from one stone basin to another, or gushes from a Naiad*s um, 
or spirts its many little jets from the mouths of nameless 
monsters, which were merely grotesque and artificial when 
Bernini, or whoever was their unnatural father, first produced 
them; but now the patches of moss, the tufls of grass, the 
trailing maiden-hair, and ali sorts of verdant weeds that 
thrive in the cracks and crevices of moist marble, teli us that 
Nature takes the fountain back into her great heart, and 
cherishes it as kindly as if it were a woodland spring. And, 
hark ! the plesant murmur, the gurgle, the plash ! You might 
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bear just those tìnkling sounds from any tiny waterfall in the 
forest, thougli here they gain a delicious pathos from the 
stately echoes that reverberate their naturai language. So 
the fountain is not altogether glad, after ali its three centuries 
of play ! 

In one of the angles of the courtyard, a pillared doorway 
gives access to the staircase, with its spacious breadth of low, 
marble steps, iip which, in former times, have gone the 
princes and cardinals of the great Roman family who buìlt 
thìs palace. Or they have come down, with stili grander and 
loflìer mìen, on their way to the Yatican or the Quirinale there 
to put off their scarlet hats in exchange for the triple crown. 
But, in fine, ali these iUustrious personages have gone down 
their hereditary staircase for the last time, leaving it to be the 
thoroughfare of ambassadors, English noblemen, American 
millionnaires, artists, tradesmen, washerwomen, and people of 
every degree; ali of whom fìnd such gilded and marble- 
panelled saloons as their pomp and luxnry demand, or such 
homely garrets as their necessity can pay for, within this one 
multifarious abode. Only, in not a single nook of the palace 
(bmlt for splendour, and the accommodation of a vast retinue, 
but with no vision of a happy fìreside or any mode of domestic 
enjoyment) does the humblest or the haughtiest occupant find 
comfort. 

Up such a staircase, on the morning after the scene at the 
sculpture gallery, sprang the light foot of Donatello. He as- 
cended firom story to story, passing lofty doorways, set within 
neh frames of sculptured marble, and climbing unweariedly 
upward, until the glories of the first piano and the elegance of 
the middle height were exchanged for a sort of Alpine region, 
cold and naked in its aspect. Steps of rough stone, rude 
wooden balustrades, a brick pavement in the passages, a dingy 
whitewash on the walls ; these were here the palatial features. 
Finally, he paused before an oaken door, on which was pinned 
a card, hearing the name of Miriam Schaefer, artist in oils. 
Here Donatello knocked, and the door immediately fell some- 
what ajar; its latch having beeu pulled up by means of a 
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string on the inside. Pafising through a little ante-room, he 
found himself in Miriam's presence. 

** Come in, wild Faun/' she said, '' and teli me the latest 
news from Arcady ! " 

The artist was not just then at her easel, but was busied 
with the feminine task of mending a pair of gloves. 

There is something extremelj pleasant, and even touching 
— at least, of verj sweet, soft, and winning effect — ^in this 
peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing women from men. 
Olir own sex is incapable of any such byplay aside from the 
main business of life ; but women — ^be they of what earthly 
rank they may, however gifted with intellect or genius, or 
endowed with awfdl beauty — bave always some little handi- 
work ready to fili the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A 
needle is familiar to the fingers of them ali. A queen, no 
doubt, plies it on occasion; the woman-poet can use it as 
adroitly as her pen ; the woman^s eye, that has discovered 
a new star, tums from its glory to send the polished little 
instrument gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, or to 
dam a casual frày in her dress. And they bave greatly the 
advantage of us in thia respect. The slender thread of silk 
or cotton keeps them united with the small, familiar, gentle 
interests of life, the continually operating influences of which 
do so much for the health of the character, and carry off 
what would otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of morbid 
sensibility. A vast deal of human sympathy runs along this 
electric line, stretching from the throne to the wicker-chair 
of the humblest seamstress, and keeping high and low in a 
species of communion with their kindred beings. Methinks 
it is a token of healthy and gentle characteristics, when 
women of high thoughts and accomplishments love to sew ; 
especially as they are never more at home with their own 
hearts than while so occupied. 

And when the work falls in a woman*s lap, of its own 
accord, and the needle ihvoluntarily ceases to fly, it is a sign 
of trouble, quìte as trustworthy as the throb of the heart 
itself. This was what happened to Miriam. Even while 
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Donatello stood gazing at ber, she seemed to bave forgotten 
bis presence, allowing bim to drop out of ber tbougbts, and 
tbe tom giove to fall from ber ìdle fingerà. Simple as be 
was, tbe young man knew by bis sympatbies tbat sometbìng 
"was amiss. 

" Dear lady, you are sad," said be, drawing dose to ber. 

" It is notbing, Donatello," sbe replied, resnming ber work ; 
'^ yes ; a little sad, perbaps ; but tbat is not strange for us 
people of tbe ordinary world, especially for women. You are 
of a cbeerfuller race, my friend, and know notbing of tbis 
disease of sadness. But wby do you come into tbis sbadowy 
room of mine ? " 

" Wby do you make it so sbadowy ? " asked be. 

"We artists purposely exclude sunsbine, and ali but a 
partial ligbt," said Miriam, " because we tbink it necessary 
to put ourselves at odds witb nature before trying to imitate 
ber. Tbat strikes you very strangely, does it not? But 
we make very pretty pictures sometimes, witb our artfully 
arranged ligbts and sbadows. Amuse yourself witb some of 
mine, Donatello, and by and by I sball be in tbe mood to 
begin tbe portrait we were talking about." 

Tbe room bad tbe customary aspect of a painter's studio ; 
one of tbose deligbtful spots tbat bardly seem to belong to 
tbe actual world, but ratber to be tbe outward type of a 
poet's baunted imagination, wbere tbere are gbmpses, sketcbes, 
and baJf-developed bints of beings and objects grander and 
more beautiful tban we can any wbere find in reality. Tbe 
Windows were closed witb sbutters, or deeply curtained, 
except one, wbicb was partly open to a stmless portion of 
tbe sky, admitting only from bigb upward tbat partial ligbt 
wbicb, witb its strongly marked contrast of sbadow, is tbe 
first requisite towards seeing objects pictorially. Pencil- 
drawings were pinned against tbe wall or scattered on tbe 
tables. Unframed canvases tumed tbeir backs on tbe spec- 
tator, presenting only a blank to tbe eye, and cburlisbly con- 
cealìng wbatever ricbes of scenery or buman beauty Miriam's 
skill bad depicted on tbe otber side. 
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In the obscurest part of the room Donatello vas half 
startled at perceiving duskily a woman with long dark hair, 
who threw up her arms i¥Ìth a wild gesture of tragic despair, 
and appeared to beckon bini into the darkness along with 
her. 

'' Do not be afraid, Donatello," said Miriam, smiling to see 
him peering doubtfuUy into the mysterious dusk. "She 
means you no mischief, nor conld perpetrate any if she wished 
ìt ever so much. It is a lady of exceedingly pliable disposi- 
tion ; now a heroine of romance, and now a rustie maid ; yet 
ali for show ; being created, ìndeed, on purpose to wear neh 
shawls and other gannente in a becomiog £ishion. This is 
the true end of her being, although she pretends to assome 
the most yaried duties and perform many parte in life, while 
really the poor piippet has nothìng on earth to do. Upon 
my word, I am satirical unawares, and seem to be deecribing 
nine women out of ten in the person of my lay-figure. For 
most purposes she has the advantage of the sisterhood. 
Would I were like her 1 " 

" How it changes her aspect," exclaimed Donatello, " to 
know that she is but a jointed figure. When my eyes first 
fell upon her, I thought her arms moved, as if beckoning me 
to help her in some direful perii." 

"Are you often troubled with such sinister freaks of 
fancy ? " asked Miriam. *' I should not bave supposed ìt." 

" To teli you the truth, dearest signorina," answered the 
youDg Italian, *' I am apt to be fearfìil in old, gloomy houses, 
and in the dark. I love no dark or dusky comers, except it 
be in a grotto, or among the thick green leaves of an arbour, 
or in some nook of the woods, such as I know many in the 
neighbourhood of my home. Even there, if a stray sunbeam 
steal in, the shadow is ali the better for its cheerful glimmer." 

" Yes ; you are a Faun, you know," said the fair artist, 
laughing at the remembrance of the scene of the day before. 
"But the world is sadly changed now-a-days; grievously 
changed, poor Donatello, since those happy times when your 
race used to dwell in the Arcadìan woods, playing hide-and- 
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seek with the nymphs in grottoes and nooks of shrubberjr. 
You bave reappeared on earth some centurìes too late." 

" I do not understand you now," answered Donatello, look- 
ing perplexed ; " only, signorina, I am glad to bave my life- 
time wbile you live ; and wbere you are, be it in cities or 
fìelds, I would fain be there too." 

" I wonder wbetber I ougbt to allow you to speak in tbis 
way," said Miriam, looking tbougbtfully at bim. "Many 
young women would tbink it beboved tbem to be offended. 
Hilda would never let you speak so, I dare say. Bat be is 
a mere boy," sbe added, aside, ''a simple boy, putting 
bis boyish beart to tbe proof on tbe first woman wbom be 
cbances to meet. If yonder lay-figure bad bad tbe luck to 
meet bim first, sbe would bave smitten bim as deeply as I." 

" Are you angry witb me ? " asked Donatello, dolorously. 

" Not in tbe least," answered Miriam, frankly giving bim 
ber band. " Fray look over some of tbese sketcbes till I bave 
leisure to cbat witb you a Httle. I bardly tbink I am in 
spirits enougb to begin your portrait to-day." 

Donatello was as gentle and docile as a pet spaniel; as 
pla3rful, too, in bis general disposition, or saddening witb bis 
mistress's varìable mood like tbat or any otber kindly animai 
wbicb bas tbe faculty of bestowing ite sympatbies more com- 
pletely tban men or women can ever do. Accordingly, as 
Miriam bade bim, be tried to tum bis attention to a great 
pile and confusion of pen-and-ink sketcbes and pencil-drawings 
wbicb lity tossed togetber on a table. As it cbanced, bow- 
ever, tbey gave tbe poor youtb little deligbt. 

Tbe first tbat be took up was a very impressive sketcb, in 
wbicb tbe artist bad jotted down ber rougb ideas for a picture 
of Jael driving tbe nail tbrougb tbe temples of Sisera. It 
was dasbed off witb remarkable power, and sbowed a toucb 
or two tbat were actually life-like and deatb-like, as if 
Miriam bad been standing by wben Jael gave tbe first stroke 
of ber murderous bammer, or as if sbe berself were Jael, and 
felt irresistibly impelled to make ber bloody confession in 
tbis guise. 

8 
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Her first conceptìon of the stem Jewess had evidenUy been 
that of perfect womanliood, a lovely fonn, and a high, heroic 
face of lofty beauty; but, dissatisfied either with her own 
work or the terrìble story itself, Miriam had added a certain 
wayward quirk of her pencil, which at once converted the 
heroine into a vulgar murderess. It was evident that a Jael 
like this would be sure to search Sisera*s pockets as soon as 
the breath was out of his body. 

In another sketch she had attempted the story of Judith, 
which we see represented by the old masters so often, and in 
such yarious styles. Here, too, beginning with a passionate 
and fiery conception of the subject in ali eamestness, she had 
given the last touches in utter scom, as it were, of the feel- 
ings which at first took such powerfiil possession of her band. 
The head of Holofemes (which, by the by, had a pair of 
twifited moustaches, like those of a certain potentate of the 
day) being fairly cut off, was screwing ita eyes upward 
and twirling its features into a diabolical grin of triumphant 
malice, which it fiung right in Judith's &ce. On her part, 
she had the startled aspect that might be conceived of a cook 
if a calf ^s head should sneer at her when about to be popped 
into the dinner-pot. 

Over and over again, there was the idea of woman, acting 
the part of a revengeful mischief towards man. It was, indeed, 
very singular to see how the artist^s imagination seemed to 
run on these storìes of bloodshed, in which woman's band was 
crimsoned by the stain^ and how, too— in one foi%i or an- 
other, grotesque or sternly sad — she failed not to bring out 
the moral, that woman must strike through her own heart 
to reach a human life, whatever were the motive that im- 
pelled her. 

One of the sketches represented the daughter of Herodias 
receiving the head of John the Baptist in a charger. The 
general conception appeared to be taken from Bernardo 
Luini's picture, in the Ufiizzi galleiy at Florence; but 
Miriam had imparted to the saint^s face a look of gentle and 
heavenly reproach, with sad and blessed eyes fixed upward 
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at the maiden ; by tlie force of which miraculous glance, ber 
whole womanhood was at once awakened to love and endless 
remorse. 

These sketches had a most disagreaable efiect on Dona- 
tello's peculiar temperament. He gave a sbudder ; bis face 
assnmed a look of trouble, fear, and disgust; he snatched up 
one sketch after another, as if about to tear it in pieces. 
Finally, shoving away the pile of drawings, he shrank back 
from the table and clasped bis hands over bis ejes. 

" What is the matter, Donatello ? " asked Miriam, looking 
up from a letter which sbe was now writing. " Ah ! I did 
not mean jou to see those drawings. They are ugly phan- 
toms that stole out of my mind; not things that I created, 
but things that haunt me. See 1 bere are some trifles that 
perhaps will please you better." 

Sbe gave bim a portfolio, the sketches in which indicated 
a happier mood of mind, and one, it is to be hoped, more 
tndy characteristic of the artist. Supposing neither of these 
classes of subjects to show anything of ber own individuality, 
Miriam had evidently a great scope of fancy, and a sìngular 
faculty of putting what looked like beart into ber próductions. 
The latter sketches were domestic and common scenes, so 
finely and subtilely idealized that they seemed such as we 
may see at any moment, and every where ; while stiU there 
was the indefinable something added, or taken away, which 
makes ali the difiference between sordid life and an earthly 
paradise. The feeling and sympathy in aU of them were 
deep and true. There was the scene, that comes once in 
every life, of the lover winning the soft and pure avowal of 
basbful affection from the maiden, whose slender form balf 
leans towards bis arm, balf sbrinks from it, we know not 
which. There was wedded affection in its successive stages, 
represented in a series of delicately conceived designs, touched 
with a holy fire, that bumed from youth to age in those two 
hearts, and gave one identical beauty to the faces, tbroughout 
ali the changes of feature. 

There was a drawing of an in&nt*s shoe, balf worn out 

3—2 
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with the airy print of the blessed foot within ; a thing that 
would make a mother amile or weep out of the very depths 
of her heart ; and yet an actual mother would not have been 
lìkely to apprecìate the poetry of the little shoe, until Miriam 
revealed ìt to her. It was wonderftil, the depth and force 
with which the above, and other kindred subjects were 
depìcted, and the profound significance which they oflen 
acquired. The artist, stili in her fresh youth, could not 
probably have drawn any of these deai* and neh experiences 
from her own life; unless, perchance, that first sketch of 
ali, the avowal of maiden affection, were a remembered in- 
cident, and not a prophecy. But it is more delightful to 
believe, that, from first to last, they were the productions of 
a beautiful imagination, dealing with the warm and pure 
suggestions of a woman's heart, and thus idealizing a truer 
and lovelier picture of the life that belongs to woman, than 
an actual acquaintance with some of its hard and dusty facts 
could have inspired. So considered, the sketches intimated 
such a force and variety of imaginative S3rmpathies as would 
enable Miriam to fiU her life richly with the bliss and 
sufiering of womanhood, however barren it might indivi- 
dually be. 

There was one observable point, indeed, betokening that 
the artist relinquished, for her personal self, the happiness 
which she could so profoundly appreciate for others. In ali 
those sketches of common life, and the afiections that spirit- 
ualized it, a figure was portrayed apart : now it peeped be- 
tween the branches of a shrubbery, amid which two lovers 
sat ; now it was looking through a frosted window, from the 
outside, while a young wedded pair sat at thelr new fireside, 
within; and once it leaned firom a chariot, which six horses 
were whirling onward in pomp and pride, and gazed at a 
scene of humble enjoyment by a cottage-door. Always it 
was the same figure, and always depicted with an expression 
of deep sadness; and in every instance, slightly as they 
were brought out, the face and form had the traits of 
Miriam*s own. 
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''Do you like these sketcbes better, Donatello?" asked 
Miriam. 

" Yes," said Donatello, rather doubtfuUy. 

" Not mucb, I fear," responded sbe, langbing. " And wbat 
sbould a boy like you — a Faun, too— know about tbe joys 
and sorrows, tbe ìntertwining ligbt and sbadow, of buman 
life ? I forgot that you were a Faun. You cannot sufier 
deeply; tberefore you can but balf enjoy. Here, now, is a 
subject wbicb you can better appreciate." 

Tbe sketcb represented merely a rustie dance, but witb 
sucb extravagance of fun as was deligbtflil to bebold; and 
bere tbere was no drawback, except tbat strange sigb and 
sadness wbicb always come wben we are merriest. 

'' I am going to paint tbe picture in oils," said tbe artist; 
" and I want you, Donatello, for tbe wildest dancer of tbem 
ali. Will you sit for me, some day ? — or, ratber, dance for 
me?" 

"Obi most gladly, signorina!" exclaimed Donatello. 
" See ; it sball be like tbis." 

And fortbwitb be began to dance, and flit about tbe studio, 
like an incarnate sprìte of jollity, pausing at last on tbe ex- 
tremity of one toe, as if tbat were the only portion of bimself, 
wbereby bis fìisky nature could come in contact witb tbe 
eartb. Tbe eflect in tbat sbadowy cbamber, wbence tbe 
artist bad so carefìilly excluded tbe sunsbine,, was as enliven- 
ing as if one brigbt ray bad contrived to sbimmer in and 
frolle around tbe walls, and finally rest just in tbe centre of 
tbe floor. 

"Tbat was admirablel" said Miriam, witb an approving 
smile. " If I can catcb you on my canvas, it will be a 
glorious picture ; only I am afìraid you will dance out of it, 
by tbe very trutb of tbe representation, just wben I sball 
bave given it tbe last toucb. We will try it one of tbese 
days. And now, to reward you for tbat jolly exbibition, you 
sball see wbat bas been sbown to no one else." 

Sbe went to ber easel, on wbicb was placed a picture witb 
its back tumed towards tbe spectator. Reveraing tbe position. 
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tbere appeared the portrait of a beautiful woroan, such as 
one sees only two or three, ìf even so manj times, in ali a 
lifetìme ; so beautiful, tbat sbe seemed to get into your con- 
sciousness and memory, and could never afberwards be sbut 
out, but baunted your dreams, for pleasure or for pain ; hold- 
ing your inner realm as a conquered temtory, tbougb without 
deigning to make berself at home tbere. 

Sbe was very youtbful, and bad wbat was usually tbougbt 
to be a Jewisb aspect ; a complexion in wbicb tbere was no 
roseate bloom, yet neitber was it pale ; dark eyes, into wbicb 
you migbt look as deeply as your glance woùld go, and stili 
be conscious of a deptb tbat you bad not sounded, tbougb it 
lay open to tbe day. Sbe bad black, abundant bair, witb 
none of tbe vulgar glossiness of otber women's sable locks ; 
if ' sbe were really of Jewisb blood, tben tbis was Jewisb bair, 
and a dark glory, sucb as crowns no Christian maiden's head. 
Gazing at tbis portrait, you saw wbat Rachel migbt bave 
been, when Jacob deemed ber wortb the wooing seven years, 
and seven more; or perchance sbe migbt ripen to be wbat 
Judith was, when sbe vanquished Holofemes witb ber beauty, 
and slew bim for too much adoring it. 

Miriam watcbed Donatello's contemplation of the picture, 
and seeing bis simple rapture, a smile of pleasure brightened 
on ber face, mixed witb a little scom ; at least, ber lips curled 
and ber eyes gleamed, as if sbe disdained either bis admiration 
or ber own enjoyment of it. 

" Tben you ììke the picture, Donatello ?" sbe asked. 

" Oh, beyond wbat I can teli !" be answered. " So beau- 
tiful!— so beautiful!" 

" And do you recognize tbe likeness ?" 

" Signora," exclaimed Donatello, tuming from tbe picture 
to tbe artist, in astonishment tbat sbe should ask the quesdon, 
'' tbe resemblance is as little to be mistaken as if you bad 
bent over tbe smooth surface of a fountain, and possessed tbe 
witcbcrafl to cali fortb tbe image tbat you made tbere ! It 
is yourself !" 

Donatello said the truth ; and we forbore to speak descrip- 
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tively of Miriam's beauty earlìer in onr narrative, because we 
fofesaw this occasion to bring it perhaps more forcibly before 
the reader. 

We know not whether the portrait were a flattered like- 
ness; probably not, regarding it raerely as the delineation of a 
lovely face ; although Miriam, like ali self-painters, may bave 
endowed herself with certain graces which other eyes might 
not discem. Artista are fond of painting their own portraits; 
and, in Florence, there is a gaìlery of hundreds of them, 
including the most illustrious, in ali of which there are auto- 
bìographical characterìstics, so to speak; traits, expressions, 
loftinesses, and amenities, which would bave been invisible, 
had they not been painted from within. Yet their reality 
and truth are none the less. Miriam, in like manner, had 
doubtless conveyed some of the intimate resalts of ber heart- 
knowledge into ber own portrait, and perhaps wished to try 
whether they wonld be perceptible to so simple and naturai 
an observer as Donatello. 

'^ Does the expression please you ? ** she asked. 

" Yes," said Donatello, hesitatingly ; "if it would only smile 
so like the sunshine as you sometimes do. No, it is sadder 
than I thought at first. Cannot you make yourself smile a 
little, signorina?" 

*' A forced smile is uglier than a frown," said Miriam, a 
bright, naturai smile breaking out over ber face, even as she 
spoke. 

" Oh ! catch it nowl " cried Donatello, clapping bis hands. 
''Let it shine upon the picture! There! it has vaniahed 
already ! And you are sad again, very sad ; and the picture 
gazes sadly forth at me, as if some evil had befallen it in the 
little time since I looked last.^* 

" How perplexed you seem, my £riend ! " answered Miriam. 
** I really half believe you are a Faun, there is such a mystery 
and terror for you in these dark moods, which are just as 
naturai as daylight to us people of ordinary mould. I adviae 
you, at ali events, to look at other faces with those innocent 
and happy eyes, and never more to gaze at mine I" 
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** You speak in vain," replied the yonng man, witìb a deeper 
emphasis than sbe had ever before beard in bis voice; '^shroud 
yourself in wbat gloom you will, I must needs follow you." 

" Well, well, well," said Miriam, impatiently : " but leave 
me now ; for, to speak plainly, my good friend, you grow 
a little wearìsome. I walk this aflernoon in the Borghese 
grounds. Meet me tbere, if it suite your pleasure.'* 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE yiRGIN*S SHRINE. 



After Donatello bad lefl tbe studio, Miriam berself came fortb, 
and taking ber way tbrougb some of tbe intricacies of tbe 
city, entered wbat migbt be called eitber a widening of a 
Street, or a small piazza. Tbe neigbbourbood comprised a 
baker*s oven, emitting tbe usuai fragrance of sour bread ; a 
sboe sbop; a linendraper's sbop; a pipe and cigar sbop; 
a lottery office; a station for Frencb soldiers, witb a sentinel 
pacing in front ; and a fruit stand, at wbicb a Roman matron 
was selling tbe dried kemels of cbesnuts, wretcbed little %s, 
and some bouquets of yesterday. A cburcb, of course, was 
near at band, tbe fa9ade of wbicb ascended into lofly pinnacles, 
wbereon were percbed two or tbree winged figures of stone, 
eitber angelic or allegorical, blowing stone trumpets in dose 
vicinity to tbe upper Windows of an old and sbabby palace. 
Tbis palace was distinguisbed by a feature not very common 
in tbe architecture of Roman edifices; tbat is to say, a me- 
dieval tower, square, massive, lofty, and battlemented and 
macbicolated at the summit. 

At one of tbe angles of the battlements stood a sbrine of 
the Virgin, such as we see every where at tbe street-corners 
of Róme, but seldom or never, except in tbis solitary instance, 
at a beight above tbe ordinary level of men's views and 
aspirations. Connected witb tìiis old tower and its lofty 
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shrìne, there is a legend which we cannot bere pause io teli ; 
bnt for centuries a lamp has been buming before the Yirgin's 
image, at noon, at midnight, and at ali hours of the twenty- 
four, and must be kept buming for ever, as long as the 
tower shall stand; or else the tower itself, the palace, and 
whatever estate belongs to ìt, shall pass from ìts hereditaiy 
posseasor, in accordance with an ancient vow, and become the 
property of the Church. 

As Miriam approached, she looked upward, and saw — 
not, indeed, the flame of the never-dying lamp, which was 
swallowed up in the broad sunlight that brightened the shrine 
— ^but a flock of white doves, skimming, fluttering, and 
wheeling about the topmost height of the tower, their silver 
wings flashing in the pure transparency of the air. Several 
of them sat on the ledge of the upper window, pushing one 
another off b j their eager struggle for this favourite station, 
and ali tapping their beaks and flapping their wings tumul- 
tuouslj against the panes; some had alighted in the Street, 
far below, but flew hastilj upward, at the sound of the 
window being thrust ajar, and bpening in the middle, on 
rustj hinges, as Roman Windows do. 

A ÙÒT joung girl, dressed in white, showed herself at the 
aperture for a single instant, and threw forth as much as her 
two small hands could hold of some kind of food, for the 
flock of eleemosjmarj doves. It seemed greatlj to the taste 
of the feathered people ; for they tried to snatch beakfìils of 
it from her grasp, caught ìt in the air, and rushed downward 
alter it upon the pavement. 

" What a pretty scene this is," thought Miriam, with a 
kindly smile, " and how like a dove she is herself, the fair, 
pure creature ! The other doves know her for à sister, I 
am sure." 

Miriam passed beneath the deep portai of the palace, and 
tuming to the left, began to mount flight after flight of a 
staircase, which, for the lofUness of its aspiration, was worthy 
to be Jacob*s ladder, or, at ali events, the steircase of the 
Tower of Babd. The city bustle, which is heard even in 
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Bome, the rumble of wheels orer the iincomfortable pavìng- 
Btones, the hard harsh cries, re-echolng in the high and 
narrow streets, grew faint and died away; as the turmoìl of 
the world will always die, if we set onr faces to climb heaven- 
ward. Hìgher, and hìgher stili; and now, glancing through 
the successiye Windows that threw in their narrow light upon 
the stairs, her view stretched across the roofs of the city, 
unimpeded even by the stateliest palaces. Only the domes of 
churches ascend into this airy region, and hold np their 
golden crosses on a level with her eye ; except, that, out of 
the very heart of Rome, the column of Antoninus thrusts 
itself upward, with St. Paul upon its summit, the sole human 
form that seems to bave kept her company. 

Finally, the staircase carne to an end; save that, on one 
side of the little entry where it terminated, a flight of a dozen 
steps gave access to the roof of the tower and the legendary 
shrine. On the other side was a door, at which Miriam 
knocked, but rather as a friendly announcement of her pre- 
sence than with any doubt of hospitable welcome ; for, awaiting 
no responso, she lifled the latch and entered. 

"What a hermitage you bave found for yourself, dear 
Hilda I " she exclaimed. " You breathe sweet air, above ali 
the evil scents of Rome ; and even so, in your maiden eleva- 
tion, you dwell above our vanities and passions, our moral 
dust and mud, with the doves and the angels for your nearest 
neighbours. I should not wonder if the Catholics were to 
make a saint of you, like your namesake of old; especially 
as you bave almost avowed yourself of their religion, by 
undertaking to keep the lamp alight before the Virgin's 
shrine." 

" No, no, Miriam ! " said Hilda, who had come joyfiilly 
forward to greet her friend. " You must not cali me a 
Catholic. A Christian girl — even a daughter of the Puritans 
— may surely pay honour to the idea of divine Womanhood, 
without giving up the faith of her forefathers. But how kind 
you are to dimb into my dovecote ! " 

" It is no trifling proof of friendship, indeed," answered 
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Miriam ; " I shotild think tbere were three hundred stairs at 
least." 

" Bnt it will do you good," continued Hilda. " A height 
of some fifly feet above the roofe of Rome gives me ali the 
advantages that I couid get from fifty miles of distance. The 
air so exhilarates my spirits, that sometìmes I feel half in- 
clined to attempt a flight from the top of my tower, in the 
faith that I should float npward." 

" Oh, pray don t try it ! " said Miriam, langhing. " If 
it should tum out that you are less than an angel, you would 
find the stones of the Roman pavement very hard ; and if an 
angel, indeed, I am afraid you would never come down among 
US again." 

This young American girl was an example of the freedom 
of life which it is possible for a female artist to enjoy at 
Rome. She dwelt in her tower, as free to descend into the 
corrupted atmosphere of the city beneath, as one of her com- 
panion doves to fly downward into the Street; — ali alone^ 
perfectly independent, under her own sole guardianship, un- 
lesa watched over by the Virgin, whose shrine she tended ; 
doing what she liked, without a suspicion or a shadow upon 
the snowy whiteness of her fame. The customs of artist life 
bestow such liberty upon the sex, which is elsewhere restricted 
within so much narrower limits ; and it is perhaps an indica- 
tion that, whenever we admit women to a wider scope of 
pusuits and professions, we must also remove the shackles of 
our present conventional rules, which would then become an 
insufferable restraint on either maid or wife. The system 
seems to work unexceptionably in Rome ; and in many other 
cases, as in Hilda's, purity of heart and life are allowed to 
assert themselves, and to be their own proof and security, 
to a degree unknown in the society of other cities. 

Hilda, in her native land, had early shown what was pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs a decided genius for the pictorial 
art. Even in her school days — stili not so very distant — 
she had produced sketches that were seized upon by men 
of taste, and hoarded as among the choicest treasures of their 
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portfolios; scenes delicately imagined, lacking, perhaps, the 
realitj whìch comes only from a dose acquaintance ¥rith life» 
but so soiUy touched with feeling and fancj that you seemed 
to be looking at humanity with angela' eyes. With years 
and experìence slie might be expected to attain a darker 
and more forcible touch, which would impart to her designa 
the relìef they needed. Had Hilda remained in her own 
country it is not improbable that she might bave produced 
originai works worthy to bang in that gallery of native art 
which, w^ hope, is destined to extend its rich length through 
many future centuries. An orphan, however, without near re- 
latives, and possessed of a little property, she had found it 
within her possibilities to come to Italy ; that centrai dime, 
whither the eyes and the heart of every artist tum, as if 
pictures could not be made to glow in any other atmosphere, 
as if statues could not assume grace and expression save in 
that land of whitest marble. 

Hilda's gentle courage had brought her safely over land 
and sea ; her mild, uniiagging perseverance had made a place 
for her in the famous city, even like a flower that finds a 
chink for itself, and a little earth to grow in, on whatever 
ancient wall its slender roots may fasten. Here she dwelt, 
in her tower, possessing a friend or two in Rome, but no 
home companion except the flock of doves, whose cote was 
in a ruinous chamber contiguous to her own. They soon 
became as familiar with the fair-haired Saxon girl as if she 
were a bom sister of their brood ; and her customary white 
robe bore such an analogy to their snowy plumage that the 
confratemity of artiste called Hilda the Dove, and recognized 
her aerial apartment as the Dove-cote. And while the other 
doves flew far and wide in quest of what was good for them, 
Hilda likewise spread her wings, and sought such ethereal 
and imaginative sustenance as God ordains for creatures of 
her kind. 

We know not whether the result of her Italian studies, so 
far as it could yet be seen, will be accepted as a good or 
desirable one. Certain it is, that, since her arrivai in the 
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pictorial land, Hilda seemed to have entirelj lost the impulse 
of originai design, which brought ber thither. No doubt the 
girFs early dreams had been of sending forms and hues of 
beauty into the yisible world out of her own mind ; of com- 
pelling scenes of poetrj and historj to live before men's eyes, 
through conceptions and by methods individuai to herself. 
But more and more, as she grew familiar with the miracles of 
art that enrich so many galleries in Rome, Hilda had ceased 
to consider herself as an originai artist. No wonder that this 
change should have befallen her. She was endowed with a 
deep and sensitive &culty of àppreciation ; she had the gift 
of discerning and worshipping excellence in a most unusual 
measure. No other person, it is probable, recognized so 
adequately, and enjoyed with such deep delight, the pictorial 
wonders that were bere displayed. She saw — no, not saw, 
but felt — through and through a picture ; she bestowed upon 
it ali the warmth and richness of a woman*s sympathy ; not 
by any intellectual effort, but by this strength of heart, and 
this guiding light of sympathy, she went straight to the 
centrai point, in which the master had conceived his work. 
Thus, she viewed it, as it were, with his own eyes, and hence 
her comprehension of any picture that interested her was 
perfect. 

This power and depth of àppreciation depended partly upon 
Hilda's physical organization, which was at once healtMul 
and exquisitely delicate ; and, connected with this advantage, 
she had a command of band, a nicety and force of touch, which 
is an endowment separate from pictorial genius, though indis- 
pensable to its exercise. 

It has probably happened in many other instances, as it 
did in Hilda^s case, that she ceased to aim at originai achieve- 
ment in consequence of the very gifls which so exquisitely 
fitted her to profit by familiarity with the works of the mighty 
old masters. Reverencing these wonderfìil men so deeply, she 
was too grateful for ali they bestowed upon her, too loyal, too 
humble, in their awful presence, to think of enrolling herself 
in their society. Beholding the miracles of beauty wl^ch 
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thej had achieved, the world seemed already ricb enough iu 
originai detógns, and nothing more was so desirable as to 
diffuse those selfsame beautìes more widely among mankind. 
Ali the youthful hopes and ambitions, the fancifd ideas whìch 
she had brought from home, of great pictures to be conceived 
in her feminine mind, were flung aside, and, so far as those 
most intimate with her could discem, relinquished without a 
sigh. Ali that she wonld henceforth attempt — and that most 
reverently, not to say religiously — was to catch and reflect 
some of the glory which had been shed upon canyas from the 
immortai pencils of old. 

So Hilda became a copyist: in the Pinacotheca of the 
Yatican, in the galleries of the Pamfili>Doria palace, the 
Borghese, the Corsini, the Sciarra, her easel was set up before 
many a famous picture of Guido, Domenichino, Raphael, and 
the deyout painters of earlier schools than these. Other 
artista and visitors from foreign lands beheld the slender, 
girlish figure in front of some world-known work, absorbed, 
unconscious of everything around her, seeming to live only 
in what she sought to do. They smiled, no doubt, at the 
audacity which led her to dream of copying those mighty 
achievements. But if they paused to look over her shoulder, 
and had sensibiHty enough to understand what was before 
their eyes, they soon felt inclined to believe that the spirita 
of the old maaters were hovering over Hilda, and guiding her 
delicate white band. In truth, firom whatever realm of blisa 
and many-coloured beauty those spirits might descend, it 
would bave been no unworthy errand to help so gentle and 
pure a worshipper of their genius in giving the last divine 
touch to her repetitions of their works. 

Her copies were indeed marvellous. Accuracy was not the 
phrase for them ; a Chinese copy is accurate. Hilda's had 
that evanescent and ethereal life — that fiitting fragrance, as 
it were, of the originala — which it is as difiicult to catch and 
retain as it would be for a sculptor to get the very movement 
and varying colour of a living man into bis marble bust. 
Only by watching the efforts of the most skilful copyists — 
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men who spend a lifetime, as some of them do, in multipljring 
copies of a single picture — and obeerving how invarìably 
thej leave out just the indefinable charm that involves the 
last, inestimable value, can we understand the difficultieB of 
the task which they undertake. 

It was not Hilda's general practice to attempt reproducing 
the whole of a great piotare, but to select some high, noble, 
and delicate portion of it, in which the spirit and essence of 
the pictuie culminated : the Yirgin's celestial sorrow, for 
example, or a hovering angel, imbued with immortai light, or 
a Saint with the glow of heaven in his dying face — and these 
would be rendered with her whole soni. If a picture had 
darkened into an ìndistinct shadow through time and neglect, 
or had been injured by cleaning, or retouched by some pro- 
fane band, she seemed to possess the faculty of seeing it in 
its pristine glory. The copy would come from her hands 
with what the beholder felt must be the light which the old 
master had ìeà upon the originai in bestowing his final and 
most ethereal touch. In some instances even (at least, so 
those believed who best appredated Hilda's power and sensi- 
bility), she had been enabled to execute what the great master 
had conceived in his imagination, but had not so perfectly 
succeeded in putting upon canvas ; a result surely not im- 
poBsible when such depth of symyathy as she possessed waà 
assisted by the delicate skill and accuracy of her slender 
band. In such cases the girl was but \a finer instrument, a 
more exquisitely effective piece of mechanism, by the help of 
which the spirit of some great departed painter now first 
achieved his ideal, centuries afler his own earthly band, that 
other tool, had turned to dust. 

Not to describe her as too much a wonder, however, Hilda, 
or the Dove, as her well-wishers half laughingly delighted to 
cali her, had been pronounced by good judges incomparably 
the best copyist in Rome. After minute examination of her 
Works, the most skilful artist declared that she had been led 
to her results by foUowing precisely the same process step by 
step through which the originai painter had trodden to the 
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derelopment of bis idea. Other copyists — ^if sach ihey are 
worthy to be called — attempt only a superficial imitatìon. 
Copies of the old masten in this eenae are produced by tbou- 
sands ; there are artista, aa we bave said, wbo spend tbeir 
lives in painting tbe Works, or perbaps one single work of one 
iUastnouB painter over and over again : tbus tbey convert 
themselves into Gnido macbines, or Bapbaelic macbines. 
Tbeir performances, ìt is trae, are often wonderfully decep- 
tive to a careless eye ; but working entirely from tbe outside 
and seeking only to reproduce the surface, tbese men are 
rare to leave out tbat indefìnable notbing, tbat inestimable 
sometbing, tbat constitutes tbe life and soni throngb wbicb 
tbe picture gets its inimortality. Hilda was no snob machine 
as this ; she wronght religionsly, and therefore wrought a 
miracle. 

It strikes us tbat iliere is something &r bigher and nobler 
in ali this, in ber tbus sacrificing berself to tbe devout recog- 
nition of the highest excellence in art, than there wonld bave 
been in cnltivating ber not inconsiderable sbare of talent for 
the production of works from ber own ideas. She might 
bave set up for berself, and won no ignoble name ; she might 
bave helped to fili the already crowded and cumbered world 
with pictures, not destitute of merit, but falling short, if by 
ever so little, of the best tbat bas been done : she might thun 
bave gratified some tastes tbat were incapable of appredating 
Baphael. But this could be done only by lowering the 
standard of art to the comprebension of the spectator. She 
chose the better, and loftier, and more unselfisb part, laying 
ber individuai bopes, ber fame, ber prospects of endurìng 
remembrance, at the feet of those great departed ones, whom 
she so loved and venerated ; and therefore tbe world was tbe 
richer for this feeble girl 

Since the beauty and glory of a great picture are confined 
within itself, she won out tbat glory by patient faith and self- 
devotion, and multiplied it for mankind. From tbe dark, 
chili corner of a gallery — ^from some curtained chapel in a 
cbnrcb, wbere tbe ligbt came seldom and aslant — ^firom the 
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prince's carefully guarded cabinet, where not one eye in 
thousands was permitted to behold it — she brought the won- 
drons picture into daylight, and gave ali ita magic splendour 
for the enjoyment of the world. Hilda's feculty of genuine 
admiration is one of the rarest to be found in human nature ; 
and let us try to recompense her in kind by admiring hér 
generous self-surrender, and her brave, humble niagnanimity 
in choosing to be the handmaid of those old magicians, instead 
of a minor enchantress within a circle of her own. 

The handmaid of Raphael, whom she loved with a virgin's 
love I Would it have been worth Hilda's while to relinquish 
thifl ojEce for the sake of giving the world a picture or two 
which it would cali originai; pretty fancies of snow and 
moonlight ; the counterpart in picture of so many feminine 
achievements in literature ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

BEATRICE. 



Miriam was glad to find the Dove in her turret-home ; for 
being endowed with an infinite activity, and taking exquisite 
delight in the sweet labour of which her life was full, it was 
Hilda*s practice to flee abroad betimes and haunt the galleries 
till dusk. Happy were those (but they were very few) whom 
she ever chose to be the companions of her day ; they saw the 
art-treasures of Rome, under her guidance, as they had never 
seen them before. Not that Hilda could dissertate, or talk 
learnedly about pictures; she would probably have been 
puzzled by the technical terms of her own art. Not that she 
had much to say about what she most profoundly admired ; 
but even her silent sympathy was so powerful that it drew 
your own along with it, endowing you with a Accond-sight 
that enabled you to see excellences with ahnost the depth and 
delicacy of her own perceptions. 

• '4 
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All the Anglo-Saxon denizeos of Bome, bj tliis time, knew 
Hilda by sìght. Unconsciously, the poor cbild had become 
one of the spectacles of the Eternai City, and waa often 
poìnted cut to strangers, sitting at ber easel among the wild- 
bearded young men, the white-haired old ones, and the sbab- 
bily dressed, painfully plain women, wbo make up the throng 
of copyists. The old custodes knew ber well, and watched 
over ber aa their own cbild. Sometimea, a yonng artist, in- 
stead of going on with a copy of the picture before wbicb 
he had placed bis easel, would enricb bis canvas with an 
originai portrait of Hilda at ber work. A lovelìer subject 
could not bare been selected, nor one wbicb required nicer 
skill and insigbt in doing it anything like justice. Sbe was 
pretty at ali times, in our native New England style, with ber 
ligbt-brown ringlets, ber delicately tinged, but bealthful check, 
ber sensitive, intelligent, yet most feminine and kindly &ce. 
But, every few moments, tbis pretty and girlisb face grew 
beautiful and striking, as some inward thought and feeling 
brightened, rose to the surface, and tben, as it were, passed 
out of sight again ; so that, taking into view ibis constantly 
recurring change, it really seemed as if Hilda were only 
visible by the sunithine of ber soni. 

In otber respects, sbe was a good subject for a portrait, 
being distinguisbed by a gentle picturesqueness, wbicb waa 
perbaps unconsciously bestowed by some minute peculiarity 
of dress, sucb as artista seldom fail to assume. The efiect 
was to make ber appear like an inbabitant of picture-land, a 
partly ideal creature, not to be bandled, nor even approached 
too closely. In ber feminine self, Hilda was naturai, and of 
pleasant deportment, endowed with a mild cbeerfulness of 
temper, not overflowing with animai spirits, but never long 
despondent. There was a certain simplicity that made every 
one ber friend, but it waa combined with a subtle attributo of 
reserve, that insensibly kept tbose at a distance wbo were 
not suited to ber spbere. 

Miriam was the dearest friend whom sbe had ever known. 
Being a year or two tbe elder, of longer acquaintance with 
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Italj, and better fitted to deal with its crafty and selfish in» 
habitants, she bad helped Hilda to arrange ber way of life, 
and bad encouraged ber tbrongb tbose first weeks, wben 
Home Ì8 so dreary to every new-comer. 

"But bow lucky tbat you are at bome to-day," said 
Miriam, continuing tbe conversation wbicb was begun, many 
pages back. " I bardly boped to find you, tbougb I bad a 
favour to ask — a conunission to put into yonr ebarge. But 
wbat picture is tbis ? " 

'^ See I " said Hilda, taking ber friend^s band and leading 
ber in front of tbe easel. " I wanted your opinion of it." 

" If you bave really succeeded,** observed Miriam, recog- 
nizing tbe picture at tbe first glance, " it will be tbe greatest 
miracle you bave yet acbieved." 

Tbe picture represented simply a female bead ; a very 
youtbful, girlisb, perfectly beautiful face, enveloped in wbite 
drapery, from beneatb wbicb strayed a look or two of wbat 
seemed a ricb, tbougb bidden luxuriance of auburn bair. 
Tbe eyes were large and brown, and met tbose of tbe spec- 
tator, but evidently witb a strange, inefiectual efibrt to escape. 
Tbere was a little redness about tbe eyes, very sligbtly indi- 
cated, so tbat you woi^ld question wbetber or no tbe girl bad 
been weeping. Tbe wbole face was quiet ; tbere was no 
distortion or disturbance of any single feature; nor was it 
easy to see wby tbe expression was not cbeerful, or wby a 
single toucb of tbe artist*s pencil sbould not brigbten it into 
joyousness. But, in fact, it was tbe very saddest picture 
ever painted or conceived ; it involved an unfatbomable deptb 
of sorrow, tbe sense of wbicb carne to tbe observer by a sort 
of intuition. It was a sorrow tbat removed tbis beautiful 
girl out of tbe spbere of bumanity, and set ber in a far-off 
region, tbe remoteness of wbicb — wbile yet ber &ce is so close 
before us — makes us sbiver as at a spectre. 

"Yes, Hilda," said ber fiiend, after closely examining tbe 
picture ; '' you bave done notbing else so wonderful as tbis. 
But by wbat unbeard-of solicitation or secret interest bave 
you obtained leave to copy Guido*s Beatrice Cenci ? It is an 

4—2 
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unexampled favour ; and the impossibility of gettiiig a 
genuine copy has fiUed the Boman picture-shops wìth 
Beatrìces, gay, grìevous, or coquettish, but never a trae one 
among them." 

" There has been one exquisite copy, I have heard," said 
Hìlda, " by an artist capable of appredating the spirit of the 
piotare. It was Thompson, who broaght it away piecemeal, 
beìng forbidden (lìke the rest of as) to set ap his easel before 
it. As for me, I knew the Prince Barberini woald be deaf to 
ali entreaties ; so I had no resoarce but to sit down before 
the picture, day after day, and let it sink into my heart. I 
do believe it is now photographed there. It is a sad face to 
keep so dose to one's heart ; only, what is so very beautiial 
can never be quite a pain. Well ; after studying it in this 
way, I know not how many times, I carne home, and have 
done my best to transfer the image to canvas." 

" Here it is then,** said Miriam, contemplating Hilda's work 
with great interest and delìght, mixed with the painful sym* 
pathy that the piotare ezdted. " Everywhere we see oil- 
paintings, crayon sketches, cameos, engravings, lithographs, 
pretending to be Beatrice, and representing the poor girl with 
blubbered eyes, a leer of coquetry, a^ merry look as if ahe 
were dancing, a piteous look as if she were beaten, and twenty 
other modes of fantastic mistake. But here is Guido's Tery 
Beatrice ; ahe that slept in the dungeon, and awoke betimes, 
to ascend the scafibld. And now that you have done it, 
Hilda, can you interpret what the feeling is, that gives this 
picture such a mysterious force? For my part, though 
deeply sensible of its influence, I cannot seize it.'* 

'^ Nor can I, in words,** replìed her friend. '^ But while I 
was painting her, I fdt ali the time as if ahe were trying to 
escape firom my gaze. She knows that her sorrow is so 
strange and so immense, that she ought to be solitary for erer, 
both for the world's sake and her own ; and this is the reason 
we feel such a distance between Beatrice and oursdves, even 
when our eyes meet hers. It is infinitdy heart-breaking to 
meet her glance, and to feel that nothing can be done to help 
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or comfort ber ; neither does she ask help or comfort, know- 
ing the hopelessness of her case better than we do. She is a 
fallen angel — ^fallen, and yet sinless ; and it is only thìs depth 
of sorrow, with ita weight and darkness, that keepB her down 
upon earth, and brings her within our view even while it seta 
her beyond our reach." 

" You deem her sinless ? " asked Miriam ; " that is not 
8o plain to me. If I can pretend to see at ali into that 
dim region, whence she gazes so strangely and sadly at us, 
Beatrice's own conscience does not acquit her of something 
e vii, and never to be forgi ven !" 

" Sorrow so black as hers oppresses her very nearly as sin 
would," said Hilda. 

" Then," inquired Miriam, " do you think that there was 
no sin in the deed for which she suffered ? " 

" Ah I " replied Hilda, shuddering, " I really had quite 
forgotten Beatrice's history, and was thinking of her only as 
the picture seems to reveal her character. Yes, yes ; it was 
terrible guilt, an inexpiable crime, and she feels it to be so. 
Therefore it is that the forlorn creature so longs to elude our 
eyes, and for ever vanish away into nothingness ! Her doom 
isjust!" 

" Oh ! Hilda, your innocence is like a sharp steel sword," 
exclaimed her friend. "Your judgments are often terribly 
severe, though you seem ali made up of gentleness and mercy, 
Beatrice^s sin may not bave been so great : perhaps it was no 
sin at ali, but the best virtue possible in the circumstances, 
If she viewed it as a sin, it may bave been because her nature 
was too feeble for the fate imposed upon her. Ah ! " continued 
Miriam, passionately, " if I could only get within her conscious- 
ness ! — if I could but clasp Beatrice Cenci's ghost, and draw 
it into myself ! I would give my life to know whether she 
thought herself innocent, or the one great criminal since time 
began.'* 

As Miriam gave utterance to these words, Hilda looked 
from the picture into her face, and was startled to observe 
that her friend's expression had become almost exactly that of 
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the portnut; as if her puàoiuite wìsh and Btrngg^e io 
penetrate poor Beatrìce's mystery had been soooeasfdL 

^Oh! foT Hearen's sake, Miriam, do not kok ao!** slie 
cried. ** What an actreas you are I And I nerer gnesaed it 
before. Ali ! now you are yonraeif again ! ** she added, kiasing 
ber. "Leare Beatrice to me in future.*' 

^ Corer np yonr magìcal picture, tben,** replied ber friend, 
"else I nerer can look away firom it. It ia strange, dear 
Hildfty bow an innocent, delicate, wbite soni like yonra baa 
been able to seixe the sabtie mystery of tbis portrait ; aa yoa 
sorely must, in order to reproduce it ao perfèctly. Well ; we 
will not talk of it any more. Do yoa know, I bare come to 
you tbis moming on a amali matter of bnirinem, Will yoa 
undertake it for me ? " 

^^ Ob, certainly,** aaid Hilda, kogbing ; ^ if yoa cboooe to 
trust me witb boaineaa.'* 

^Nay, it ia not a matter of any difficulty," aziawered 
Miriam ; " merely to take ebarge of tbis pocquet, and keep it 
for me awbile.** 

"' But wby not keep it yourself ?" aaked Hìlda. 

^ Partly becanae it will be safer in your cbarge,** saìd ber 
friend. ^' I am a carelefis sort of person in ordinary tbinga ; 
wbile you, for ali you dwell so bi^ abore tbe world, bare 
certain good Utile bouaewifely ways of accuiucy and order. 
Tbe pacquet ia of some sligbt importance ; and yet, it may be, 
I sball not aak you for it again. In a week or two, you know 
I am learing Some. You, setting at defiance tbe malaria 
ferer, mean to stay bere and baunt your belored gallenes 
tbrougb tbe summer. Now, four montbs bence, unleas yoa 
bear more from me, I would baTe you deliver tbe pacquet 
according to ita addreak'* 

Hilda read tbe direction : it was to Signore Luca Barboni, 
at tbe Palazzo Cenci, tbird piano. 

*^ 1 will deiirer it witb my owu band,** said sbe, *^ preciaely 
fbur montba from to-day, unleas you bid me to tbe contrary. 
Perbapa I sball meet tbe gboat of Beatrice in tbat grìm old 
palace of ber ibrefiitbers.*' 
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'' In that case/' Tejoined Miriam, '' do not fall to speak to 
ber, and try to win her confìdence. Poor thing I she would 
be ali the better for ponring her heart out freely, and would 
be glad to do it, if she were aure of sympathy. It irks my 
brain and heart to think of her, ali shut up within herself." 
She withdrew the cloth that Hilda had drawn over the 
picture, and took another long look at it — "Poor sister 
Beatrice ! for she was stili a woman, EQlda, stili a sister, be 
her sin or sorrow what they might. How well you bave done 
it, Hilda! I know not whether Guido will thank you, or be 
jealous of your rivalship." 

" Jealous, indeed I " exclaimed Hilda. '^ If Guido had not 
wrought through me, my pains would have been thrown 
away." 

"After ali," resumed Miriam, "if a woman had painted 
the originai picture, there might have been something in it 
which we miss now. I have a great mind to imdertake a 
copy myself, and try to give it what it lacks. Well ; good 
bye. But, stay ! I am going for a little airing to the 
grounds of the Villa Borghese this aftemoon. You will think 
it very foolish, but I always feel the safer in your company, 
Hilda, slender little maiden as you are. Will you come ? " 

" Ah, not to-day, dearest Miriam," she replied ; " I have 
set my heart on giving another touch or two to this picture, 
and shall not stir abroad till nearly sunset." 

" Farewell, then," said her visitor. " I leave you in your 
dovecote. What a sweet, strange life you lead here ; convers- 
ing with the souls of the old masters, feeding and fondling 
your sister-doves, and trimming the Virgin's lamp ! Hilda, 
do you ever pray to the Virgin while you tend her shrine ? " 

" SometìmesI have been moved to do so," replied the Dove, 
blushiqg and lowering her eyes; "she was a woman once. 
Do you think it would be wrong? " 

" Nay, that is for you to judge," said Miriam ; " but when 
you pray next, dear friend, remember me I " 

She went down the long descent of the lower staircase, 
and just as she reached the Street the flock of doves again 
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txM^ their humed flìdit finom die pcrement to tlie topaa oB t 
visdow. Sbe tiuev ber ejes npvard and fadbeld tbem horer- 
ingabbom Hildas Iftead; IbraAcrlier&ieDd^a deputare the giri 
liid be» more bnpreBBed than before bj aometbing t«t sai 
and tronblcd in ber nsaimer. Sbe vas, tbezeibre, leassìn^ 
^»tb frnn ber ainr abode, and flinging downakmdLmaidenlj 
IdsB, azMi a gustare of &revdX. in tbe bcfie tbat tbese migbt 
aligbi npcBi yHnMWLS beait and oomibit hs nnknovn sqitdw 
« liuiìe. KexiTni tbe scialptcT, vbo cbaneed to be puEÌng 
tbe head of tbe stred, teck noie of tbaft eftb^real kis. and 
visbed tbat be oisaìà bare cangbt it in tbe air and got Hihia s 
ìgasf e to hsep ìL 



CHAPTER VnL 

THE SUBUKBAX TiLLA* 



LVuEATZUJQk. wbDe it «as stiD a docbtfiil qnestacn behrìxt 
a fie gminn and roconing, set ibrtb to keep tbe appcóntDMzit 
vbScb Miiiani bad cardeaBST teodered bim in tbe groonds 
of tbe Vllia BofgbcK. 

Tbe entranoe lo tbese gmcmds (as ali mj readers knciw, 
for ercirbDdj now-a-dajs bas h&esi in Rcane) i« just oolsiie 
of tbe PcoTa dd Popolo. Pafisug bcneatìi tbat not tot im- 
prefàre «^ledmoen of Mìcbaei Anrc^o's ait^bh^cfrore, a mkmse's 
«alk «iU transprat tbe TÌsìtior from tbe smalL iZQeasT liTm 
tìbaaes of tbe Roman parcaneot imo broad. g7mTd]€d carna^:e> 
dzÌTK, wbentoe a litde àalber stroU biìngs bim Ho ibe soft 
tauf of a beaotifìal aechssoa. A sedusion, bui tieldciBB « soli- 
tade; ibr pziesu noble and populacie, ctFanr«r and laaasve^ 
aU vbo breaibe Roman air, ifii^d &ee acbmsàoiEu az>d ccmM^ 
bitber to tKfle tiae kngiùd eujoTiotsLt of ibe dij^-dr^aon tbat 
tdiei-caUlii^. 

Bodt DonaleìQo s cnjojmeiDt vk^ of a IrrelStT Idnd. H^ soom 
b^gan to dmw ìao^ and de^btfol braibs aiooog tbcoe 
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shadowy walks. Judging by the pleasure which the sylvan 
character of the scene excited in him, it might be no merely 
fandful theory to set him down as the kinsman, not &t re- 
mote, of that wild, sweet, playful, rustie creature, to whose 
marble image he bore so striking a resemblance. How mirth- 
ful a dificovery would it be (and yet with a touch of pathos 
in it), if the breeze which sported fondly with his clustering 
locks, were to wafb them suddenly aside, and show a pair of 
leaf-shaped, fìirry ears ! What an honest strain of wildness 
would it indicate ! and into what regions of rich mystery 
would it extend Donatello^s sympathies, to be thus lii^ed 
(and by no monstrous chain) with what we cali the inferìor 
tribes of beings, whose simplicity, mingled with his human 
intelligence, might partly restore what man has lost of the 
divine 1 

The scenery amid which the youth now strayed was euch 
as arrays itself in the imagination when we read the beautiful 
old myths, and fancy a brighter sky, a softer turf, a more 
picturesque arrangement of yenerable trees, than we find in 
the rude and untrained landscapes of the Western world. 
The ilex-trees, so ancient and time-honoured were they, 
seemed to have lived for ages undisturbed, and to feel no 
dread of profanation by the axe any more than overthrow by 
the thunder-stroke. It had already passed out of their 
dreamy old memories that only a few years ago they were 
grievously imperilled by the Gaul's last assault upon the walls 
of Bome. As if confident in the long peace of their lifetìme, 
they assumed attitudes of indolent repose. They leaned over 
the green turf in ponderous grace, throwing abroad their 
great branches without danger of interfering with other trees, 
though other majestic trees grew near enough for dignified 
society, but too distant for constraint. Never was there a 
more venerable quietude than that which slept among their 
sheltering boughs ; never a sweeter sunshine than that now 
gladdening the gentle gloom which these leafy patriarchs 
Btrove to diffuse over the swelling and subsiding lawns. 

In other portions of the grounds the stone-pines lifted their 
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dense dnmp of branches npon a slender length of stem, so 
high ihat they looked like green ìslands in the air, flingìng 
down a ahadow npon the tnrf so far off that jon hardly knew 
which tree had made ìt. Again, there were avenoes of 
cjpress, resemblìng dark flames of hnge fhneral candles, 
which spread dnsk and twìlight round about them instead 
of cheerfnl radiance. The more open spots were ali a-bloom, 
eren so earlj in the season, with anemones of wondrous size, 
both white and rose-coloured, and yiolets that betrayed them- 
selves by their rich fragrance, even if their blue eyes failed 
to meet your own. Daisies, too, were abundant, but larger 
than the modest little Engìiah flower, and therefore of small 
account. 

These wooded and flowery lawns are more beautifol than 
the finest of English park-scenery, more touching, more im- 
pressive, throngh the neglect that leaves nature so much to 
her own ways and methods. Since man seldom interferes 
with her, she sets to work in her quiet way and makes herseif 
at home. There is enough of human care, ìt is trae, bestowed 
long ago and stili bestowed, to prevent wildness from growing 
into deformity; and the result is an ideal landscape, a wood- 
land scene that seems to bave been projected out of the poet's 
mind. If the ancient Faun were other than a mere creation 
of old poetry, and could bave reappeared anywhere, it must 
bave been in such a scene as this. 

In the openings of the wood there are fountains plashing 
into marble basins, the depths of which are shaggy with 
water-weeds; or they tumble like naturai cascades from rock 
to rock, sending their murmur afar, to make the quiet and 
silence more appreciable. Scatttered bere and there with 
careless artifice, stand old altars hearing Eoman inscriptions. 
Statues, gray with the long corrosion of even that soft atmo- 
sphere, half bidè and half reveal themselves, high on pedestals, 
or perhaps fallen and broken on the turf. Terminal figures, 
columns óf marble or granite porticoes, arches, are seen in the 
vistas of the wood-paths, either veritable relics of antiquity, 
or with so exquisite a touch of artful ruin on them that they 
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are better than if really antique. At ali events, grase grows 
on the tops of the shattered pillars, and weeds and flowers 
root themselves in the chinks of the massive arches and fronts 
of temples, and clamber at large over their pediments, as if 
this were the thousandth snmmer since their winged seeds 
alighted there. 

What a strange idea — ^what a needless labour — ^to constnict 
artificial ruins in Home, the native soil of min I But even 
these sportive ìmitations, wrought by man in emulation of 
what time has done to temples and palaces, are perhaps cen- 
turies old, and, b^nning as illusions, bave grown to be 
venerable in sober eamest. The result of ali is a scene, 
pensive, lovely, dreanv-like, enjoyable and sad, such as is to 
be foimd nowhere save in these princely villa-residences in 
the neighbourhood of Bome ; a scene that must bave reqnired 
generations and ages, dnring which growth, decay, and man's 
intelligence wrought kindly together, to render it so gently 
wild as we behold it now. 

The final charm is bestowed by the malaria. There is a 
piercing, thrilling, delicious kiqd of regret in the idea of so 
much beauty thrown away, or only enjoyable at its half- 
development, in winter and early spring, and never to be 
dwelt amongst, as the home-scenery of any human being. 
For if you come hither in summer, and stray through these 
glades in the golden sunset, fever walks arm in arm with you, . 
and death awaits you at the end of the dim vista. Thus the 
scene is like Eden in its loveliness; like Eden, toc, in the 
fatai speli that removes it beyond the scope of man^s actual 
possessions. But Donatello felt nothing of this dream-like 
melancholy that haunts the spot. As he passed among the 
sunny shadows, bis spirit seemed to acquire new elasticity. The 
flicker of the sunshine, the sparkle of the fountain^s gush, the 
dance of the leaf upon the bough, the woodland fragrance, the 
green freshness, the old sylvan peace and freedom, were ali 
intermingled in those long breaths which he drew. 

The ancient dust, the mouldliness of Bome, the dead atmo- 
sphere in which he had wasted so many months, the hard 
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payements, the smeli of min and decaying generations, the 
chili palaces, the convent-bells, the heavy incense of altars, 
the life that he had led in those dark, narrow streets, among 
prìests, soldìers, nobles, artista, and women ; ali the sense of 
these thmgs rose from the young man's conscionsness lìke a 
cloud which had darkened over him without his knowing 
how densely. 

He drank in the naturai influences of the scene, and was 
intoxicated as by an ezhilarating wine. He ran races wìth 
himself along the gleam and shadow of the wood-paths. He 
leapt up to catch the overhanging bough of an ilex, and 
swinging himself by it alighted far onward, as if he had flown 
thither throngh the air. In a sudden raptnre he embraced 
the tnmk of a sturdy tree, and seemed to imagine it a 
creature worthy of affection and capable of a tender response; 
he clasped it closely in his arms, as a Fann might have 
clasped the warm, feminme grace of the nymph, whom 
antiquity supposed to dwell within that rongh, encirding 
rind. Then, in order to brìng himself closer to the genial 
earth, with which his kindred pstincts linked him so strongly, 
he threw himself at fìlli length on the turf, and pressed down 
his lìps, kissing the violets and daisies, which kissed him back 
again, though shyly, in their maiden fashion. 

While he lay there, it was pleasant to see how the green 
and blue lizards, who had been basking on some rock or on 
a fallen pillar that absorbed the warmth of the san, scrupled 
not to scramble over him with their small feet ; and how the 
birds alighted on the nearest twigs and sang their little 
roundelays imbroken by any chirrup of alarm ; they recognized 
him, it may be, as something akin to themselves, or else they 
&ncied that he was rooted and grew there; for these wild pets 
of nature dreaded him no more in his buoyant life than if a 
mound of soil and grass and flowers had long since covered 
his dead body, converting it back to the sympathies from 
which human existence had estranged it. 

Ali of US, after long abode in cities, have felt the blood 
gush more joyously through our veins with the first breath 
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of rural air; few could feel it so much as Donatello, a creature 
of sìmple elements, bred in the sweet sylvan life of Tuscany, 
and for months back dweUing amid the moiildy gloom and 
dim splendour of old Eome. Nature has been shut out for 
ntunberless centurìes from those stony-hearted streets, to 
which he had latterly grown accustomed; there ìs no trace 
of her, except for what blades of grass spring out of the 
pavemenTs of the less trodden piazzas, or what weeds cluster 
and tuft themselves on the comices of ruins. Therefore his 
Joy was like that of a child that had gone astray from home, 
and finds him suddenly in his mother^s arms again. 

At last, deeming it fidi time for Miriam to keep her tryst, 
he climbed to the tiptop of the tallest tree, and thence looked 
about him, swaying to and fro in the gentle breeze, which was 
like the respiration of that great leafy, living thing. Dona- 
tello saw beneath him the whole circuit of the enchanted 
ground ; the statues and columns pointing upward irom among 
the shrubbery, the fountains flashing in the sunlight, the 
paths winding hither and thither, and continually finding out 
some nook of new and ancient pleasantness. He saw the 
villa, too, with its marble front incrusted ali over with bas- 
reliefs, and statues in its many niches. It was as beautiful as 
a fairly palace, and seemed an abode in which the lord and 
lady of this fair domain might fitly dwell, and come forth 
each moming to enjoy as sweet a life as their happiest dreams 
of the past night could have depicted. AH this he saw, but 
his first glance had taken in too wide a sweep, and it was not 
till his eyes fell almost directly beneath him, that Donatello 
beheld Miriam just tuming into the path that led across the 
roots of his very tree. 

He descended among the foliage, wsùting for her to come 
dose to the trunk, and then suddenly dropt from an impend- 
ing bough, and alighted at her side. It was as if the swaying 
of the branches had let a ray of sunlight through. The same 
ray likewise glimmered among the gloomy meditations that 
encompassed Miriam, and lit up the pale dark beauty of her 
face, while it responded pleasantly to Donatello's glance. 
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** I hardly know," said she, smiling, " whether you bave 
sprouted out of the earth, or ùlUhìì from the clouds. In 
eìther case, you are welcome." 

And thej walked onward together. 



CHAPTER IX, 

THE FAUN AND NYMPH. 



MiBiAH^s sadder mood, it might be, had at first an efiect on 
Donatello's spirits. It checked the joyons eballìtion into 
wbich they would otherwise have effervesced when he found 
himself in her society, not, as heretofore, in the old gloom of 
Bome, bnt under that bright soft sky and in those Arcadian 
woods. He was silent for awhile; it being, indeed, seldom 
Donatello*s impulse to express himself copiously in words. 
His usuai modes of demonstration were by the naturai 
language of gesture, the instinctive movement of his agile 
frame, and the unconscious play of his features, which, 
within a limited range of thought and emotion, would speak 
Yolumes in a moment. 

By-and-by, his own mood seemed to brighten Miriam's, and 
was reflected back upon himself. He began inevitably, as it 
were, to dance along the woodpath, flinging hims^ into atti- 
tude of strange comic grace. Often, too, he ran a little way 
in advance of his companion, and then stood to watdi her as she 
approached along the shadowy and sun-fleckered path. With 
evexy step she took, he expressed his joy at her nearer and 
nearer presence by what might be thought an extravagance 
of gesticulation, but which doubtless was the language of the 
naturai man, though laid aside and forgotten by other men, 
now that words have been feebly substituted in the place of 
signs and symbols. He gave Miriam the idea of being not 
precìsely man, nor yet a child, but, in a high and beautiful 
sense, an animai — ^a creature in a state of development 
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less than what mankind has attained, yet the more perfect 
within iteelf for that very deficiency. This idea fiUed 
ber mobile imagìnation witb agreeable iantasies, wbicb, after 
smiling at tbem berself, sbe tried to convey to tbe young 
man. 

" Wbat are you, my friend ? " abe exclaimed, always keep- 
ìng in mind bis singular resemblance to tbe Faun of tbe 
Capitol. *' If you are, in good trutb, tbat wild and pleasant 
creature wbose &ce you wear^ pray make me known to your 
kindred. Tbey will be found bereabouts, if anywbere. 
Knock at tbe rougb rind of tbis ilex-tree, and summon fortb 
tbe Dryad I Ask tbe water-nympb to rise dripping from 
yonder fountain, and excbange a moist pressure of tbe band 
witb me ! Do not fear tbat I sball sbrink, even if one of 
your rougb cousins, a bairy Satyr, sbould come capering on 
bis goat-legs out of tbe baunts of fax antiquity, and proposed 
to dance witb me among tbese lawns ! And will not Baccbus 
— witb wbom you consorted so familiarly of old, and wbo 
loved you so well — ^will be not meet us bere, and squee:«e 
ricb grapes into bis cup for you and me ? " 

Donatello smiled : be laugbed beartily, indeed, in sympatby 
witb tbe mirtb tbat gleamed out of Miriam^s deep dark eyes. 
But be did not seem quite to understand ber mirtbful talk, 
nor to be disposed to explain wbat kind of creature be was, 
or to inquire witb wbat divine or poetic kindred bis com- 
panion feigned to link bim. He appeared only to know tbat 
Miriam was beautiful, and tbat sbe smiled graciously upon 
bim ; tbat tbe present moment was very sweet, and bimself 
most bappy witb tbe simsbine, tbe sylvan scenery, and 
woman's kindly cbarm, wbicb it enclosed witbin its smaU 
drcumference. It was deligbtfìil to see tbe trust wbicb be 
reposed in Miriam, and bis pure Joy in ber propinquity ; be 
asked notbing, sougbt notbing, save to be near tbe beloved 
object, and brimmed over witb ecstasy at tbat simple boon. 
A creature of tbe bappy tribes below us sometimes ^ows tbe 
capacity of tbis enjoyment ; a man, 6eldom^>r never. 

^ Donatello," said Miriam, looking at bim tbougbtfuUy, but 
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amused, yet not without a shade of Borrow, '^ jou seem rery 
happy ; what makes you so ? " 

" Because I love you !" answered Donatello. 

He made this momentous confession as if it were the most 
naturai thing in the world ; and, on her part — such was the 
contagìon of his simplicity — ^Miriam heard it without anger 
or disturbance, though with no responding emotion. It was 
as if they had strayed aerosa the limits of Arcadia, and come 
under a cìyìI polity where young men might avow their pas- 
Sion with as little restraint as a bird pipes its notes to a 
similar purpose. 

" Why should you love me, foolish boy ? " saìd she. " We 
have no points of sympathy at ali. There are not two crea- 
tures more unlike, in this wide world, than you and I.*' 

^^You are yourself, and I am Donatello," replied he. 
" Therefore I love you I There needs no other reason." 

Certainly, there was no better or more explicable reason. 
It might have been imagined that Donatello's unsophisticated 
heart would be more readily attracted to a feminine nature of 
clear simplicity like his own, than to one already turbid with 
grief or wrong, as Miriam^s seemed to be. Ferhaps, on the 
other hand, his character needed the dark element, which it 
found in her. The force and energy of will, that sometimes 
flashed through her eyes, may have taken him captive ; or, 
not improbably, the varying lights and shadows of her temper, 
now so mirthful, and anon so sad with mysterious gloom, had 
bewitched the youth. Analyze the matter as we may, the 
reason assigned by Donatello himself was as satisfactory as 
we are likely to attain. 

Miriam could not think seriously of the avowal that had 
passed. He held out his love so freely, in his open palm, that 
she felt it could be nothing but a toy, which she might play 
with for an instant, andgive back again. And yet Donatello's 
heart was so fresh a fountain, that, had Miriam been more 
world-wom than she was, she might have found it exquisite 
to slake her thirst with the feelings that welled up and 
brimmed over from it. She was &r, very far, from the dusty 
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mediseval epoch, when some women bave a taste for such 
refìreshment. Even for ber, however, tbere was an inex- 
pressible cbarm in tbe sìmplicily tbat prompted Donatello^s 
words and deeds ; tbougb, unless sbe caugbt tbem in precisely 
tbe true ligbt, tbey seemed but folly, tbe ofispring of a 
maimed or imperfectly developed intellect. Alternately, sbe 
almost admired, or wbolly scorned bim, and knew not wbicb 
estimate resultéd from tbe deeper appreciation. But it could 
not, sbe decided for berself, be otber tban an innocent 
pastime, if tbey two — sure to be separated by tbeir different 
patbs in life, to-morrow — were to gatber up some of tbe 
little pleasures tbat cbanced to grow about tbeir feet, like tbe 
yiolets and wood-anemones, to-day. 

Yet an impulse of rectitude iinpelled Miriam to gìve bim 
wbat sbe stili beld to be a needless warning against an 
imaginary perii. 

" If you were wiser, Donatello, you would tbink me a dan- 
gerous person," said sbe. " If you foUow my footsteps, tbey 
will lead you to no good. You ougbt to be afraid of me." 

'^ I would as soon tbink of fearing tbe air we breatbe,*' be 
replied. 

" And well you may, for it is filli of malaria," said Miriam ; 
sbe went on, binting at an intangible confession, sucb as 
persons witb overburdened bearts oilen make to cbildren or 
dumb animals, or to boles in tbe eartb, wbere tbey tbink 
tbeir secrets may be at once revealed and buried. " Tbose 
wbo come too near me are in danger of great miscbiefs, I do 
assure you. Take warning tbereforel It is a sad fatality 
tbat bas brougbt you fìx)m your bome among tbe Apennines 
— some rusty old castle, I suppose, witb a village at its foot, 
and an Arcadian environment of vineyards, fig-trees, and 
olive-orcbards — a sad miscbance, I say, tliat bas transported 
you to my side. You bave bad a bappy life bitberto— -bave 
you not, Donatello ?" 

" Ob, yes," answered tbe young man ; and, tbougb not of a 
retrospective turn, be made tbe best efibrt be could to send 
bis mind back into tbe past. *'I remember tbinking it 

5 
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happiness to dance wìth the contadinas at a vìllage feast ; to 
taste the new sweet wine at vìntage-time, and the old ripened 
wine, which our podere is ^Eimons for in the cold winter 
evemngs ; and to devour great, luscious figa, and apricots, 
peaches, cherries, and melons. I was often happy in the 
woods, tooy with hounds and horses, and very happy in 
watching ali sorta of creatures and birds that haunt the leafy 
solìtndes. Bnt never half so happy as now !** 

'* In these delightM groyes ?" she asked. 

'^ Here, and with you," answered Donatello. ^ Just as we 
are now." 

^' What a ^ness of content in him ! How silly, and how 
delightfull" said Miriam to herself. Then addressing him 
again: '^But, Donatello, how long will this happiness last?'' 

^'How longl*' he exdaimed; for it perplexed him even 
more to think of the future than to remember the past. 
" Why should it have any end ? How long 1 Forever! for 
everJ for ever!" 

'' The child I the simpleton I " said Miriam, with sudden 
laùghter, and checking it as snddenly. "But is he a simple- 
ton indeed ? Here, in those few naturai words, he has ex- 
pressed that deep sense, that profound conviction of its own 
immortality, which genuine love never fails to bring. He 
perplexes me — ^yes, and bewitches me — ^wild, gentle, beautiful 
creature that he is ! It is Hke playing with a young grey- 
hound!" 

Her eyes fiUed with tears, at the same time that a smile 
shone out of them. Then first she became sensible of a 
delìght and grief at once in feeling this zephyr of a new 
affection, with its untainted freshness, blow over her weary, 
stifled heart, which had no right to be reviyed by it. The 
very exquisiteness of the enjoyment made her know that it 
ought to be a forbidden one. 

" Donatello/* she hastily exclaimed, " for your own sake, 
leave me ! It is not such a happy ihing as you imagine it, 
to wander in these woods with me, a girl from another land, 
burdened with a doom that she tells to none. I might make 
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you dread me — ^perhaps Hate me — ^if I chose; and I must 
choose, if I find jou loving me toc well I " 

" I fear nothing 1 " said Donatello, looking into her un- 
fathomable eyes with perfect trust. " I love always I " 

" I speak in vain," thought Miriam within herself. " Well, 
tben, for this one hour, let me be such as he imagìnes me. 
To-morrow wLU be time enougli to come back to my reality. 
My reality ! what is it ? Is the past so ìndestructible ? the 
future so immìtigable ? Is the dark dream, in which I walk, 
of such solid, Btony substance, that there can be no escape out 
of its dungeon ? Be it so ! There is, at least, that ethereal 
quality in my spirit, that it can make me as gay as Donatello 
himself — ^for this one hour I " 

And immediately she brightened up, as if an inward flame, 
heretofore stifled, were now permitted to fili her with its 
happy lustre, glowing through her cheeks and dancing in her 
eyebeams. 

Donatello, brisk and cheerful as he seemed before, showed 
a sensibility to Miriam's gladdened mood by breaking into 
etili wilder and ever-varying activity. He frisked around 
her, bubbling over with joy, which clothed itself in words that 
had little individuai meaning, and in snatches of song that 
eeemed as naturai as bird-notes. Then they both laughed 
together, and heard their own laughter retuming in the 
echoes, and laughed again at the response ; so that the ancient 
and solemn grove became full of merriment for these two 
blithe spirits. A bird happening to sing cheerily, Donatello 
gave a peculiar cali, and the little feathered creature carne 
fiuttering about his head, as if it had known him through 
many summers. 

" How dose he stands to nature I " said Miriam y observing 
this pleasant famiHarity between her companion and the 
bird. ^'He shall make me as naturai as himself for this 
one hour." 

As they strayed through that sweet wildemess, she felt 
more ^nd more the influence of his elàstic temperament. 
Miriam was an impressible and impulsive creature, as unlike 

5-2 
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herself, in different moods, as if a melancholj maiden and a 
glad one were both bound withìn the gìidle about her waìst, 
and kept in magic thraldom bj the brooch that clasped it. 
Nacurallj, it ia trae, she was more inclined to melancholy, 
jet fally capable of that high frolic of the spirita which 
lichlj compenaates for manj gloomj hoiin ; if her soni was 
apt to Inrk in the darkness of a cavem, she conld sport 
madlj in the sunshine before the cavem's mouth. Ezcept 
the ireshest mirth of animai spirita, like DonateUo's, there is 
no merrìment, no wild exhilaratìon, comparable to that of 
meUincholj people escaping trom the dark region in which it 
is their cnstom to keep themselves imprìsoned. 

So the shadowj Miriam almost outdid Donatello on his own 
ground. Thej ran races with each other, side bj side, with 
shouts and laoghter; thej pelted one another with earlj 
fiowers, and gathering them np again, twined them with 
green^leaves into garlands for both their heads. Th^ plajed 
together like children, or creatores of immortai jouth* So 
mach had they flong aside the sombre habitndes of dailj life, 
that thej seemed bom to be sportive for erer, and endowed 
with eternai mirthfulness inst^ of anj deeper joj. It was 
a glimpee far backward into Arcadian life, or, farther stili, 
into the Golden Age, before mankìnd was bardened with sin 
and sorrow, and before pleasore had been darkened with 
those shadows that biing it iato high relief, and make it 
happiness. 

'* Hark ! '* cried Donatello, stopping short, as he was aboat 
to bind Miriam's fùr hands with flowers, and lead her along 
in trìomph, " there is mosic somewhere in the grore ! " 

''It ìB joar kinsman Pan, most likelj," said Miriam, 
** plajing on his pipe. Let os go seek him, and make him 
paff oat his roogh cheeka and pipe his merrìest air ! Come ; 
the stndn of mosic will guide os onward like a gailj cohmred 
thread of silk." 

'' Or like a chain of flowers," lesponded Donatello, drawing 
her along bj that which he had twined. " This waj I — 
Cornei'* 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE STLVAN DANCE. 

As the music carne fresher on their ears, thej danoed io its 
cadence, extemporìzing new steps and attitudes. Eacb vary- 
ing movement had a grace which might bave been wortb 
puttÌDg into marble, for the long deligbt of dajs to come, but 
vanìsbed wìtb tbe movement tbat gave it birtb, and was 
effaced from memory by anotber. In Mirìam's notion, freely 
as sbe flung berself into tbe frolic of tbe bour, tbere was stili 
an artful beauty; in Donatello*s, tbere was a cbarm of inde- 
scribable grotesqueness, band in band witb grace; sweet, 
bewitcbmg, most provocative of laugbter, and yet akin to 
patbos, 80 deeply did it toucb tbe beart. Tbia was tbe ulti- 
mate peculiarity, tbe final toucb, distinguisbing between tbe 
sylvan creature and tbe beautiful companion at bis side. Set- 
ting apart only tbis, Miriam resembled a Nympb, as mucb as 
Donatello did a Faun. 

Tbere were flittmg moments, indeed, wben sbe played tbe 
sylvan cbaracter as perfectly as be. Catcbing glimpses of ber, 
tben, you would bave fancied tbat an oak bad sundered its 
rougb bark to let ber dance freely fortb, endowed witb tbe 
same spirit in ber buman form as tbat wbicb rustica in tbe 
leaves ; or tbat sbe bad emerged tbrougb tbe pebbly bottom 
of a fountain, a water-nympb to play and sparkle in tbe sun- 
sbine, flinging a quivering ligbt around ber, and suddenly 
disappearing in a sbower of rainbow drops. 

As tbe fountain sometimes subsides into its basin, so in 
Miriam tbere were symptoms tbat tbe frolic of ber spirits 
would at last tire itself out. 

" Ab ! Donatello," cried sbe, laugbing, as sbe stopped to 
take breatb ; '•' you bave an unfair advantage over me I I 
am no trae creature of tbe woods ; wbile you are a real 
Faun, I do believe. Wben your curls sbook just now, me- 
tbongbt I bad a peep at tbe pointed ears." 

Donatello snapped bis fingers above bis bead, as fauns and 
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«atjTS tanghi ub first to do, and seemed to radiate jollìty ont 
of hÌ8 whole nìmble persoli. Nevertheless, there was a kìnd 
of dim apprehenaion in hia fiioe, as if he dreaded that a 
moment's pause might break the speli, and snatch awaj the 
sportive companion whom he had waited £>r throngh so manj 
dreaiy months. 

" Dance ! dance ! " cried he, joyously. ** If we take breath, 
we shall be as we were jesterdaj. There, now, is the music, 
jost beyond this clnmp of trees. Dance, Miriam, dance !" 

They had now reached an open, grassy giade (of which 
there aie many in that artfnlly constmcted wildemess), set 
round with stone seats, on which the aged moss had kindly 
essayed to spread itself instead of cashion& Qn one of the 
stone benches sat the mnsicians, whose strains had enticed 
our wild conple thìtherwaid. They prored to be a Tagrant 
band, snch as Rome, and ali Italy, abounds with ; oompris- 
ing a harp, a finte, and a Tiolin, iHdch, thongh greatly the 
worse for wear, the performen had skill enongh to proroke 
and modulate into tolerable harmony. It chanced to be a 
feast-day ; and, instead of playing in ^e son-ecorched piazzas 
of the city, or beneath the Windows of some nniesponsÌ¥e palaoe, 
they had bethonght themselves to try the echoes of theae woods ; 
for, on the festas of the Chnrch, Rome scatterà its merry- 
makera ali abroad, ripe for the dance or any other paatimc. 

As Miriam and Donatello emeiged from among the tzees, 
the mnsicians scraped, tinkkd, or blew, each aocording to his 
Tarìons kind of instmment, more inspiringly than erer. A 
dark-cheeked litde girl, with bright black eyes, stood by, 
shaking a tamboorine set round with tinkling bella, and 
thumping it on its parchment head. Without interrupting 
his brisk, thongh measured moTement, DonateUo snatched 
away this unmelodìous contrÌTance, and flourishìng it àbore 
bis head, prodnoed music of indescribable potency, stili 
dancing with fiiaky step, and striking the tambouiiney and 
linging its little bella, ali in one jorial act 

It might be that there was magic in the sound, or con- 
tigioD, at lea8^ in the fifniìt which had got pomcanon of 
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Miriam and bimself, for very soon a number of festal people 
ivere drawn to the spot, and struck into the dance, singlj, or 
in pairs, as if they were ali gone mad with joUity. Among 
them were some of the plebeian damsels whom we meet 
bare>headed in the Eoman streets, with silver stilettos thrust 
throngh their glossy hair; the contadinas, too, from the 
Campagna and the villages, with their neh and picturesque 
costnmes of scarlet and ali biight hues, such as fairer maidens 
might not venture to put on. Then came the modem Roman 
from Trastevere, perchance, with his old cloak drawn about 
him like a toga, which anon, as his active motion heated him, 
he flimg aside. Three French soldiers capered freely into 
the throng, in wide scarlet trousers, their short swords dangling 
at their sides ; and three Grerman artists in gray flaccid hats 
and flaimting beards ; and one of the Pope's Swiss guardsmen 
in the strange motley garb which Michael Angelo contrìved 
for them. Two young English tourists (one of them a lord) 
took contadine partners and dashed in, as did also a shaggy 
man in goat-skin breeches, who looked like rustie Pan in 
person, and footed it as merrily as he. Besides the above, 
there was a herdsman or two from the Campagna, and a 
few peasants in sky-blue jackets, and small-clothes tied with 
ribbons at the knees; haggard and sallow were these last, 
poor serfs, having little to eat, and nothing but the malaria to 
breathe ; but stili they plucked up a momentary spirit, and 
joined hands in Donatello's dance. 

Here, as it seemed, had the Golden Age come back again 
within the precincts of this sunny giade, thawing mankind 
cut of their cold formalities, releasing them from irksome 
restraint, mingling them together in such childlike gaiety that 
new flowers (of which the old bosom of the earth is full) 
sprang up beneath their footsteps. The sole exceptìon to the 
geniality of the moment, as we have understood, was seen in 
a countryman of our own, who sneered at the spectacle, and 
declined to compromise his dignity by making part of it. 

The harper thrummed with rapid fingers; the vìolin-player 
flashed bis bow back and forth across the strings; the flautist 
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poured bis breath in qaick pnfis of joUity, while Donatello 
sbook the tambourine above bis head, and led the meny 
throng with unweariable steps. Ab they foUowed one another 
in a wild ring of mirth, it seemed the realization of one of 
those bas-reliefs where a dance of nymphs, satjrs, or baccha- 
nals Ì8 twined around the circle of an antique vase; or it was 
like the sculptured scene on the front and sides of a sarco- 
phagus, where, as often as anj other device, a festive proces- 
sion mocks the ashes and white bones that are treasured up 
within. You might take it for a marriage-pageant ; but after 
a while, if you look at these merry-makers, foUowing them 
from end to end of the marble coffin, you doubt whether their 
gay movement is leading them to a happy dose. Ayouth has 
suddenly fallen in the dance ; a chariot is overtumed and 
broken, flinging the charioteer headlong to the ground; a 
maiden seems to bave grown faint or weary, and is drooping 
on the bosom of a friend. Always some tragic incident is 
shadowed forth or thrust sidelong into the spectacle ; and 
when once it has caught your eye you can look no more at 
the festal portions of the scene ezcept with reference to tbis 
one slightly suggested doom and sorrow. 

As in its mirtb, so in the darker characteristic bere alluded 
to, there was an analogy between the sculptured scene on the 
sarcophagus and the wild dance which we bave been describ- 
ing. In the midst of its madness and riot Miriam found 
berself suddenly confronted by a strange figure that sbook 
its fantastic garments in the air, and pranced before ber on 
its tiptoes, almost vying with the agility of Donatello bimself. 
It was the model. 

A moment aflerwards Donatello was aware that she had 
retired from the dance. He hastened towards ber, and flung 
bimself on the grass beside the stone bench on which Miriam 
was sitting. But a strange distance and unapproacbableness 
had ali at once enveloped ber; and thougb he saw ber within 
reach of bis arm, yet the ligbt of ber eyes seemed as &r off as 
that of a star, nor was there any warmth in the melancholy 
smile with which she regarded him. 
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" Come back I " cried he. " Why slioidd thie happy hour 
end 80 soon ? " 

" It must end here, Donatello," said she, in answer to his 
words and outstretched hand; "and such hours, I believe, 
do not often repeat themselves in a lifetime. Let me go, my 
friend ; let me vanish from you quietly among the shadows 
of these trees. See, the companions of our pastime are 
vanishing already ! " 

Whether it was that the harp-strings were broken, the 
violin out of tune, or the flautist out of breath, so it chanced 
that the music had ceased, and the dancers come abruptly to 
a pause. Ali that motley throng of rioters was dissolved 
as suddenly as it had been drawn together. In Mirìam^s 
remembrance the scene had a character of fantasy. It was 
as if a company of satyrs, fauns, and nymphs, with Pan in the 
midst of them, had been disporting themselves in these 
▼enerable woods only a moment ago ; and now in another 
moment, because some profane eye had looked at them too 
closely, or some intruder had cast a shadow on their mirth, 
the Silver pageant had utterly disappeared. If a few of 
the merry-makers lingered among the trees, they had 
hidden their racy peculiarities under the garb and aspect 
of ordinary people, and sheltered themselves in the weary 
commonplace of daily life. Just an instant before it was 
Arcadia and the Golden Age. The speli being broken, it 
was now only that old tract of pleasure-ground, dose by 
the people's gate of Eome, — a tract where .the crimes and 
calamities of ages, the many battles, blood recklessly poured 
out, and deaths of iQyriads, have corrupted ali the soil, 
creating an influence that màkes the air deadly to human 
lunga. 

"You must leave me," said Miriam to Donatello, more 
imperatively than before : " have I not said it ? Go ; and 
look not behind you." 

" Miriam," whispered Donatello, grasping her hand forcibly, 
" who is it that stands in the shadow yonder, beckoning yeu 
to foUow him ? " 
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'' Hush ; leave me I " repeated Miriam. '' Tour hour ìb 
past ; bis bour has come.*' 

Donatello stili gazed in tbe direction wbicb be bad indi- 
cated, and tbe expression of bis face was fearfullj cbanged, 
being so disordered, perbaps witb terror — at ali events witb 
anger and invincible repugnance-— tbat Miriam bardlj knew 
bim. His lips were drawn apart so as to disclose bis set teeth, 
tbus giying bim a look of animai rage, wbicb we seldom see 
except in persons of tbe simplest and rudest natures. A 
sbudder seemed to pass tbrougb bis very bones. 

'' I bate bim I " mnttered be. 

'' Be satilfied; I bate bim too I *' said Miriam. 

Sbe bad no tbougbt of making tbis avowal, but was irre- 
sistibly drawn to it hj tbe sympathy of tbe dark emotion in 
ber own breast witb tbat so stronglj expressed bj Donatello. 
Two drops of water or of blood do not more naturallj flow 
into eacb otber tban did ber batred into bis. 

*' Sball I clutcb bim hj tbe tbroat ? " wbispered Donatello, 
witb a savage scowl. '^ Bid me do so, and we are rid of bim 
for ever." 

" In Heaven's name, no violence I " exclaimed Miriam, 
affrìgbted out of tbe scomfiil control wbicb sbe bad bitberto 
beld over ber companion, by tbe fierceness tbatbe so suddenly 
developed. '^ Ob, bave pity on me, Donatello, if for notbing 
else, yet because in tbe midst of my wretcbedness I let my- 
self be your playmate for tbis one wild bonr. Follow me no 
fartber. Hencefortb, leave me to my doom. Dear friend — 
kind, simple, loving friend — ^make me not more wretcbed by 
tbe remembrance of baving tbrown fierce bates or loves into 
tbe wellspring of your bappy life ! " 

'' Not follow you ! " repeated Donatello, sootbed from anger 
into sorrow, less by tbe purport of wbat sbe said, tban by tbe 
melancboly sweetness of ber voice. '' Not follow you 1 Wbat 
otber patb bave I ? ** 

^ We will talk of it once again,** said Miriam, stili sooth- 
ingly ; " soon — ^to-morrow — ^wben you will ; only leave me 
now." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FRÀGMENTABT SENTENGES. 

In the Borghese Grove, so recently uproarious with merri- 
ment and music, there remained only Miriam and her strange 
foUower. 

A solitude had suddenlj spread itself aronnd them. It 
perhaps symbolized a peculiar character in the relation of 
these two, insnlating them, and building up an insuperable 
barrier between their life-streams and other currents, which 
might seem to flow in dose vicinity. For it is one of the 
chief earthly incommodities of some species of misfortune, 
or of a great crime, that it makes the actor in the one, or the 
sufferer of the other, an alien in the world, by interposing a 
wholly unsympathetic medium betwixt himself and those 
whom he yearns to meet. 

Owing, it may be, to this moral estrangement — this chili 
remoteness of their position — there have come to us but a few 
vague whisperings of what paased in Miriam's interview that 
ailemoon with the sinister personage who had dogged her 
footsteps -ever since the visit to the catacomb. In weaving 
these mystic utterances into a continuous scene, we undertake 
a task resembling in its perplexìty that of gathering up and 
piecing together the iragments of a letter which has been tom 
and scattered to the winds. Many words of deep significance, 
many entire sentences, and those possibly the most important 
onesjhaveflown too far on the winged breeze to be recovered. 
If we insert our own conjectural amendments, we perhaps 
give a purport utterly at variance with the true one. Yet 
unless we attempt something in this way, there must remain 
an unsightly gap, and a lack of continuousness and depen- 
dence in our narrative ; so that it would arrive at certain 
inevitable catastrophes without due warning of their immi- 
nence. 

Of so much we are sure, that there seemed to be a sadly 
mysterious fascination in the infiuence of this ill-omened 
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person oyer Miriam ; it was sucH aa beaata and leptiles af 
snbtle and evìl nature sometìmea ezerdae upon their yìctinia 
Manrellona it waa to see the hopelessness with whìch — ^being 
natnrallj of so conrageons a spirit— she rengned henelf to 
the thraldom in which he held her. That iron chain, of 
which some of the masaiye links were round her feminìne 
waìst, and the othera in his mthless hand— or which, per- 
haps, bound the pair together by a bond equally torturìng 
to each — ^mnat bave been forged in some snch nnhallowed 
fornace as is onl j kindled bj eyil passiona and fed by eril 
deeds. 

Yet, let US tmst, thete may ha^e been no crime in Miriam» 
but only one of those ^talìties which are among the most 
insoluble riddles propounded to mortai comprehension ; the 
fatai decree by which erery crime is made to be the agony 
of many innocent persons, as well as of the 'single guilty 
one. 

It was, at any rate, but a feeble and despairìng kind of re- 
monstrance which she had now the energy to oppose against 
his persecution. 

^* You follow me too closely,** she said, in low, fiiltering 
accents ; ^ you allow me too scanty room to draw my breath. 
Do you know what will be the end of this ?" 

'' I know well what must be the end," he replied. 

" Teli me, tben," said Miriam, " that I may compare your 
foreboding with my own. Mine is a veiy dark one." 

^ There can be but one result, and that soon," answered 
the model. '' You must throw off your present mask and 
assume anoiher. You must yanish out of the scene: quit 
Bome with me, and leave no trace whereby to follow you. 
It is in my power, as you well know, to compel your acqui- 
escence in my bidding. You are aware of the penalty of a 
refusai." 

« Not that penalty with which you would terrify me,*' said 
Ifiriam; " anoiher there may be, but not so grierous." 

" What is that other ?" he ìnquired. 

^ Death ! ómply, deathl " she answered. 
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" Death," said her persecutor, " is not so simple and oppor- 
tune a tbing as jou imagine. Tou are strong and warm 
with life. Sensitive and irrìtable as jour spirit is, these 
many months of trouble, this latter thraldom in which I hold 
jou, bave scarcely made jour cheek paler tban I saw it in 
your girlbood. Miriam — for I forbear to speak anotber 
name, at wbicb tbese leaves would sbiver above our beads — 
Miriam, you cannot die ! " 

''Migbt not a dagger find mybeart?" said sbe, for tbe 
first time meeting bis eyes. " Would not poison make an 
end of me ? Will not tbe Tiber drown me ?" 

"It migbt," be answered; "for I allow tbat you are 
mortai. But, Miriam, believe me, it is not your fate to die 
wbile tbere remains so mucb to be sinned and suffered in tbe 
world. We bave a destiny wbicb we must needs fulfil 
togetber. I, too, bave struggled to escape it. I was as 
anxious as yourself to break tbe tie between us — ^to bury 
tbe past in a fatbomless grave — ^to make it impossible tbat 
we sbould ever meet, until you confront me at tbe bar ot 
Judgment I Tou little can imagine wbat steps I took to 
render ali tbis secure; and wbat was tbe result? Our 
strange interview in tbe bowels of tbe eartb convinced me of 
tbe iutility of my design." 

" Ab, fatai cbance ! " cried Miriam, covering ber face witb 
ber bands. 

" Yes, your beart trembled witb borror wben you recog* 
nized me,*' rejoìned be ; " but you did not guess tbat tbere 
was an equal borror in my own ! " 

" Wby would not tbe weigbt of eartb above our beads 
bave crumbled down upon us botb, forcing us apart, but 
burying us equally ? " cried Miriam, in a burst of vebement 
passion. " Ob, tbat we could bave wandered in tbose dismal 
passages till we botb perisbed, taking opposite patbs in tbe 
darkness, so tbat wben we lay down to die our last breatbs 
migbt not mingle I " 

^' It were vain to wisb it,** said tbe model. " In ali tbat ' 
labyrintb of midnigbt patbs, we sbould bave found one 
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another ont to live or die together. Our fates cross and are 
entangled. The threads are twisted into a strong cord, which 
ÌB draggìng ns to an evil doom. Gould the knots be severed, 
we might escape. But neither can your slender fingers untie 
those knots, nor mj mascnline force break them. We must 
submit!" 

" Pray for resene, as I bave," ezclaimed Miriam. " Pray 
for deliverance from me, since I am your evil genius, as you 
mine. Dark as your life has been, I bave known you to 
pray in times past 1 " 

At these words of Miriam, a trcmor and horror appeared 
to seize upon ber persecutor, insomucb tbat be shook and 
grew asby pale before ber eyes. In this man's memory^ 
there was something tbat made it awfìil for bim to think of 
prayer; nor would any torture be more intolerable, than to 
be reminded of such divine comfort and succour as await 
pious souls merely for the asking. This torment was perhaps 
the token of a native temperament deeply susceptible of 
religiouB impressions, but wbicb bad been wronged, violated, 
and debased, until, at length, it was capable only of terror 
from the sources tbat were intended for our purest and 
lofUest consolation. He looked so fearfully at ber, and 
with such intense pain struggling in bis eyes, tbat Miriam felt 
pity. 

And, now, ali at once, it struck ber tbat be might be mad. 
It was an idea tbat bad never before seriously occurred to 
ber mind, although, as soon as suggested, it fitted marvellously 
into many circumstances that lay within ber knowledge. 
But, alasi such was ber evil fortune, that, whether mad 
or no, bis power over ber remained the same, and was 
likely to be used only the more tyrannously if ezercised by a 
lunatic. 

'^ I would not give you pain,*' she said, sootbingly ; '' your 
faith allows you the consolations of penance and absolutìon. 
Try what help there may be in these, and leave me to myself." 

" Do not think it, Miriam," said he; " we are bound to- 
gether, and can never part again.'* 
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"Why fihould it seem go impossible ? " ilie rejoined. 
'' Thìnk hovr I had escaped from ali the past I I liad made 
for myself a new sphere, and foiind new friends, new occu- 
pations, néw hopes and enjojments. Mj heart, methinks, 
was almost as unbnrdened as if there had been no miserable 
lìfè behind me. The human spirit does not perish of a single 
wonnd, nor exhaust itself in a single trial of life. Let iu but 
keep asimder, and ali maj go well for both." 

"We fancied ourselves for ever snndered," he replied. 
" Yet we met once, in the bowels of the earth ; and, were we 
to part now, our fates would fling us together again in a 
desert, on a mountain-top, or in whatever spot seemed safest. 
You speak in vain, therefore." 

" You mistake your own will for an iron necessitj,*' 
said Miriam; ^'otherwise, you might bave suffered me to 
glide past you like a ghost, when we met among those 
ghosts of ancient days. Even now you might bid me pass as 
freely." 

" Never I " said he, with unmitigable will ; " your re- 
appearance has destroyed the work of years. You know the 
power that I bave over you. Obey my bidding ; or, within 
short time it shall be exercised : nor will I cease to haunt 
you till the moment comes.'' 

^' Then,^' said Miriam, more calmly, '' I foresee the end, 
and bave akeaày wamed you of it. It will be death I " 

" Your own death, Muriam— or mine ? " he asked, looking 
fixedly at her. 

'' Do you imagine me a murderess ? ^ said she, shuddering ; 
^ you, at least, bave no right to think me so 1 " 

'' Yet," rejoined he, with a glance of dark meaning, '< men 
bave said that ibis white band had once a crimson stain." 
He took her band as he spoke, and held it in bis own, in 
spite of the repugnance, amounting to nothing short of agony, 
with which she struggled to regain it Holding it up to the 
fading light (for there was already dimness among the trees), 
he appeared to examine it closely, as if to discover the imagi- 
nary blood-stain with which he taunted her. He smiled as 
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he let it go. " It looks very white," said he ; " but I have 
known bands as white, whìch ali the water m the ocean would 
not have washed clean." 

<< It had no stam," retorted Miriam, bitterly, '' until you 
grasped it in your own." 

The wind has blown away whatever else they tnay have 
spoken. 

They went together towards the town, and, on their way, 
continued to make reference, no doubt, to some strange and 
dreadful history of their former life, belonging equally to this 
dark man and to the fair and youthM woman, whom he 
persecuted. In their words, or in the breath that uttered 
them, there seemed to be an odour of guilt, and a scent of 
blood. Tet, how can we imagine that a stain of ensangoined 
crime should attach to Miriam I Or, how, on the other band, 
shonld spotless innocence be subjected to a thraldom like that 
which she endured from the spectre, whom she berself had 
evoked out of the darkness ! Be this as it might, Miriam, 
we bave reason to believe, stili continued to beseech bim, 
bmnbly, passionately, wildly, only to go bis way, and leave 
ber free to follow ber own sad path. 

Thus they strayed onward throngh the green wildemess of 
the Borghese grotmds, and soon came near the city wall, 
where, had Miriam raised ber eyes, she might bave seen 
Hilda and the scolptor leaning on the parapet. But she 
walked in a mist of trouble, and could dìstingnish little 
beyond its limits. As they came within public obsenration, 
ber persecutor fell behind, tbrowing off the imperious manner 
which be had assumed during their solitary interview. The 
Porta del Bopolo swarmed with Hfe. The merry-makers, 
wbo had spent the feast-day outside the waUs, were now 
thronging in ; a party of borsemen were entering beneath 
the arch; a travelling-carriage had been drawn up just 
within the verge, and was passing througb the yillanous 
ordeal of the papal custom-bouse. In the broad piazza, too, 
there was a modey crowd. 

But the stream of Miriam*s trouble kept its way througb 
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this flood of human life, and neither mingled wìth it nor was 
turned aside. With a sad kìnd of feminine ingenuity, she 
found a way to kneel before her tyrant, undetected, though in 
full sìgbt of ali the people, stili beseeching him for fìreedom, 
and in vain. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A STBOLL ON THE PINCUN. 



HiLDA, after giving the last touches to the picture of Beatrice 
Cenci, had down down from her dovecote, late in the after- 
neon, and gone to the Pincian Hill, in the hope of hearing a 
strain or two of exhilarating music. There, as it happened, 
she met the sculptor ; for, to say the truth, Kenyon had well 
noted the fair artist's ordinary way of life, and was accustomed 
to shape bis own movements so as to bring him often within 
ber sphere. 

The Pincian Hill is the favourite promenade of the Roman 
aristocracy. At the present day, however, like most other 
Roman possessions, it belongs less to the native inhabitants 
than to the barbarians from Gaul, Great Britain, and beyond 
the sea, who bave established a peaceful usurpation over what- 
ever is enjoyable or memorable in the Eternai City. These 
foreign guests are indeed ungrateiul, if they do not breathe a 
prayer for Pope Clement, or whatever Holy Father it may 
bave been, who levelled the summit of the mount so skilfuUy, 
and bounded it with the parapet of the city wall ; who laid out 
those broad walks and drives, and overhung them with the 
deepening shade of many kinds of tree; who scattered the 
flowers of ali seasons, and of every dime, abundantly over those 
green, centrai lawns ; who scooped out hollows, in fìt places, 
and, setting great basins of marble in them, caused ever- 
gushing fountains to fili them to the brim ; who reared up 
the immemorial obelisk out of the soil that had long hidden 
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it; who placed pedestals along the borderà of the avennes, 
and crowned them with bnsts of that multitude of worthies— 
statesmen, heroes, artista, men of lettera, and of song — ^whom 
the whole world daims as ita chief ornamenta, tbough Italj 
produced them ali. In a word, the Pincian garden ia one of 
the things that reconcile the atranger (since he fnllj appre- 
ciates the enjojment, and feels nothing of the cost) to the 
mie of an irreaponèible dynastj of Holj Fathers, who aeem 
to have aimed at making life as agreeable an a£5iir aa it can 
well be. 

In thia pleasant apot the red-tronsered French aoldiera are 
alwajs to be seen; bearded and grìzzled Teterans, perhaps, 
with medals of Algiers or the Crimea on their breaats. To 
them is aaaigned the peaceful dutj of seeing that children do 
not trample on the flo¥rer-beds, nor anj jouthfìil lover rifle 
them of their fragrant blosaoma to stick in the beloved one'a 
hair. Here sits (drooping upon some marble bench, in the 
treacherotts sonahine) the consamptive girl, whose firienda 
bave brought her, for cure, to a dimate that instila poison 
into ita veiy poreat breath. Here, ali day, come nuraery- 
maids, bnrdened with rosy English babiea, or gniding the 
Ibotsteps of little trarellers from the &r Western world. Here, 
in the sonny afìeraoona, roll and ramble ali kinds of equipages, 
from the cardinal*a old-fashioned and gorgeons purple carriage 
to the gay baronche of modem date. Here horaemen gallop on 
thorough>bred ateeds. Here, in ahort, ali the tranaitory popa- 
lation of Rome, the world*8 great watering-place, rides, drìres, 
or promenades ! Here are beautiful annaets; and bere, whìch- 
erer way you tnm yonr eyea, are scenes as well worth gazing 
at« both in themselrea and fbr their bistoric interest, as any 
that the san ever rose and set upon. Here, too, on certain 
aAeraooQS of the week, a French militaiy band flings ont rich 
mnsic over tbe poor old city, floating her with straina aa lood 
as thoee of ber own echolesa trinmpba. 

Hilda and the scolptor (by the amtriTance of the latter, 
who lored beat to be alone with bis yonng coimtTywoaian) 
had wandeied beyond tbe thioQg of pionenadets^ wbon they 
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left in a dense cluster around the music. They strayed, 
ìndeed, to the farthest point of the Fincian Hill, and leaned 
over the parapet, looking down upon the Muro Torto, a 
massive fragment of the oldest Roman wall, which juts over, 
as if ready to tumble down by its own weight, yet seems stili 
the most indestructible piece of work that men's hands ever 
piled together. In the blue distance, rose Soracte, and other 
heights, which have gleamed afar, to our imaginations, but 
look scarcely real to our bodily eyes, because, being dreamed 
about so much, they have taken the aèrial tints which belong 
only to a dream. These, nevertheless, are the solid framework of 
hills that shut in Rome, and its wide surrounding Campagna; 
no land of dreams, but the broadest page of history, crowded 
80 full with memorable events that one obliterates another; 
as if Time had crossed and recrossed his own records till they 
grew illegible. 

But, not to meddle with history — with which our narrative 
is no otherwise concerned, than that the very dust of Rome 
is his torio, and inevitably settles on our page and mingles with 
our ink — we will return to our two friends, who were stili 
leaning over the wall. Beneath them lay the broad sweep 
of the Borghese grounds, covered with trees, amid which 
appeared the white gleam of pillars and statues, and the 
flash of an upspringlng fountain, ali to be overshadowed 
at a later period of the year, by the thicker growth of 
foliage. 

The advance of vegetation, in this softer climate, is less 
abrupt than the inhabìtant of the cold North is accustomed 
to observe. Beginning earlier — even in February — Spring is 
not compelled to burst into Summer with such headlong 
baste ; there is time to dwell upon each opening beauty, and 
to enjoy the budding leaf, the tender green, the sweet youth 
and freshness of the year; it gives us its maiden charm, 
before settiing into the married Summer, which, again, does 
not so soon sober itself into matronly Autumn. In our own 
country, the virgin Spring hastens to its bridal too abruptly. 
But, here, after a month or two of kindly growth, the leaves 
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of the young trees, whicb cover that portion of the Borghese 
grounds nearest the city wall, were stili in their tender half- 
development. 

In the remoter depths, among the old groves of ilex-trees, 
Hilda and Kenyon heard the faint sound of music, laughter, 
and mingling voices. It was probably the uproar — ^spreading 
even so far as the walls of Home, and growing faded and 
melancholy in its passage— of that- wild sylvan merriment, 
which we have already attempted to describe. By and by, it 
ceased; although the two listeners stili tried to distinguish it 
between the bursts of nearer music from the military band. 
But there was no renewal of that distant mirth. Soon after- 
wards, they saw a solitary figure, advancing along one of the 
paths that lead from the obscurer part of the grounds, towards 
the gateway. 

" Look I is it not Donatello ? " said Hilda. 

" He it is, beyond a doubt," replied the sculptor. " But 
how gravely he walks, and with what long looks behind him I 
He seems either very weary, or very sad. I should not hesi- 
tate to cali it sadness, if Donatello were a creature capable of 
the sin and folly of low spirits. In ali these hundred paces, 
while we have been watching him, he has not made one 
of those little caprioles in the air, which are a characterìstic 
of bis naturai gait. I begin to doubt whether he is a veri- 
table Faun." 

" Then," said Hilda, with perfect simplicity, " you have 
thought him — ^and do think him--one of that strange, wild, 
happy race of creatures, that used to laugh and sport in the 
woods, in the old, old times ? So do I, indeed 1 But I never 
quite believed, till now, that faons existed anywhere but in 
poetry." 

The sculptor at first merely smiled. Then, as the idea 
took further possession of his mind, he laughed outright, and 
wished from the bottom of his heart (being in love with 
Hilda, though he had never told her so) that he could have 
rewarded or punished her for its pretty absurdity with a 
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"Oh, Hilda, what a treasure of sweet faith and pure 
imagination you hide under that little Straw hat 1 " cried he, 
at length. " A Faun ! a Faun I Great Pan is not dead, 
then, after ali I The whole tribe of mythical creatures yet 
live in the moonlit seclusion of a young girPs fancy, and find 
it a lovelier abode and play-place, 1 doubt not, than^their 
Arcadian haunts of yore. What bliss, if a man of marble, 
like myself, could stray thither too 1 "* 

" Why do you laugh so ? " asked Hilda, reddening ; for 
she was a little disturbed at Kenyon's ridicule, however kindly 
expressed. " What can I have said, that you think so very 
foolish?" 

" Well, not foolish, then," rejoined the sculptor, " but wiser, 
it may be, than I can fathom. Really, however, the idea does 
strike one as delightfully fresh, when we consider Donatello's 
position and external environment. Why, my dear Hilda, he 
is a Tuscan born, of an old noble race in that part of Italy ; 
and he has a moss-grown tower among the Apennines, where 
he and his forefathers have dwelt, under their own vines and 
fig-trees, from an unknown antiquity. His boyish passion for 
Miriam has introduced him familiarly to our little circle; 
and our republican and artistic simplicity of intercourse has 
included this young Italian, on the same térms as one of our- 
selves. But, if we paid due respect to rank and title, we 
should bend reverentially to Donatello, and salute him as his 
Excellency the Count di Monte Beni." 

"That is a droll idea — much droller than his being a 
Faun I " said Hilda, laughing in her turn. " This does not 
quite satisfy me, however, especially as you yourself recog- 
nized and acknowledged his wonderful resemblance to the 
statue." 

" Except as regards the pointed ears," said Kenyon ; add- 
ing, aside, — " and one other little peculiarity, generally observ- 
able in the statues of fauns." 

" Ab fo^ his Excellency the Count di Monte Beni's ears," 
replied Hilda, smiling again at the dignity with which this 
title invested their playful friend, " you know we could never 
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6ce their shape, on account of bis clustering curia. Nay, I 
remember, he once started back, as shjly as a wild deer, 
when Miriam made a pretence of examining them. How do 
you explain that ? " 

'^ Oh, I certainly shall not contend against such a weight 
of evidence ; the fact of his faunship being otherwise so pro- 
bable," answered the sculptor, stili hardly retaining his gravity. 
" Faun or not, Donatello — or the Count di Monte Beni — is a 
singularly wild creature, and, as I have remarked on other 
occasions, though very gentle, does not love to be touched. 
Speaking in no harsh sense, there is a great deal of animai 
nature in him, as ìf he had been bom in the woods, and 
hiid run wild ali his childhood, and were as yet but imper- 
fectly ■ domesticated. Life, even in our day, is very simple 
and unsophisticated in some of the shaggy nooks of the 
Apennines." 

" It annoys me very much," said Hilda, " this inclination, 
which most people have, to explain away the wonder and the 
mystery out of everything. Why could not you allow me — 
and yourself, too— the satisfaction of thinking him a Faun ? " 

" Pray keep your belief, dear Hilda, if it makes you any 
happier," said the sculptor ; " and I shall do my best to 
become a convert. Donatello has asked me to spend the 
siunmer with him, in his ancestral tower, where I purpose 
investigating the pedigree of these sylvan counts, his fore- 
fathers ; and if their shadows beckon me into dreamland, 
I shall willingly foUow. By the by, speaking of Donatello, 
there is a point on which I should like to be enlightened." 

" Can I help you, then ? " said Hilda, in answer to his look. 

^< Is there the slightest chance of his winning Miriam's 
affections ? " suggested Kenyon. 

'* Miriam ! she, so accomplished and gifted 1 " exclaimed 
Hilda — " and he, a rude, uncultivated boy ! No, no, no ! " 

'^ It would seem impossible,'^ said the sculptor. ^' But, on 
the other hand, a gifted woman flings away her affections 
so unaccountably, sometimes I Miriam, of late, has been 
very morbid and miserable, as we both know. Young as she 
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is, the moming light seems alreadj to bave faded out of ber 
life; and now comes Donatello, witb naturai sunsbine enougb 
for bimself and ber, and offera ber tbe opportunity of making 
ber beart and life ali new and cbeery again. People of bigb 
inteUectual endowments do not reqnire simìlar ones in tbose 
tbey love. Tbey are just tbe persona to appreciate tbe wbole- 
some gusb of naturai feeling, tbe bonest afiection, tbe sìmple 
Joy, tbe fulness of contentment witb wbat be loves, wbicb 
Miriam sees in Donatello. True ; sbe may cali bìm a simple* 
ton. It is a necessity of tbe case ; for a man loses tbe capa- 
city for tbis kind of afiection, in proportion as be cultivates 
and refines bimself." 

" Dear me I " said Hilda, drawing imperceptibly away from 
ber companion. '^ Is tbis tbe penalty of refinement ? Pardon 
me ; I do not believe it. It is because you are a sculptor, 
tbat you tbink notbing can be finely wrougbt, except it be 
cold and bard, like tbe marble in wbicb your ideas take 
sbape. I am a painter, and know tbat tbe most delicate 
beauty may be softened and warmed tbrougbout." 

"I said a foolisb tbing, indeed," answered tbe sculptor. 
" It surprises me, for I migbt bave drawn a wiser knowledge 
out of my own experience. It is tbe surest test of genuine 
love, tbat it brings back our early simplicity to tbe worldliest 
of US." 

Tbus talking, tbey loitered slowly along beside tbe parapet 
wbicb borders tbe level summit of tbe Pincian witb its irre- 
gular sweep. At intervals tbey looked tbrougb tbe lattice- 
work of tbeir tbougbts at tbe varied prospects tbat lay before 
and beneatb tbem. 

From tbe terrace wbere tbey now stood tbere is an abrupt 
descent towards tbe Piazza del Popolo ; and, looking down 
into its broad space, tbey bebeld tbe tali, palatial edifices, tbe 
cburcb-domes, and tbe ornamented gateway, wbicb grew and 
were Consolidated out of tbe tbougbt of Micbael Angelo. 
Tbey saw, too, tbe red granite obelisk, old est of tbings, even 
in Rome, wbicb rises in tbe centre of tbe piazza, witb a four- 
fold fountain at its base. AU Boman works and ruins 
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(whether of the empire, the far-off republic, or the stili 
more distant kìngs) assume a transient, visionarj, and im- 
palpable character when we think that this indestructible 
monument supplied one of the recollections which Moses and 
the Israelites bore from Egypt into the desert. Perchance, 
on beholding the cloudy pillar and the fiery column, they 
whispered awe-strìcken to one another, ^^ In its shape it is 
like that old obelisk which we and our fathers have so often 
seen on the borders of the Nile." And now that very obelisk, 
with hardly a trace of decay upon it, is the first thing that 
the modem traveller sees after entering the Flaminian Gate ! 

Lifting their eyes, Hilda and her companion gazed west- 
ward, and saw beyond the invisible Tiber the Castle of St. 
Angelo ; that immense tomb of a pagan emperor, with the 
archangel at its summit. 

Stili farther off appeared a mighty pile of buildings, sur- 
mounted by the vast dome, which ali of us have shaped and 
swelled outward, like a huge bubble, to the utmost scope of 
our imaginations, long before we see it floating over the 
worship of the city. It may be most worthily seen from 
precisely the point where our two friends were now standing. 
At any nearer view the grandeur of St. Peter's hides itself 
behind the immensity of its separate parts, so that we see only 
the front, only the sìdes, only the pillared length and loftìness 
of the portico, and not the mighty whole. But at this dis- 
tance the entire outline of the world's cathedral, as well as 
that of the palace of the world's chief priest, is taken in at 
once. In such remoteness, moreover, the imagination is not 
debarred from lending its assistance, even while we have the 
reality before our eyes, and helping the weakness of human 
sense to do justice to so grand an object. It requires both 
faith and fancy to enable us to feel, what is nevertheless so 
true, that yonder, in front of the purple outline of hills, is the 
grandest edifìce ever built by man, painted against God's 
loveliest sky. 

After contemplating a little while a scene which their long 
residence in Bome had made familiar to them, Kenyon and 
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Hilda again let theìr glances &11 ìnto the piazza at their feet. 
They there beheld Miriam, who had just entered the Porta 
del Popolo, and was standing by the obelisk and fountain. 
With a gesture that impressed Kenyon as at once suppliant 
and imperions, ahe seemed to intimate to a figure which had 
attended her thus far, that it was now her desire to be left 
alone. The pertinacious model, however, remained im- 
moveable. 

And the sculptor here noted a circumstance, which, 
according to the interpretation he might put upon it, was 
either too trìvial to be mentioned, or else so mysterìously 
significant that he found it difficult to believe his eyes. 
Miriam knelt down on the steps of the fountain ; so &r there 
could be no question of the fact. To other observers, if any 
there were, she probably appeared to take this attitude 
merely for the convenience of dipping her fingers into the 
gush of water from the mouth of one of the stone lions. But 
as she clasped her hands together after thus bathing them, 
and glanced upward at the model, an idea took strong 
possession of Kenyon's mind that Miriam was kneeling to this 
dark follower there in the world's face I 

" Do you see it ?" he said to Hilda. 

"See what?" asked she, surprised at the emotion of his 
tone. '^ I see Miriam, who has just bathed her hands in that 
delightfully cool water. I often dip my fingers into a Roman 
fountain, and think of the brook that used to be one of my 
playmates in my New England village." 

" I fancied I saw something else," said Kenyon ; " but it 
was doubdess a mistake." 

But, allowing that he had caught a true glimpse into 
the hidden significance of Miriam's gesture, what a terrible 
thraldom did it suggest ! Free as she seemed to be — beggar 
as he looked — the nameless vagrant must then be dragging 
the beautiful Miriam through the streets of Rome, fettered 
and shackled more cruelly than any captive queen of yore 
following in an emperor's triumph. And was it conceivable 
that she would bave been thus enthralled unless some great 
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error — ^how great Kenyon dared not think — or some &tal 
weakness, had giyen thÌ6 dark adversary a vantage-groond? 

^'Hilda/' saìd he, abrupUj, ''who and what b Miriam? 
Pardon me ; but are you sure of ber ?" 

<' Sure of ber ! " repeated Hilda, witb an angry blusb, for 
ber friend's sake. '^ I am sure tbat sbe is kind, good, and 
generoos ; a true and faitbfìil friend, wbom I love dearly, and 
wbo loves me as well! Wbat more tban tbis need I be 
sure of ?" 

" And your delicate instincts say ali tbis in ber favour ? — 
notbing against ber ? '' continued tbe sculptor, witbout beeding 
tbe irritation of Hilda's tone. " Tbese are my own im- 
pressions, too. But sbe is sucb a mystery ! We do not even 
know wbetber sbe is a countrywoman of ours, or an Englisb- 
woman, or a German. Tbere is Anglo-Saxon blood in ber 
veins, one would say, and a rigbt Englisb accent on ber 
tongue, but mucb tbat is not Englisb breeding, nor American. 
Nowbere else but in Home, and as an artist, could sbe bold 
a place in society witbout giving some due to ber past 
life." 

'^ I love ber dearly/' said Hilda, stili witb displeasure 'in 
ber tone, " and trust ber most entirely." 

"My beart trusts ber at least, wbatever my bead may 
do," replied Kenyon ; " and Rome is not like one of our New 
England villages, wbere we need tbe permission of eacb 
individuai neighbour for every act tbat we do, every word 
tbat we utter, and every friend tbat we make or keep. In 
tbese particulars tbe papal despotism allows us freer breatb 
tban our native air ; and if we like to take generous views of 
our associates, we can do so, to a reasonable extent, witbout 
ruining ourselves." 

" Tbe music bas ceased," saìd Hilda; " I am going now." 

Tbere are tbree streets tbat, begìnning dose beside eacb 
otber, diverge from tbe Piazza del Popolo towards tbe beart 
of Rome: on tbe lefì;, tbe Via del Babuino ; on tbe rigbt, tbe 
Via della Ripetta; and between tbese two tbat world-&mou8 
avenue, tbe Ck>r80. It appeared tbat Miriam and ber strange 
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companion were passing up the first-mentioDeci of these three, 
and were soon hidden from Hilda and the sculptor. 

The two latter left the Pincian by the broad and stately 
walk that skirts along its brow. Beneath them, from the base 
of the abrnpt descent, the city spread wide away in a dose 
contiguity of red-earthen roofs, above which rose eminent the 
domes of a hundred chiirches, besides bere and there a tower, 
and the upper Windows of some taller or hìgher situated 
palace, looking down on a multitude of palatial abodes. At 
a distance, ascending out of the centrai mass of edifices, they 
could see the top of the Antonine column, and near it the 
circular roof of the Pantheon, looking heavenward with its 
ever-open eye. 

Except these two objects, almost everything that they 
beheld was medieval, though built, indeed, of the massive old 
stones and indestructible bricks of imperiai Rome; for the 
min of the Coliseum, the Golden House, and innumerable 
temples of Roman gods, and mansions of Caesars and senators, 
had supplied the material for ali those gigantic hovels, and 
their walls were cemented with mortar of inestimable cost, 
being made of precious antique statues, burnt long ago for 
this petty purpose. 

Rome, as it now exists, has grown up under the Popes, 
and seems like nothing but a heap of broken rubbish, 
thrown into the great chasm between óur own days and the 
Empire, merely to fili it up ; and, for the better part of two 
thousand years, its annals of obscure policies, and wars, and 
continually recurring misfortunes, seem also but broken 
rubbish, as compared with its classic hìstory. 

If we consider the present city as at ali connected with the 
famous one of old, it is only because we find it built over its 
grave. A depth of thirty feet of soil has covered up the 
Rome of ancient days, so that it lies like the dead corpse of 
a giant, decajring for centuries, with no survivor mighty 
enough even to bury it, until the dust of ali those years has 
gathered slowly over its recumbent form and made a casual 
sepulchre. 
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We Icnow not how to characterìze, in any accordant and 
compatible terms, the Rome that lies before us ; its Bunless 
alleys, and streets of palaces; its churches, lined with the 
gorgeous marbles that were originallj polished for the adom- 
ment of pagan temples ; its thoosands of evil smells, mixed up 
Avith fragrance of rich incense, diffused from as many censers; 
its little life, deriving feeble nutriment from what has long 
been dead. Everywhere, some fragment of ndn suggesting 
the magnificence of a fonner epoch; everywhere, moreover, a 
Cross — ^and nastiness at the foot of it. As the smn of ali, 
there are recollections that kindle the soni, and a gloom and 
languor that depress it beyond any depth of melancholic 
sentiment that can be elsewhere known. 

Yet how is it possible to say an unkind or irreverential 
word of Rome ? The city of ali time, and of ali the world I 
The spot for which man^s great life and deeds bave done so 
much, and for which decay has done whatever glory and 
dominion could not do ! At this moment, the evening sun- 
shine is flinging its golden mantle over it, making ali that 
we thought mean magnificent ; the bells of ali the churchefl 
suddenly ring out, as if it were a peal of triumph because 
Rome is stili imperiai. 

" I flometimes fancy," said ffilda, on whose susceptibility 
the scene always made a strong impression, ^' that Rome — 
mere Rome — ^will crowd everything else out of my heart." 

" Heaven forbid I" ejaculated the sculptor. 

They had now reached the grand stairs that ascend from 
the Piazza di Spagna to the hither brow of the Pincian Hill. 
Old Beppo, the millionnaire of his ragged fraternity — it is 
a wonder that no artist paints him as the cripple whom St. 
Peter heals at the Beautiful Gate of the Tempie — was just 
mounting his donkey to depart, laden with the rich spoil of 
the day's beggary. 

Up the stairs, drawing his tattered cloak about his face, 
came the model, at whom Beppo looked askance, jealous of 
an encroacher on his rightful domain. The figure passed 
away, however, up the Via Sistina. In the piazza below. 
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near the foot of the magnìficent steps, stood Miriam, with 
her ejes bent on the ground, as if she were counting those 
little, square, uncomfortable paving stones, that make it a 
penitential pilgrimage to walk in Rome. She kept this 
attitude for several minutes, and when, at last, the importuni- 
ties of a beggar disturbed her from it, she seemed bewildered 
and pressed her band upon ber brow. 

" She has been in some sad dream or other, poor thing ! " 
said Kenyon, sympathizingly; "and even now, she is im- 
prisoned there in a kind of cage, the ìron bars of which are 
made of her own thoughts." 

" I fear she is not well," said Hilda. " I am going down 
the stairs, and will join Miriam." 

" Farewell, then," said the sculptor. " Dear Hilda, this 
is a perplexed and troubled world I It soothes me inex- 
pressibly to think of you in your tower, with white doves 
and white thoughts for your companions, so high above us 
ali, and with the Virgin for your household friend. You 
know not how far it throws ita light, that lamp, which you 
keep buming at her shrinel I passed beneath the tower 
last night, and the ray cheered me — ^because you lighted it." 

"It has for me a religious significance," replied Hilda, 
quietly, " and yet I am no Catholic." 

They parted, and Kenyon made baste along the Via Sistina, 
in the hope of overtàking the model, whose haunts and 
character he was anxious to investigate, for Miriam's sake. 
He fancied that he saw him a long way in advance, but be- 
fore he reached the Fountain of the Triton, the dusky figure 
had vanished. 



CHAPTER XHL 
A sculptor's studio. 



About this period, Miriam seems to bave been goaded by a 
weazy restlessness, that diove her abroad on any errand or 
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none. She went one morning to viidt Eenyon in his studio, 
whither he had invited her to see a new statue, on which he 
had staked many hopes, and which was now almost completed 
in the day. Next to Hilda, the person for whom Miriam 
felt most affection and confidence vas Kenyon; and in ali 
the difficulties that beset her life, it was her impulse to draw 
near Hilda for feminine sympathy, and the sculptor for 
brotherly counsel. 

Yet it was to little purpose that she approached the edge 
of the Yoìceless gulf between herself and them. Standing on 
the utmoBt verge of that dark chasm, she might stretch out her 
hand, and never clasp a band of theirs ; she might strive to 
cali out, " Help, fnends, help ! " but, as with dreamers when 
they shout, her voice would perish inaudibly in the remoteness 
that seemed such a little way. This perception of an infinite, 
shivering solitude, amid which we cannot come dose enough to 
human beings to be warmed by them, and where they tum to 
cold, chilly shapes of mist, is one of the most forlorn results of 
any accident, misfortune, crime, or peculiarity of character, that 
puts an individuai ajar with the world. Yery often, as in 
Miriam's case, there is an insatiable instinct that demands 
friend ship, love, and intimate communion, but is forced to 
pine in empty forms ; a hunger of the heart, which finds only 
shadows to feed upon. 

Kenyon's studio was in a cross-street, or, ratlier, an ugly 
and dirty little lane, between the Corso and the Via della 
Ripetta; and though chili, narrow, gloomy, and bordered 
with tali and shabby structures, the lane was not a whit 
more disagreeable than nine-tenths of the Roman streets. 
Over the door of 9ne of the houses was a marble tablet, 
hearing an inscription, to the purport that the sculpture- 
rooms within had formerly been occupied by the illustrious 
artist Canova. In these precincts (which Canova's genius was 
not quite of a character to render sacred, though it ceitainly 
made them interesting) the young American sculptor had now 
establìshed himself. 

The studio of a sculptor is generally but a rough and 
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dreary-looking place, with a good deal the aspect, indeed, of 
a stone-mason's workshop. Bare floors of brìck or plank, 
and plastered walls ; an old chair or two, or perhaps only a 
block of marble (containing, however, the possibility of ideal 
grace with in it), to sit down upon ; some hastily scrawled 
sketches of nude figures on the whitewash of the wall. 
These last are probably the sculptor's earliest glimpses of 
ideas that may hereafler be solidiiìed ìnto imperishable stone, 
or perhaps may remain as impalpable as a dream. Next there 
are a few very roughly modelled little figures in day or 
plaster, exhibiting the second stage of the idea as it advances 
towards a marble immortality ; and then is seen the exqui- 
sitely designed shape of day, more interesting than even the 
final marble, as being the intimate production of the sculptor 
himself, moulded throughout with his loving hands, and 
nearest to his imagination and heart. In the plaster-cast, 
from this day model, the beauty of the statue strangely dis- 
appears, to shine forth again with pure, white radiance, in the 
precious marble of Carrara. Works in ali these stages of 
advancement, and some with the final touch upon them, might 
be found in Kenyon^s studio. 

Here might be witnessed the process of actually chiselling 
the marble, with which (as it is not quite satisfactory to 
think) a sculptor, in these days, has very little to do. In 
Italy, there is a class of men whose merely mechanical skill 
is perhaps more exquisite than was possessed by the ancient 
artificers, who wrought out the designs of Praxiteles; or, 
very possibly, by Praxiteles himself. Whatever of illusive 
representation can be effected in marble, they are capable of 
achieving, if the object be before their eyes. The sculptor 
has but to present these men with a plaster-c^st of his design, 
and a sufficient block of marble, and teli them that the 
figure is imbedded in the stone, and must be freed from its 
encumbering superfluities ; and, in due time, without the 
necessity of his touching the work with his own finger, he 
will see before him thè statue that is to make him renowned. 
His creative power has wrought it with a word. 
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In no oiher art, surely does genius find sach effective 
instruments, and so happily relieve itself of the drudgerj of 
actual performance; doing wonderMlj nice thìngs hy the 
hands of othei' people, when it may be suspected they could 
not always be done by the sculptor's own. And how much 
of the admìration which our arti^ts get for their buttons and 
button-holes, their shoe-ties, their neckcloths, — and these, 
at our present epoch of taste, make a large share of the 
renown, — would be abated, if we were generally aware that 
the sculptor can claim no credit for such pretty performances, 
as immortalized in maxble ! They are not his work, but that 
of some nameless machine in human shape. 

Miriam stopped an instant in an antechamber, to look at a 
half-finished bust, the features of which seemed to be stmg- 
glìng out of the stone, and, as it were, scattering and dis- 
solving its hard substance by the glow of feeling and intelli- 
gence. As the skilful workman gare stroke afber stroke of 
the chisel with apparent carelessness, but sure effect, it was 
impossible not to think that the outer marble was merely an 
extraneous environment ; the human countenance within its 
embrace must bave existed there since the limestone ledges 
of Carrara were first made. Another buet was nearly com- 
pleted, though stili one of Kenyon's most trustworthy assistants 
was at work, giviug delicate touches, shaving off an impalpable 
something, and leaving little heaps of marble-dust to attest it. 

" As these busts in the block of marble," thought Miriam, 
"so does our individuai fate exist in the limestone of time. 
We fancy that we carve it out; but its ultimate shape is prior 
to ali our action.'' 

Kenyon was in the inner room, but, hearing a step in the 
antechamber, he threw a veil over what he was at work upon, 
and came out to receive his visitor. He was dressed in a gray 
blouse, with a little cap on the top of his head ; a costume 
which became him better than the formai garments which he 
wore, whenever he passed out of his own domaìns. The 
sculptor had a face which, when time had done a little more 
for it, would offer a worthy subject for as good an artìst as 
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bimself ; featares finely cut, as if already xnarble ; an ideal 
forehead, deeplj set eyes, and a mouth mucb liìdden in a 
ligbt-brown beard, but apparently sensitive and delicate. 

" I will not offer you my band," said he ; " it is grimy with 
Cleopatra's day." 

"No ; I will not touch clay ; it is eartby and bninan," 
answered Miriam. " I bave come to try wbetber tbere ig any 
cabn and coolness among your marbles. My own art is too 
nervous, too passionate, too full of agitatìon, for me to work 
at it wbole days togetber, witbout intervals of repose. So, 
wbat bave you to show me ? " 

" Pray look at everytbing bere," said Kenyon. " I love to 
bave painters see my work. Tbeir judgment is tmprejudiced, 
and more valuable tban tbat of the world generally, from the 
ligbt which tbeir own art tbrows on mine. More valuable, 
too, tban tbat of my brotber sculptors, wbo ne ver judge me 
foirly — ^nor I tbem, perbaps." 

To gratify bim, Miriam looked round at the specimeus in 
marble or plaster, of which tbere were several in the room, 
comprising originals or casts of most of the designs tbat 
Kenyon had tbus far produced. He was stUl too young to 
bave accumulateli a large gallery of such thiugs. Wbat he 
had to show were cbiefly the attempts and experiments, in 
various directions, of a beginner in art, actiug as a stem tutor 
to bimself, and profiting more by bis feilures tban by any 
successes of which he was yet capable. Some of tbem, bow- 
ever, had great merit ; and, in the pure, fine glow of the new 
marble, it may be, they dazzled the judgment into awarding 
tbem bigher praise tban they deserved. Miriam admired the 
statue of a beautiftil youtb, a pearl-fisher, wbo had got entan- 
gled in the weeds at the bottom of the sea, and lay dead among 
the pearl-oysters, the rich sbells, and the sea- weeds, ali of like 
value to bim now. 

" The poor young man has perisbed among the prizes tbat 
he sought," remarked she. "But wbat a strange efficacy 
tbere is in deatb I If we cannot ali win pearls, it causes an 
empty sbell to satisfy us just as well. I like this statue, though 

7 
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it is too cold and stem in ita moral lesson ; and, pHysicallj, 
the form has not settled itself into sufficient repose." 

In another style, there was a grand, cairn head of Milton, 
not copied from auy one bust or piotare, jet more authentic 
than anj of them, because ali known representations of the 
poet had been profonndlj studied, and solved in the artist's 
mind. The bust over the tomb in Grey Friars Ghurch, the 
originai miniatures and pictures, wherever to be found, had 
mingled each its special truth in this one work; \7herein, 
likewise, bj long pemsal and deep love of the Paradise Lost^ 
the ComtLS, the Lycidaa, and L^ Allegro, the scuiptor had suo* 
ceeded, even better than he knew, in spiritual izing bis marble 
with the poet's mightj genius. And this was a great thing 
to have achieved, such a length of time after the dry bones 
and dust of Milton were like those of any other dead man. 

There were also several portrait-busts, comprising those 
of two or three of the illustrious men of our own country, 
whom Kenyon, before he leil America, had asked permission to 
model. He had done so, because he sincerely believed that, 
whether he wrought the busts in marble or bronze, the one 
would corrode and the other crumble, in the long lapse of 
time, beneath these great men*s immortality. Possibly, how- 
ever, the young artist may have under-estimated the dura- 
bility of bis material. Other faces there were, too, of men 
who (if the brevity of their remembrance, afler death, can be 
argued from their little vaine in life) should have been re- 
presented in snow rather than marble. Posterity will be 
puzzled what to do with busts like these, the concretions 
and petrì&ictions of a vain self-estìmate; but will find, no 
doubt, that they serve to build into stone walls, or bum 
into quicklime, as well as if the marble had never been 
blocked into the guise of human heads. 

But it is an awfìil thing, indeed, this endless endurance, 
this almost indestructibility, of a marble bust ! Whether in 
our own case, or that of other men, it bids us sadly measure 
the little, little time, during which our lineaments are likely to 
be of interest to any human being. It is especially singular 
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tbat Americans sliould care about perpetuating tbemselves 
in this mode. The brief duration of our familìes, as a bere- 
dìtaiy bonsebold, rendere it next to a certaintj tbat tbe great- 
grandcbildren will not know tbeir fatber's grandfatber, and 
tbat balf a century bence, at fartbest, tbe bammer of tbe 
anctìoneer will tbump ita knock-down blow against bis block- 
bead, sold at so mucb for tbe pound of stone ! And it ougbt 
to make us sbiver, tbe idea of leaving our features to be a 
dnsty-wbite gbost among strangers of anotber generation, 
wbo will take our nose between tbeir tbumb and fingers (as 
we bave seen men do by CaBsar's), and infallibly break it off, 
if tbejr can do so witbout detection. 

" Yes," said Miriam, wbo bad been revolving some sucb 
thougbts as tbe above, "it is a good state of mind for mortai 
man, wben be is content to leave no more definite memorial 
tban tbe grass, wbicb will sprout kindly and speedily over 
bis grave, if we do not make the spot barren witb marble. 
Metbinks, too, it will be a fresber and better world, wben it 
flings off tbis great bnrfeben of stony memories, wbicb tbe ages 
bave deemed it a piety to beap upon its back." 

"Wbat you say," remarked Kenyon, "goes against my 
wbole art. Sculpture, and tbe deligbt wbicb men naturally 
take in it, appear to me a proof tba^ it is good to work witb 
ali time before our view." 

" Well, well," answered Miriam, " I must not quarrel witb 
you for flinging your beavy stones at poor Posterity; and, 
to say tbe trutb, I tbink you are as likely to bit tbe mark 
as anybody. Tbese busts, now, mucb as I seem to scorn 
them, make me feel as if you were a magician. You tum 
feverisb men into cool, quiet marble. Wbat a blessed cbange 
for tbem ! Would you could do as mucb for me." 

" Ob, gladly !" cried Kenyon, wbo bad long wisbed to 
model tbat beautiful and most expressive face. " Wben will 
you begin to sit ? " 

" Pob I tbat was not wbat I meant," said Miriam. " Come, 
sbow me sometbing else." 

" Do you recognize tbis ? " asked tbe sculptor. 

7—2 
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He took out of his desk a little old-fasbioned ìvoiy coffer, 
yellow with age ; it was richly carved with antique figures 
and folìage ; and had Eenyon thought fit to say that Benve- 
nuto Cellini wrought this precious box, the skill and elaborate 
ÙLUcy of the work would by no means bave dìscredited bis 
word, nor tbe old artist's fame. At leaat, it was evidently a 
production of Benvenuto's scbool and century, and migbt once 
bave been tbe jewel-case of some grand lady at tbe court of 
tbe De' Medici. 

LifUng tbe lid, bowever, no blaze of diamonds was dìs- 
closed, but only, lapt in fleecy cotton, a amali, beautifully 
sbaped band, most delicately sculptured in marble. Sucb 
loving care and nicest art bad been lavisbed bere, tbat tbe 
palm really seemed to bave a tendemess in its very substance. 
Toucbing tbose lovely fingers — bad tbe jealous sculptor allowed 
you to toucb — you could bardly believe tbat a virgin warmtb 
would not steal from tbem into your beart. 

'' Ab, tbis is very beautiful ! " exclaimed Miriam, witb a 
genial smile. '^ It is as good in its way as Loulie's band witb 
its baby-dimples, wbicb Powers sbowed me at Florence, 
evidently valuing it as mucb as if be bad wrougbt it out of 
a piece of bis great beart. As good as Harriet Hosmer's 
clasped bands of Browning and bis wife, symbolizing tbe 
individuality and beroic union of two bigb, poetic lives ! 
Nay, I do not question tbat it is better tban eitber of tbose, 
because you must bave wrougbt it passionately, in spite of its 
maiden palm and dainty finger-tips." 

" Tben you do recognize it ?" asked Kenyon. 

'< Tbere is but one rigbt band on eartb tbat could bave 
supplied tbe model," answered Miriam ; '^ so small and slen- 
der, so perfectly symmetrical, and yet witb a cbaracter of 
delicate energy. I bave watcbed it a bundred times at its 
work ; but I did not dream tbat you bad won Hilda so far I 
How bave you persuaded tbat sby maiden to let you take ber 
band in marble ? " 

" Never ! Sbe never knew it I " bastily replied Kenyon, 
anxious to vindicate bis mistress's maidenly res^rve. ^'I 
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stole it from her. The band is a reminiscence. After gazing 
at it so often, and even holding it once for an instant when 
Hilda was not thinking of me, I shouid be a bungler indeed 
if I could not now reproduce it to something like the life." 

" May you win the originai one day," said Miriam, 
kindly. 

" I have little ground to hope it," onswered the sculptor, 
despondingly ; "Hilda does not dwell in our mortai at- 
mosphere ; and gentle and soft as she appears, it will be as 
difficult to win her heart as to entice down a white bird from 
its sunny freedom in the sky. It is strange, with ali her 
delicacy and fragility, the impression she makes of being 
utterly sufficient to herself. No ; I shall never win her. 
She is abundantly capabjie of sympathy, and delights to 
receive it, but she has no need of love." 

" I partly agree with you," said Miriam. " It is a mis- 
taken idea, which men generally entertain, that nature has 
made women especially prone to throw their whole being into 
what is technically called love. We have, to say the least, 
no more necessity for it than yourselves ; only we have 
nothing else to do with our hearts. When women have other 
objects in life, they are not apt to fall in love. I can think of 
many women distinguished in art, literature, and science — 
and multitudes whose hearts and minds find good employment 
in less ostentatious ways — who lead high, lonely lives, and 
are conscious of no sacrifice so far as your sex is concemed." 

" And Hilda will be one of these 1 " said Eenyon, sadly ; 
" the thought makes me shiver for myself, and — and for her, 
too." 

"Well," said Miriam, smiling, "perhaps she may sprain 
the delicate wrist which you have sculptured to such per- 
fection. In that case you may hope. These old masters to 
whom she has vowed herself, and whom her slender hand and 
woman's. heart serve so faithfully, are your only rivals." 

The sculptor sighed as he put away the treasure of Hilda's 
marble hand into the ivory coffer, and thought how slight 
was the possibility that he shouid ever feel responsive to bis 
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own the tender clasp of the originai. He dared not even kiss 
the image tbat he hìmself had made ; it had assumed its share 
of Hilda*8 remote and shj divinity. 

'' And now," said Miriam, " show me the new statue which 
you asked me hither to see.'* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CLEOPATRA. 

'^ Mt new statue ? " said Kenyon, who had positively forgotten 
ìt in the thought of Hilda ; '^ here it is under thls veil." 

" Not a nude figure, I hope," observed Miriam. " Every 
young scuiptor seems to think that he must give the world 
some specimen of indecorous womanhood, and cali it Eye, 
Venus, a Nymph, or any name that may apologise for 
a lack of decent clothing. I am weary, even more than I 
am ashamed, of seeing such things. Now-a-days people are 
as good as born in their clothes, and there is practically not 
a nude human being in existence. An artist, therefore, as 
you must candidly confess, cannot sculpture nudity with a 
pure hearty if only because he is compelled to steal guilty 
glimpses at hired models. The marble inevitably loses its 
chastity tmder such circmnstances. An old Greek scuiptor, 
no doubt, found his models in the open sunshine, and among 
pure and princely maidens, and thus the nude statues of an- 
tiquity are as modest as violets, and sufficiently draped in 
their own beauty, But as for Mr, Gibson's coloured Venuses 
(stained, I believe, with tobacco-juice), and ali other nudities 
of to-day, I really do not understand what they bave to say 
to this generation, and would be glad to see as many heaps of 
quicklime in their stead." 

"You are severe upon the professors of my art,*' said 
Eenyon, half smiling, half seriously; ^'not that you are 
wholly wrong, either. We are bound to accept drapery of 
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some kind, and make the best of it. But "wliat are we to 
do ? Must we adopt the costume of to-day, and carve, for 
example, a Venus in a hoop-petticoat ? " 

" That would be a boulder, indeed ! " rejoined Miriam, 
laughing. "But the diflSiculty goes to confinn me in my 
belief that, except for portrait-busts, sculpture has no longer 
a right to claim any place among living arts. It has wrought 
itself out, and come fairly to an end. There is never a new 
group now-a-days ; never even so much as a new attitude. 
Greenough (I take my examples among men of merit) ima- 
gined nothing new; nor Crawford either, except in the tailor- 
ing line. There are not, as you will own, more than half a 
dozen positively originai statues or groups in the world, and 
these few are of immemorial antiquity, A person &miliar 
with the Vatican, the Uffizzi Gallery, the Naples Gallery, 
and the Louvre, will at once refer any modem production 
to ita antique prototype ; which, m creo ver, had begun to get 
out of fashion, even in old Roman days." 

" Pray stop, Miriam," cried Kenyon, " or I shall fling away 
the chisel for ever ! " 

" Fairly own to me, then, my friend," rejoined Miriam, 
whose disturbed mind found a certain relief in this declama- 
tion, " that you sculptors are, of necessity, the greatest pla- 
giarists in the world." 

" I do not own it," said Kenyon, " yet cannot utterly 
contradict you, as regards the actual state of the art. But as 
long as the Carrara quarries stili yield pure blocks, and while 
my own country has marble mountains, probably as fine in 
quality, I shall steadfestly believe that future sculptors will 
revive this noblest of the beautiful arts, and people the world 
with new shapes of delicate grace and massive grandeur. 
Perhaps," he added, smiling, " mankind will consent to wear 
a more manageable costume ; or, at worst, we sculptors shall 
get the skill to make broadcloth transparent, and render 
a majestic human character visible through the coats and 
trousers of the present day." 

" Be it so 1 " said Miriam ; "you are past my counsel. Show 
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me the veiled figure, whìch, I ain afraìd, I bave criticìzed 
beforehand. To make amends, I am in the mood to praise 
it now." 

But, as Kenyon was about to take the cloth off the clay 
model, she laid her haud on bis arm. 

<< Teli me first what is the subject/' said she, '^ for I bave 
Bometimes incurred great displeasure from members of your 
brotherhood by being too obtuse to puzzle out the purport 
of their productions. It is so difficult, you know, to compress 
and define a character or story, and make it patent at a glauca 
within the narrow scope attainable by sculpture ! Indeed, 
I fancy it is stili the ordinary habit with sculptors, first to 
finish their group of statuary — ^in such development as the 
partici^lar block of marble will allow — and then to choose the 
subject; as John of Bologna did with his 'Rape of the 
Sabines/ Have you followed that good example?" 

" No ; my statue is intended for Cleopatra," replied Kenyon, 
a little disturbed by Miriam's raillery. " The special epoch 
of her history you must make out for yourself." 

He drew away the cloth that had served to keep the 
moisture of the clay model from being exhaled. The sitting 
figure of a woman was seen. She was draped from head to 
foot in a costimie minutely and scrupulously studied from that 
of ancient Egypt, as revealed by the strange sculpture of that 
cotmtry, its coins, drawings, painted mummy-cases, and what- 
ever other tokens have been dug out of its pyramids, graves, and 
catacombs. Even the stifiT Egyptian head-dress was adhered 
to, but had been soflened into a rich feminine adomment, 
without losing a particle of its truth. Difiiculties that might 
well have seemed insurmountable, had been courageously 
encountered and made fiexible to purposes of grace and 
dignity ; so that Cleopatra sat attired in a garb proper to her 
historic and queenly state, as a daughter of the Ptolemies, and 
yet such as the beautiful woman would have put on as best 
adapted to heighten the magnificence of her charms, and kindle 
a tropic fire in the cold eyes of Octavius. 

A marvellous repose — that rare merit in statuary, except 
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it be the lumpish repose native to the block of stone— was 
diffused throTighout the figure. The spectator felt that 
Cleopatra had sunk down out of the fever and turmoil of 
her life, and for one instant — as it were, between two pulse- 
throbs — ^had relinquished ali activity, and was rei^ting through- 
out every vein and muscle. It was the repose of despair, 
indeed; for Octavius had seen ber, and remained insensible 
to her enchantments.* But stili there was a great smonlder- 
ing furnace deep down in the woman's heart. The repose, 
no doubt, was as complete as if she were never to stir band 
or foot again; and yet, such was the creature's latent energy 
and fierceness, she might spring upon you like a tigress, and 
stop the very breath that you were now drawing midway in 
your throat. 

The face was a miraculous success. The sculptor had not 
shunned to give the full, Nubian lips, and other characteristics 
of the Egyptian physiognomy. His courage and integrity 
had been abundantly rewarded ; for Cleopatra's beauty shone 
out richer, warmer, more triumphantly beyond comparison, 
than if, shrinking timidly from the truth, he had chosen the 
tame Grecian type. The expression was of profound, gloomy, 
heayily revolving thought; a glance into her past life and 
present emergencies, while ber spirit gathered itself up for 
some new struggle, or was getting stemly reconciled to im- 
pending doom. In one view, there was a certain softness and 
iendemess — ^how breathed into the statue, among so many 
strong and passionate elements, it isimpossible to say. Catch- 
ing another glimpse, you beheld her as implacable as a stone 
and cruel as fire. 

In a word, ali Cleopatra — fierce, voluptuous, passionate, 
tender, wicked, terrible, and full of poisonous and rapturous 
enchantment — ^was kneaded into what, only a week or two 
before, had been a lump of wet day from the Tiber. Soon, 
apotheosized in an indestructible material, she would be one 
of the images that men keep for ever, finding a beat in them 
> which does not cool down, throughout the centuries. 

" What a woman is this ! " exclaimed Miriam, after a long 
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ness of bis kindly and sorrowful emotian. He was now ready 
to receive ber trust. 

" Keep your sympathy, then, for sorrows that admit of such 
Bolace," said she, makÌDg a strong effort to compose herself. 
'^ As for my grìefs, I know how to manage tbem. It was ali 
a mìstake : you can do nothing for me, unless you petrify me 
into a marble companìon for your Cleopatra tbere ; and I am 
not of ber sisterbood, I do assare you. Forget tbis foolisb 
scene, my friend, and never let me see a reference to it in 
your eyes wben tbey meet mine bereafler." 

" Since you desire it, ali sball be forgotten," answered tbe 
sculptor, pressing ber band as sbe departed ; " or, if ever I 
can serve you, let my readiness to do so be remenjbered. 
Meanwbile, dear Miriam, let us meet in tbe same clear, 
friendly ligbt as beretofore." 

'' You are less sincere tban I tbougbt you,'* said Miriam, 
'^ if you try to make me tbink tbat tbere will be no cbange." 

As be attended ber tbrougb tbe antecbamber, sbe pointed 
to tbe statue of tbe pearl-diver. 

"My secret is not a pearl," said sbe; "yet a man migbt 
drown bimself in plunging after it." 

After Kenyon bad closed tbe door, sbe went wearily down 
tbe staircase, but paused midway, as if debating witb berself 
wbether to return. 

" Tbe miscbief was done,'' tbougbt sbe ; ^* and I migbt as 
well bave bad tbe solace tbat ougbt to come witb it. I bave 
lost — ^by staggering a little way beyond tbe mark, in tbe 
blindness of my distress — I bave lost, as we sball bereafler 
find, tbe genuine friendsbip of tbis clear-minded, bonourable, 
true-bearted young man, and ali for notbing. Wbat if I 
sbould go back tbis moment and compel bim to listen ? " 

Sbe ascended two or tbree of tbe stairs, but again paused, 
murmured to berself, and sbook ber bead. 

" No, no, no,'' sbe tbougbt ; " and I wonder bow I ever 
came to dream of it. Unless I bad bis beart for my own — 
and tbat is Hilda's, nor would I steal it from ber — ^it sbould 
never be tbe treasure-place of my Be<a:et It is no precious 
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pearl, as I just now told him ; but my dark-red carbunde — 
red as blood — ^is too rich a gem to put into a stranger's 
casket." 

She went down the stairs and found ber Shadow waiting 
for ber in tbe Street. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AN JESTHETIC COMPANY. 



On tbe evening after Miriam's visit to Kenyon's studio, tbere 
was an assemblage composed àlmost entirely of Anglo-Saxons, 
and chiefly of American artists, witb a sprinkling of tbeir 
Englisb brethren; and some few of tbe tourists wbo stili 
lingered in Rome, now tbat Holy Week was past. Miriam, 
Hilda, and tbe sculptor were ali tbree present, and witb tbem, 
Donatello, wbose life was so far tumed from its naturai bent, 
tbat, like a pet spaniel, be followed bis beloved mistress 
wberever be could gain admittance. 

Tbe place of meeting was in tbe palatial, but somewbat 
faded and gloomy apartment of an eminent member of tbe 
aestbetic body. It was no more formai an occasion tban one 
of tbose weekly receptions, common among tbe foreign resi- 
dents of Rome, at wbicb pleasant people — or disagreeable 
ones, as tbe case may be— encounter one anotber witb little 
ceremony. 

If anywise interested in art, a man must be di£icult to 
please wbo cannot find fìt companionsbip among a crowd of 
persons, wbose ideas and pursuits ali tend towards tbe general 
purpose of enlarging tbe world's stock of beautiful produc- 
tions. 

One of tbe cbief causes tbat make Rome tbe favourite 
residence of artists — tbeir ideal bome wbicb tbey sigb for in 
advance, and are so lotb to migrate from, after once breatb- 
ing its encbanted air — ^is, doubtless, tbat tbey tbere find 
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themselvc8 in force, and are numerous enough to create a 
congenìal atmosphere. In every other dime tbej are isokted 
strangers; in this land of art they are free citizens. 

Not that, indìvidually, or in the mass, there appears to be 
anj large stock of mutuai affection among the bretbren of the 
cbisel and the pencil. On the contrary, it will impress the 
sbrewd observer tbat the jealousies and petty animosities 
wbicb the poets of our day bave flung aside, stili irritate and 
gnaw into the hearts of this kindred class of imaginative men. 
It is not difficult to suggest reasons why this sbouid be the 
fact. The public, in wbose good graces He the sculptor's or 
the painter^s prospects of success, is infinitely smaller than 
the public to which literary men make their appeal. It is 
composed of a very limited body of wealthy patrons ; and 
tbese, as the artist well knows, are but blind judges in matters 
that reqidre the utmost delicacy of perception. Thus, success 
in art is apt to become partly an affiur of intrigue ; and it 
is almost inevitable that even a gifted artist should look 
askance at bis gifled brother's fame, and be chary of the 
good word that might help him to sell stili another statue or 
picture. You seldom bear a painter heap generous praise on 
anything in bis special line of art; a sculptor never has a 
favourable eye for any marble but bis own. 

Nevertheless, in spite of ali tbese professional grudges, 
artists are conscious of a social warmth from each other's 
presence and contiguity. They shiver at the remembrance of 
their lonely studios in tìie unsympathizing cities of their 
native land. For the sake of such brotherhood as they can 
find, more than for any good that they get from galleries, 
they linger year after year in Italy, while their originality 
dies out of them, or is polished away as a barbarism. 

The company this evening included several men and 
women whom the world has heard of, and many others, beyond 
ali question, whom it ought to know. It would be a pleasure 
to introduce them upon our humble pages, name by name, 
and — ^had we confidence enough in our own taste — to crown 
each well-deserving brow according to its deserts. The 
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opportunity is tempting, but not easìly manageable, and far too 
perilous, both in respect to those individuala whom we might 
brìng forward, and the far greater number that must needs 
be lefl in the sbade. Ink, moreover, is apt to bave a corro- 
sive quality, and might chance to raise a blister, instead of 
any more agreeable titillation, on skins so sensitive as those 
of artists. We must therefore forego the delight of illumi- 
nating this chapter with personal allusions to men whose 
renown glows richly on canvas, or gleams in the white 
moonlight of marble. 

Otherwise we might point to an artist who has studied 
nature with such tender love that she takes him to ber inti- 
macy, enabling him to reproduce ber in landscapes that seem 
the reality of a better earth, and yet are but the truth of the 
very scenes around us, observed by the paint«r's insight and 
mtei^reted for us by bis skiU. By bis magic, the moon 
throws ber light ùx out of the picture, and the crimson of the 
summer night absolutely glimmers on the beholder's face. 
Or we might indicate a poet-painter, whose song has the 
vividness of picture, and whose canvas is peopled with angels, 
fairies, and water-sprites, done to the ethereal life, because he 
saw them face to face in bis poetic mood. Or we might bow 
before an artist, who has wrought too sincerely, too religi- 
ously, with too eamest a feeling, and too delicate a touch, for 
the world at once to recognize bow much toil and thought are 
compressed into the stately brow of Prospero, and Miranda's 
maiden loveliness ; or from what a depth within this painter's 
heart the Angel is leading forth St. Peter. 

Thus it would be easy to go on, perpetrating a score of 
little epigrammatical allusions, like the above, ali kindly 
meant, but none of them quite hitting the mark, and oilen 
striking where they were not aimed. It may be allowable to 
say, however, that American art is much better represented 
at Rome in the pictorial than in the sculpturesque department. 
Yet the men of marble appear to bave more weight with the 
public than the men of canvas ; perhaps on account of the 
greater density and solid substance of the material in which 
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they work, and the sort of phjsical advantage vhicli their 
laboun thus acquire over the illusive unreality of colour. 
To he a aculptor, eeems a distinction in itself ; whereas, a 
painter is nothing, unless individuali/ eminent. 

One sculptor there was, an Englishman, endowed with a 
beautiful fancy, and possessing at his fingerà' ends the capa- 
bilitj of doing beautiful things. He was a quiet, simple, 
elderly personage, with eyes brown and bright, under a 
alightlj impending brow, and a Grecian profile, such as he 
might bave cut with his own chiseL He had spent his life, 
for fortj years, in making Yenuses, Cupids, Bacchuses, and a 
▼ast deal of other marble progeny of dream-work, or rather 
frost-work : it was ali a vapoury exhalation out of the Grecian 
mythology, crystallizing on the dull window-panes of to-day. 
Gifled with a more delicate power thau any other man alive, 
he had foregone to be a Christian reality, and perverted hìm- 
self into a Pagan idealista whose business or efficacy, in our 
present world, it would be exceedingly difii^plt to define. 
And, loving and reverencing the pure material in which he 
wrought, as surely this admirable sculptor did, he had never- 
theless robbed the marble of its chastity, by giving it an 
artificial warmth of bue. Thus it became a sin and shame to 
look at his nude goddesses. They had revealed themselves 
to his imagination, no doubt, with ali their deity about them ; 
but, bedaubed with buff-colour, they stood forth to the eyes 
of the profane in the guise of naked women. But, whatever 
criticism may be ventured on his style, it was good to meet 
a man so modest, and yet imbued with such thorough and 
simple conviction of his own right principles and practice, 
and so quietly satisfied that his kind of antique achievement 
was ali that sculpture could efiect for modem life. 

This emiuent person's weight and authority among his 
artistic brethren were very evident ; for beginning unobtru- 
sively to utter himself on a topic of art, he was soon the 
centre of a little crowd of younger sculptors. They drank in 
his wisdom, as if it would serve ali the purposes of originai 
inspiration ; he, meanwhile, discoursing with gentle calmness. 
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as if tbere could possibly be no otberside, and often ratifying, 
as it were, bis own conclusions by a mildly empbatic — " Yes." 

Tbe yeteran sculptor's unsought audience was composed 
mostìy of our own countrymen. It is fair to say, tbat they 
were a body of very dexterous and capable artists, eacb of 
whom bad probably given tbe deligbted public a nude statue, 
or bad won credit for even bigber skiU by tbe nice carving 
of button-holes, sboe-ties, coat-seams, sbirt-bosoms, and otber 
such graceful peculiarities of modem costume.* Smart, prac- 
tical men tbey doubtless were, and some of tbem far more 
tban tbis,*but, stili, not precisely wbat an uninitiated person 
looks for in a sculptor. A sculptor, indeed, to meet tbe 
demanda wbicb our preconceptions make upon bim, sbould 
be even more indispensably a poet tban tbose wbo deal in 
measured verse and rbyme. Hìs material, or instrument, 
wbicb serves bim in tbe stead of sbifting and transitory lan- 
guage, is a pure, wbite, undecapng substance. It ensures 
immortality to wbatever is wrougbt in it, and tberefore makes 
it a religious obligation to commit no idea to its migbty 
guardiansbip, save sucb as may repay tbe marble for its 
faitbful care, its incorruptible fidelity, by warming it witb an 
etbereal life. Under tbis aspect, marble assumes a sacred 
cbaracter: and no man sbould dare to toucb it unless be 
feels witbin bimself a certain consecration and a priestbood, 
tbe only evidence of wbicb, for tbe public eye, will be tbe 
bigb treatment of beroic subjects, or tbe delicate evolution of 
spiritual, tbrougb material beauty. 

No ideas sucb as tbe foregoing — no misgivings suggested by 
tbem — ^probably troubled tbe self-complacency of most of 
tbese . clever sculptors. Marble, in tbeir view, bad no sucb 
sanctity as we impute to it. It was merely a sort of wbite 
limestòne from Carrara, cut into convenient blocks, and wortb, 
in tbat state, about two or tbree doUars per pound; and it 
was susceptible of being wrougbt into certain sbapes (by tbeir 
own mechanical ingenuity, or tbat of artisans in tbeir employ- 
ment) wbicb would enable tbem to sell it again at a mucb 
bigber figure. Sucb men, on tbe strengtb of some small 

8 
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knack in handling day, which mìght bave been fitly employed 
in makìng waxwork, are bold to cali tbemselves sculptors. 
How terrible should be the tbought, tbat the Bude woman 
whom the modem artist patches together, bit by bit, from a 
dozen heterogeneous modds, meaning nothing by her, shall 
last as long as the Yenns of the Capitol ! — ^that bis group of — 
no matter what, since it has no moral or intellectual exis- 
tence — will not physically crumble any sooner than the im- 
mortai agony óf the Laocoon I 

Yet we love the artista, in every kind; even these, whose 
merits we are not quite able to appreciate. Sculptors, 
painters, crayon sketchers, or whatever branch of sesthetics 
they adopted, were certainly pleasanter people, as we saw them 
that evening, than the average whom we meet in ordinary 
society. They were not wholly con£ned within the sordid 
compasa of practical life ; they had a pursnit which, if followed 
faithfully out, woiiid kad them to the beautiful, and always 
had a tendency thitherward, even if they lingered to gather 
up golden dross by the wayside. Their actual business 
(though they talked about it very much as other men talk 
of cotton, polìtics, flour-barrels, and sugar) necessarily illu- 
minated their conversation with something akin to the ideal. 
So, when the guests collected themselves in little groups, 
bere and ihere, in the wide saloon, a cheerfìil and airy gossip 
began to be heard. The atmosphere ceased to be precisely 
that of common life; a faint, mellow tinge, such as we see in 
pictures, mingled itself with the lamplight. 

This good effect wias assisted by many curious little trea- 
sures of art, which the host had taken care to strew upon bis 
tables. They were principally such bits of antiquity as the 
soil of Rome and its neighbourhood are stili rich in; seàls, 
gems, small figures of bronze, mediseval carvings in ivory ; 
things which had been obtained at little cost, yet might 
bave bome no inconsiderable yalue in the musenm of a 
virtuoso. 

As interestìng as any of these relics was a large portfolio of 
old drawings, some of which, in the opinion of their possessor, 
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bore eridence on their faces of the touch of master-hands. 
Very ragged and ill-KK>nditìoned they mostly were, yellow with 
time, and tattered vìth rough nsage ; and, in their best estate, 
the designa had been scratched rudely with pen and ink, on 
coarse paper, or, if drawn witìi charcoal or a pencil, were 
now half nibbed out. You would not anywhere see rougher 
and homelier things than these. But this hasty rudeness 
made the sketches only the more valuable; because the artist 
seemed to bave bestirred himself at the pinch of the moment, 
snatching up whatever material was nearest, so as to seize the 
first glimpse of an idea that might vanish in the twinklìng of 
an eye. Thus, by the speli of a creased, soiled, and dia- 
coloured scrap of paper, you were enabled to steal dose to an 
old master, and watch hìm in the very efiervescence of bis 
genius. 

According to the judgment of several connoisseors, Ra- 
phael's own band had communicated ita magnetism to one of 
these sketches; and, if genuine, it was evidently bis first 
conception of a &YOurite Madonna, now hanging in the 
private apartment of the Grand Duke, at Florence. Another 
drawing was attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, and appeared 
to be a somewhat varied design for bis picture of Modesty 
and Yanity, in the Sciarra Palace. There were at least half 
a dozen others, to which the owner assigned as high an origin. 
It was delightfxd to believe in their anthenticity, at allevents; 
for these things make the spectator more vividly eiensible of 
a great painter's power, than the final glow and perfected art 
of the most consummate picture that may bave been elabo*- 
rated from them. There is an effluence of divinity in the 
first sketch ; and there, if anywhere, you find the pure light 
of inspiration, which the subsequent toU of the artist serves 
to bring out in stronger lustre, indeed, but likewise adulterates 
it with what belongs to an inferior mood. The aroma and 
firagrance of new thought were perceptible in these designa, 
after three centuries of wear and tear. The charm lay partly 
in theb- very imperfection ; for this ia suggestive, and seta 
the imagination at work ; wbereas, the finished picture, if a 

8—2 
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good one, leaves the spectator notbing to do, and, ìf bad, 
confuses, stupefies, disenchants, and disheartens bim. 

Hilda was greatly ìnterested in tbìs ricb portfolìo. Sbe 
lingered bo long over one particular sketcb, tbat Miriam asked 
ber wbat discovery sbe bad made. 

" Look at it carefully/' replied Hilda, putting tbe sketcb 
into ber bands. ^^ If you take pains to disentangle tbe design 
from tbose pencil-marks, tbat seem to bave been scrawled 
over it, I tbink you will see sometbing very curious." 

'* It is a bopeless affair, 1 am afraid," said Miriam. " I 
bave neitber yoiir faitb, dear Hilda, nòr your perceptive 
facnlty. Fie I wbat a blurred scrawl it is indeed I " 

Tbe drawing bad originally been very sligbt, and bad 
sufPered more from time and bard nsage tban almost any 
otber in tbe coUection ; it appeared, too, tbat tbere bad been 
an attempt (perbaps by tbe very band tbat drew it) to 
obliterate tbe design. By Hilda*s belp, bowever, Miriam 
pretty distinctly made out a winged figure witb a drawn 
sword, and a dragon, or a demon, prostrate at bis feet. 

'' I am convinced," said Hilda, in a low, reverential tone, 
'^ tbat Guido's own toucbes are on tbat ancient scrap of paper I 
If so, it must be bis originai sketcb for tbe picture of tbe 
Arcbangel Micbael, setting bis foot upon tbe demon, in tbe 
cburcb of tbe Cappuccini. Tbe composition and general 
arrangement of tbe sketcb are tbe same witb tbose of tbe 
picture ; tbe only difierence being, tbat tbe demon bas a 
more uptumed face, and scowls vindictively at tbe Arcbangel, 
wbo tums away bis eyes in.painful disgust." 

'^ No wonder I " responded Miriam. '^ Tbe expression suìts 
tbe daintiness of MicbaePs cbaracter, as Guido represents 
bim. He never could bave looked tbe demon in tbe ^ce ! ** 

*^ Miriam ! " exclaimed ber Mend, reproacbfully, '' you 
grieve me, and you know it, by pretending to speak con- 
temptuously of die most beautifid and tbe divinest figure tbat 
mortai painter ever drew." 

" Forgive me, Hilda ! " said Miriam. " You take tbese 
matters more religiously tban I can, for my life. Guido's 
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Arcbangel ìs a fine picture, of course, but it never ìmpressed 
me as ìt does you." 

<* Well ; we will not talk of that," answered Hilda. " What 
1 wanted you to notice, in this sketch, ìs the face of the 
demon. It is entirely unlìke the demon of the finished pie- 
ture. Guido, you know, always afiirmed that the resemblance 
to Cardinal Pamfili was either casual or imaginary. Now, 
bere is the face as he first conceived it." 

" And a more energetic demon, altogetber, than that of 
the finished picture," said Kenyon, taking the sketch into bis 
band. " What a spirit is conveyed into the ugliness of this 
Btrong, writhing, squirming dragon, under the Arcbangers 
foot I Neither is the face an impossible one. Upon my 
word, I bave seen it somewbere, and on the shoulders of a 
living man ! " 

"And so bave I," said Hilda. "Itwas what struck me 
from the first.'* 

" Donatello, look at this fece I " cried Kenyon. 

The young Italian, as may be supposed, took little interest 
in matters of art, and seldom or never ventured an opinion 
respecting them. After holding the sketch a single instant 
in bis band, be fiung it from bim with a sbudder of disgust 
and repugnance,* and a frown that bad ali the bitterness of 
batred. 

" I know the face well ! " wbispered be. '* It is Miriam's 
model I" 

It was acknowledged both by Kenyon and Hilda that they 
bad detected, or fancied, the resemblance which Donatello so 
strongly affirmed ; and it added not a little to the grotesque 
andweird character which, halfplayfuUy, half seriously, they 
assigned to Miriam's attendant, to tbink of bim as personating 
the demon's part in a pictiire of more than two centuries ago. 
Had Guido, in bis efibrt to imagine the utmost of sin and 
misery, which bis pencil could represènt, hit ideally upon just 
this face ? Or was it an actual portrait of somebody that 
haunted the old master, as Miriam was baunted now ? Did 
the ominous sbadow follow bim tbrougb ali the sunsbine of 
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his earlier career, and ìnto the gloom that gathered abont its 
dose ? And when Guido died, did the spectre betake hìmself 
to those ancient fieptdchres, there awaitìng a new victim, till 
ìt was Miriam's ìllhap to encounter him ? 

^' I do not acknowledge the resemblance at ali," said Miriam, 
looking narrowly at the sketch ; '^ and, as I have drawn the 
face twenty times, I think jovl will own that I am the beat 
judge." 

A discusedon here arose, in reference to Guido^s Archangel, 
and it was agreed that these four friends should visit the 
Church of the Cappuccini the next morning, and critically 
examine the picture in question ; the similarity between it 
and the sketch being, at ali events, a very curious circtim- 
stance. 

It was now a little past ten o^clock, when some of the 
company, who had been standing in a balcony, declared the 
moonlight to be resplendent. They proposeda ramble through 
the streets, taking in their way some of those scenes of min, 
which produced their best efiècts under the splendour of the 
Italian moon. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A HOONLIGHT BAHBLE. 



The proposai for a moonlight ramble was received with 
acclamation by ali the younger portion of the company. They 
ìmmediately set forth and descended from story to story, 
dimly lighting their way by waxen tapers, which are a neces- 
sary equipment to those whose thoroughfare, in the night- 
time, lies up and down a Roman staircase. Emerging from 
the courtyard of the edifice, they looked upward and saw the 
sky iull of light, which seemed to have a delicate purple or 
crimson lustre, or, at least, some richer tinge than the cold, 
white moonshine of other skies. It gleamed over the front 
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of the opposite palace, showìng the architectural ornamenta 
of ìts cornice and pillared po:rtal, as well as the iron-barred 
basement Windows, that gave such a prìson-like aspect to the 
structure, and the shabbiness and equalor that lay along ita 
base. A cobbler was just shutting up hìs little shop, in the 
basement of the palace; a cigar vendor's lantern flared in the 
blast that carne through the archway ; a French sentinel paced 
to and fro before the portai; a homeless dog, that haunted 
thereabouts, barked as obstreperouslj at the party as if he 
were the domestic guardian of the precincts. 

The air was quietlj full of the noise of falling water, the 
cause of which was nowhere visible, though apparently near 
at hand. This pleasant, naturai sound, not unlike that of a 
distant cascade in the forest, may be heard in many of the 
Boman streets and piazzas, when the tumult at the city is 
hushed ; for consuls, emperors, and popes, the great men of 
every age, have found no better way of immortalizing their 
memories, than by the shifting, indestructible, éver new, yet 
unchanging, up-gush and downMl of water. They have 
written their names in that unstable element, and proved it 
a more durable record than brass or marble. 

" Donatello, you had better take one of those gay, boyish 
artista for your companion,'* said Miriam, when she foimd 
the Italian youth at her side. '^ I am not now in a merry 
mood, as when we set ali the world a-dancing the other after- 
noon, in the Borghese grounds." 

" I never wish to dance any more," answered Donatello. 

" What a melancholy was in that tonel " exclaimed Miriam. 
" You are getting spoilt, in this dreary Bome, and will be as 
wise and as wretched as ali the rest of mankind, unless you 
go back soon to your Tuscan vineyards. Well, give me your 
arm then ! But take care that no friskiness comes over you. 
We must walk evenly and heavily to-night ! " 

The party arranged itself according to its naturai affinities 
or casual likings ; a sculptor generally choosing a painter, and 
a painter a sculptor, for his companion, in preference to 
brethren of their own art. Kenyon would gladly have taken 
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Hilda to himself, and bave drawn her a little aside from the 
throng of merry wayfarers. But she kept near Miriam, and 
seemed, in her gentle and quiet way, to decline a separate 
alliance either with him or any other of her acquaintances. 

So they set forth, and had gone but a little way, when the 
narrow Street emerged into a piazza, on one side of which, 
glistening, and dimpling in the moonlight, was the most 
&mous fountain in Rome. Its murmur — ^not to say its uproar 
— ^had been in the ears of the company, ever since they came 
into the open air. It was the Fountain of Trevi, which draws 
its precious water from a source far beyond the walls, whence 
it flows hitherward through old subterranean aqueducts, and 
sparkles forth as pure as the virgin who first led Agrippa to 
its wellspring, by her father's door. 

" I shall sip as mùch of this water as the hollow of my 
band will hold," said Miriam. " I am leaving Some in a few 
days; and the tradition goes, that a parting draught at the 
Fountain of Trevi ensures the traveller's return, whatever 
obstacles and improbabilities may seem to beset him. Will 
you drink, Donatello ?" 

" Signorina, what you drink, I drink," said the youth. 

They, and the rest of the party, descended some steps to 
the water's brim, and, after a sip or two, stood gazing at the 
absurd design of the fountain, where some sculptor of Bemini*s 
school had gone absolutely mad, in marble. It was a great 
palace-front, with niches and many bas-reliefs, out of which 
looked Agrippa's legendary virgin, and several of the allegorie 
sisterhood; while, at the base, appeared Neptune, with bis 
fioundering steeds and Tritons blowing their homs about him, 
and twenty other artificial fantasies, which the cairn moon- 
light soothed into better taste than was native to them. 

And, after ali, it was as magnificent a piece of work as ever 
human skill contrived, At the foot of the palatial fa9ade, 
was strown, with careful art and ordered irregularity, a broad 
and broken heap of massive rock, looking as if it might bave 
lain there since the deluge. Over a centrai precipice fell 
the water, in a semicircular cascade; and from a hundred 
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crevìces, on ali sides, snowy jets gushed up, and streams 
spouted out of the mouths and nostrils of stone monsters, 
and fell in glistening drops; while other nvulets, that had 
run wild, carne leaping from one rude step to another, over 
stones that were mossy, slimy, and green with sedge, becansei 
in a century of their wild play, Nature had adopted the Foun- 
tain of Trevi, with ali ite elaborate devices, for her own. 
Finally, the water, tumbling, sparklìng, and dashing, with 
joyous baste, and never-ceasing murmur, poured itself into a 
great marble-brimmed reservoir, and filled it with a quivering 
tide ; on which was seen, continually, a snowy semicircle of 
momentary foam from the principal cascade, as well as a 
multitude of snow-points from smaller jets. The basin occu- 
pied the whqle breadth of the piazza, whence flights of steps 
descended to its border. A boat might float, and make voyages 
from one shore to another, in this mimic lake. 

In the daytime, there is hardly a livelier scene in Rome 
than the neighbourhood of the Fountain of Trevi; for the 
piazza is then fìlled with the stalls of vegetable and fruit 
dealers, chesnut roasters, cigar vendors, and other people, 
whose petty and wandering traffic is transacted in the open 
air. It is likewise thronged with idlers, lounging over the 
iron railing, and with Forestieri, who came hither to see the 
famous fountain. Here, also, are seen men with buckets, 
urchins with cans, and maidens (a picture as old as the patri- 
archal times) hearing their pitchers upon their heads. For 
the water of Trevi is in request, far and wide, as thè most 
refreshing draught for feverish lips, the pleasantest to mingle 
with wine, and the wholesomest to drink, in its native purity, 
that can anywhere be found. But, now, at nearly midnight, 
the piazza was a solitude; and it was a delight to behold 
this untameable water, sporting by itself in the moonshine, 
and compelling ali the elaborate trivialities of art to assume 
a naturai aspect, in accordance with its own powerful sim- 
plicity. 

" What would be done with this water-power," suggested 
an artist, '^ if we had it in one of our American cities ? would 
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ihej emplcj ìt to tam tfae machinery of a oottoD-mD], ' I 
wander?" 

^ The good people woold poli down thoae nmpant nurble 
deitìesy" aaìd Kenjon, "^ and possiblj thej woold give me a, 
cominicnoii to carré the one-and^tliir^ (ia that tfae miiiiber?) 
mater States, each pomìiig a silTer stream from a aepazate 
cao into ooe Tart baaiif which ahonld repreaeiit the grand 
remroir of national prosperitj.^ 

^ Or, ìf tbey^ wanted a bit of satire," remarked an English 
artìst, ^^jon oonld set tbose same one-and-thìrtjr States to 
cleansing the natumal Aag of anj stains that it maj bare 
incnrred. The Roman washerwomen at the hiTatoiy yonder, 
pljing their labonr in the open air, wonld senre admirablj as 
models." 

*^ I bare often intended to visit this foontain b^moonlight," 
said Miriam, '^becanse ìt was bere that tfae interview took 
place between Corinne and Lord Neville, after tfaeir separa- 
tìon and temporarj estrangement. Praj come behind me, 
one of yon, and let me trj whether the &oe can be reoog- 
nized in the water.^ 

Leanìng over the stone-brim of the basin, she heard foot- 
steps stealing behind ber, and knew that somebody was look- 
ing over ber shonlder. The moonshine fell directly behind 
Miriam, illnminating the palace-front and the whole scene of 
statnes and rocks, and filling the basin, as it were, with 
tremnlons and palpable light. Corinne, it will be remem- 
bered, knew Lord Neville by the reflection of his &ce in the 
water. In Mirìam's case, however (owing to the agitation of 
the water, its transparency, and the angle at which she was 
compeUed to lean over), no reflected image appeared; nor, 
firom the same canses, wonld it bave been possible for the 
recognition between Corinne and ber lover to take place. 
The moon, indeed, flong Miriam*s shadow at the bottom of 
the basin, as well as two more shadows of persons who had 
foUowed ber, on either side. 

" Three shadows I ^ exclaimed Miriam. " Three separate 
shadows, ali so black and heavy that they sink in the water l 
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There they He on the bottom, aa if ali three were drowned 
together. This shadow on my right is Donatello ; I know bìm 
by hìs curls, and the torn of his head. My left-hand com- 
panion puzzles me; a shapeless mass, as indistinct as the 
premonition of calamity 1 Which of you can it be ? Ah !" 

She had tumed round, whìle speaking, and saw beside ber 
the strange creatore, whosè attendance on ber was already 
familiar, as a marvel and a jest, to the whole company of 
artists. A general burst of laughter followed the recognìtion ; 
while the model leaned towards Miriam, as she shrank from 
him, and muttered something that was inaudible to those 
who witnessed the scene. By his gestores, however, they 
concluded that he was inviting ber to bathe ber hands. 

''He cannot be an Italian; at least, not a Boman,*' ob- 
Berved an artist. " I never knew one of them to care about 
ablution. See him now I It is aa if he were trying to 
wash off the time-stains and earthly soil of a thousand 
years ! " 

Dipping his hands into the capacious waah-bowl before 
him, th. model rubbed them together with the utmcst vehe- 
mence. Ever and anon, too, he pecped into the water, as if 
expecting to see the whole Fountain of Trevi turbid with the 
resulta of his ablution. Miriam looked at him, some little 
time, with an aspect of real terger, and even imitated him by 
leaning over to peep into the basin. Eecovering herself, she 
took up some of the water in the hollow of ber band, and 
practised an old form of exorcism by flinging it in ber 
persecutor's face. 

" In the name of ali the Saints," cried she, " vanish, 
Demon, and let me be free of you, now and for ever ! " 

"It will not suffice," said some of the mirthful party, 
" unless the Fountain of Trevi gushes with holy water." 

In fact, the exorcism was quite ineffectual upon the perti- 
nacious demon, or whatever the apparition might be. Stili 
he washed his brown, bony talons ; stili he peered into the 
vast basin, as if ali the water of that great drinking-cup of 
Rome must needs be stained black or sanguine ; and stili he 
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gesticulated to Miriam to foUow bis ezample. The spectators 
laughed loudly, but jet witb a kind of constndnt ; for the 
creature'B aspect was strangely repulsive and bideonB. 

Miriam felt ber arm seized violently by Donatello. She 
looked at him, and beheld a tiger-like fary gleaming from bis 
wild eyes. 

" Bid me drown bim I " whispered he, shuddering between 
rage axià horrible disgost. << You shall bear bis deatb-gurgle 
in another iustant I " 

"Peace, peace, Donatello I" said Miriam, sootbingly; for 
ibis naturally gentle and sportive being seemed ali aflame with 
animai rage. ''Do bim no mischief I He is mad; and we 
are as mad as he, if we Buffer ourselves to be disquieted by 
bis antics. Let us leave bim to bathe bis bands till the 
fountain run dry, if be find solace and pastime in it. What 
ìb it to you or me, Donatello ? There, there ! Be quiet, 
foolishboy!" 

Her tone and gesture were such as she migbt bave used 
in taming down the wrath of a faitbful hound, that had taken 
upon bimself to avenge some supposed afixont to bis mistress. 
She smoothed the young man's curls (for bis fierce and sudden 
fury seemed to bristle among bis hair), and touched bis 
cheek with ber soft palm, till bis angry mood was a little 
assuaged. 

'' Signorina, do I look as when you first knew me ? *' 
asked he, with a beavy, tremulous sigh, as they went on- 
ward, somewbat apart from their companions. '' Methinks 
there bas been a change upon me, these many months ; and 
more and more, these last few days. The joy is gone out of 
my life ; ali gone 1 ali gone ! Feel my band I Is it not 
very hot ? Ah ; and my heart bums hotter stili I " 

" My poor Donatello, you are ili I " said Miriam, with deep 
sympathy and pity. " This melancholy and sickly Eome is 
Btealing away the rich, joyous life that belongs to you. Gro 
back, my dear friend, to your home among the hills, wbere 
(as I gather from what you bave told me) your days were 
fìlled with simple and blameless delights. Have you found 
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aught in the world that is worth what yon there enjoyed ? 
Teli me truly, Donatello ! " 

" Yes I " replied the young man. 

" And what, in Heaven's name ? " asked she. 

"This bunxing pain in my heart," said Donatello ; "for 
you are in the midst of it." 

By this time, they had left the Fountain of Trevi con- 
siderably behind them. Little further allusion was made to 
the scene at its margin; for the party regarded Miriam's 
persecutor as diseased in his wits, and were hardly to be siir- 
prised by any eccentricity in his deportment. 

Threading several narrow streets, they passed through 
the Piazza of the Holy Apostles, and soon came to Trajan's 
forum. Ali over the surface of what once was Eome, it 
seems to be the effort of Time to bury up the ancient city, as 
if it were a corpse, and he the sexton ; so that, in eighteen 
centuries, the soil over its grave has grown very deep, by the 
slow scattering of dust, and the accumulation of more modem 
decay upon older min. 

This was the fate, also, of Trajan*s forum, until some papal 
antiquary, a few hundred years ago, began to hoUow it out 
agaiu, and disclosed the full height of the giganti e column, 
wreathed round with bas-reliefs of the old Emperor's warlike 
deeds. In the area before it, stands a grove of stone, con- 
sisting of the broken and unequal shafts of a vanished tempie, 
stili keeping a majestic order, and apparently incapable of 
fdrther demolition. The modem edifices of the piazza 
(whoUy built, no doubt, out of the spoil of its old magnificence) 
look down into the hoUow space whence these pillaxs rise. 

One of the immense gray granite shafts lay in the piazza, 
on the verge of the area. It was a great solid fact of the 
Fast, making old Rome actually sensible to the touch and 
eye ; and no study of history, nor force of thought, nor magic 
of song, could so vitally assure us that Rome once existed as 
this sturdy specimen of what its rulers and people wrought. 

" And, see I " said Kenyon, laying his hand upon it, " there 
is stili a polish remaining on the hard substance of the pillar ; 
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and eren now, kte as ìt is^ I can fed yeiy aensiblj the 
warmth of the noon-daj ami, whìch dìd ita beat to beat ìt 
thiough. Thia ahaft wìll endnre far erer! The poliah of 
eighteen oentaiies ago, aa jet bat half nibbed off, and ^e 
beat of to-daj*8 aiuiabhie, lìngerìiig ìnto the night, aeem 
ahnoat equallj ephemeral in relation to ÌL" 

** There ia comfort to be foond in the pillar," lemarked 
Mirìam, ^ hard and heavy as ìt ia. Ljing bere fiir erer, aa 
it wìll, ìt makea ali human tronble appear bnt a momentaiy 
annoyance.** 

^ And hnman bappinefla aa evanescent too,** obaerred EEìlda, 
aigbìng; ^ and beantifal art bardlj lesa so! I do not love to 
thìnk that ibis dnll stone, merely bj ìts massiyeness, wìll laat 
ìnfinitely longer than any pletore, in spite of the spiritoal 
liiè that onght to gire it immortalily ! " 

^^My poor little Hìlda," saìd Miriam, kissing ber com- 
paasionately, *' wonld yon aacrifice thia greateat mortai con- 
solation, wbich we derive from the tranaitorìnesB of ali tbinga 
— ^from the rigbt of sayìng, in every onjanctore, ^ Tbis, too, 
will pass away ' — ^wotdd you give up thia nnspeakable boon, 
for the sake of making a pìcture eternai ?" 

Theìr moralizing strain Traa interrupted by a demonatration 
fiom the rest. of the party, who, after talldng and langhìng 
together, snddenly joined their voìcea, and sbouted at fhU 
pitch,— 

"Trajan! Trajanl" 

'^ Why do you deafen na wìth snob an nproar?" ìnqnired 
Miriam* 

In tmtb, the whole piazza bad been filled wìth their idle 
Yociferation; the echoes from the sarrotmdìng houses re- 
yerberating the cry of ** Trajan,*' on ali sides; as if there waa 
a great search for that imperiai personage, and not so mach aa 
a handfiil of bis aabes to be fonnd. 

" Why, it was a good opportnnity to air onr voices in thia 
resounding piazza," replied one of the artists. ^' Besides, we 
bad really some bopes of summoning Trajan to look at bis 
colunm, wbich, you know, he never saw in bis lifetime. 
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Here is jour model (wbo, they say, lived and sinned before 
Trajan's death) stili wandering about Rome; and whj not 
the Emperor Trajan ?" 

*^ Dead emperors have yerj little delight in their columns, 
I am afraid," observed Kenyon. " Ali that rich scidpture of 
Trajan's bloody warfare, twining from the base of the pillar 
to ita capital, may be but an ugly spectacle for hìs ghostly 
eyes, if he considers that this huge, storied sbafi must be laid 
before the judgment-seat, as a piece of the evidence of what 
he did in the flesh. If erer I am employed to sculpture a 
hero^s monimient, I shall think of this, as I put in the bas- 
reliefs of the pedestal 1" 

"There are sermons in stones," said Hilda, thoughtfiilly 
smiling at Kenyon*8 morality ; '^ and especially in die stones 
ofRome." 

The party moved on, but deviated a little from the straight 
-way, in order to glance at the ponderous remains of the 
Tempie of Mars Ultor, within which a convent of nnns is now 
established, — a dovecote, in the war-god*B mansion. At only 
a little distance, they passed the portico of a Tempie of 
Minerva, most rich and beautiful in architecture, but wofìilly 
gnawed by time and shattered^by violence, besides being 
burìed midway in the aocumulation of soil, that rises over 
dead Rome like a flood-tide. Within this edìfice of antique 
sanctity, a baker^s shop was now established, with an entrance 
on one side; for, everywhere, the remnants of old grandeur 
and divinity have been made available for the meanest 
necessities of to-day. 

" The baker is just drawing bis loaves out of the oven,** 
remarked Kenyon. ^ Do you smeli how sour they are ? I 
should £mcy that Minerva (in revenge for the desecration of 
ber tempie) had slily poured vinegar into the batch, if I did 
not know that the modem Romans prefer their bread in the 
acetouB fermentation." 

They tumed into the Via Alessandria, and thus gained 
the rear of the Tempie of Peace, and passing beneath its great 
arches, pursued their way along a hedge-bordered lane. In 
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ali probability, a stately Roman Street lay burìed heneath 
that rustìc-lookÌDg patbway; fot tbey had now emerged from 
the dose and narrow avenues of the modem city, and were 
treading on a soil where the seeds of antique grandeur had 
not jet produced the squalid crop that elsewhere sprouts from 
them. Grassy as the lane was, it skirted along heaps of 
shapeless min, and the bare site of the vast tempie that 
Hadrian planned and built. It terminated on the edge of a 
somewhat abrupt descent, at the foot of which, with a muddy 
ditch between, rose, in the bright moonlight, the great curving 
Wall and multitudinous arches of the Coliseum. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
uiriah's tbouble. 



As usuai of a moonlight evening, several carriages stood at 
the entrance of this famous ruin, and the precincts and interior 
were anything but a solitude. The French sentinel on duty 
beneath the principal archway eyed our party curiously, but 
offered no obstacle to their admission. Within, the moonlight 
filled and flooded the great empty space ; it glowed upon tier 
above tier of ruined, grass-grown arches, and made them 
even too distinctly visible. The splendour of the revelation 
took away that inestimable efièct of dimness and mystery by 
which the imagination might be assisted to build a grander 
stmcture than the Coliseum, and to sbatter it with a more 
picturesque decay. Byron's celebrated description is better 
than the reality. He beheld the scene in bis mind^s eye, 
through the witchery of many intervening years, and faintly 
illuminated it as if with starlight instead of this broad glow 
of moonshine. ~ 

The party of our friends sat down, three or four of them 
ona prostrate column, another on a shapeless lump of marble, 
once a Roman aitar; others on the steps of one of the 
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Christian shrines. Gotha and barbarians though they were, 
they chatted as gaily together as if they belonged to the 
gentle and pleasant race of people who now inbabit Italy. 
There was much pastime and gaiety just then in the area of 
the Coliseum, where so many gladiators and wild beasts had 
fought and died, and where so much blood of Christian 
martyrs had been lapt up by that fiercest of wild beasts, the 
Roman populace of yore. Some youths and maidens were 
running merry races across the open space, and playing at 
hide-and-seek a little way within the dnskiness of the ground- 
tier of arches, whence now and then you conld bear the half- 
shriek, half-laugh of a frolicksome girl, whom the shadow 
had betrayed into a young man's arms. Elder groups were 
seated on the fragments of pillars and blocks of marble that 
lay round the verge of the arena, talking in the quick, short 
ripple of the Italian tongue. On the steps of the great black 
cross in the centre of the Coliseum, sat a party singing scraps 
of songs, with much laughter and merriment between the 
stanzas. 

It was a strange place for song and mirth. That black 
cross marks one of the special blood-spots of the earth, 
where thousands of times over the dying gladiator fell, and 
more of human agony has been endured for the mere pastime 
of the multitude than on the breadth of many battle-£elds. 
From ali this crime and suffering, however, the spot has 
derived a more than common sanctity. An inscription pro- 
mises seven years' indulgence, seven years of remission from 
the pains of purgatory, and earlier enjoyment of heavenly 
bliss, for each separate kiss imprinted on the black cross. 
What better use could be made of life, after middle-age, 
when the accumulated sins are many and the remaining 
temptations few, than to spend it} ali in kissing the black cross 
of the Coliseum I 

Besides its centrai consecration, the whole area has been 
made sacred by a range of shrines which are erected round 
the circle, each commemorating some scene or circumstance 
of the Saviour's passion and suffering. In accordance with 

9 
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an ordinaiy custom, a pilgrìm was making bis progress from 
shrine to shrìne upon bis knees, and sayiog a peoitential 
prayer at each. Light-footed girls ran across the path along 
which he crept, or sported wìth their friends dose by the 
shrìnes where he was kneeling. The pilgrìm took no heed, 
and the girls meant no irreverence ; for in Italy religion 
jofltles along side hy side with business and sport, after a 
fashion of its own, and people are accustomed to kneel down 
and pray, or see others praying, between two fits of merrì- 
ment, or between two sins. 

To make an end of oor descrìption, a red twinkle of light 
was yisible amid the breadth of shadow that fell across the 
upper part of the Coliseum. Now it glimmered through a 
line of arohes, or threw a broader gleam as it rose out of 
some profound abyss of min ; now it was muffled by a heap 
of shrubbery which had adventurously clambered to that 
dizzy height ; and so the red light kept ascei^ding to loflier 
and loflier ranges of the structure until it stood like a star 
where the blue sky rested against the Coliseum's topmost 
Wall. It indicated a party of English or Amerìcans paying 
the inevitable visit by moonlight, and exalting themselves 
with raptures that were Byron^s, not their own. 

Our company of artists sat on the fallen column, the pagan 
aitar, and the steps of the Christian shrìne, enjoying the 
moonlight and shadow, the present gaiety and the gloomy 
reminisoenoes of the scene, in almost equal share. Artists, 
indeed, are lifled by the ideality of their pursuits a little way 
off the earth, and are therefore able to catch the evanescent 
ftugrance that floats in the atmosphere of life abore the heads 
of the ordinary crowd. £yen if they seem endowed with 
little imagination individually, yet there is a property, a gift, 
a taiisman, common to their class, entitling tiiem to partake 
■omewhat more bountifully than other people in the thin 
delights of moonshine and romance. 

" How delightful this is 1 ** said Hilda ; and she sighed for 
veiy pleascure. 

" Yei|*' said Kenyon, who sai on the oolumn, at her side» 
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"The Coliseum is fax more delightftd, as we enjoy it now, 
than when eighty thousand persons sat squeezed together, row 
above row, to see their fellow-creatures tom by lipns and 
tìgers limb from limb. What a strange thougbt that the 
Coliseum was really built for us, and has not come to its best 
nses till almost two thousand years after it was finished ! '^ 

" The Emperor Vespasian scarcely had us in his mind," 
said Hilda, smiling; "but I thank him none the less for 
building it," 

" He gets small thanks, I fear, from the people whose 
bloody instincts he pampered," rejoined Kenyon. "Fancy 
a nightly assemblage of eighty thousand melancholy and 
remorseful ghosts, looking down from thoae tiers of broken 
arches, striving to repent of the savage pleasures which they 
once enjoyed, but stili longing to enjoy them over again." 

" You bring a Gothic horror into this peaceful moonlight 
scene," said Hilda. 

"Nay, I have good authority for peopling the Coliseum 
with phantoms," replied the sculptor. " Do you remember 
that veritable scene in Benvenuto Cellini's autobiography 
in which a necromancer of his acquaintance draws a magic 
circle — just where the black cross stands now, I suppose — and 
raises myriads of demons ? Benvenuto saw them with his 
own eyes — ^giants, pigmies, and other creatures of frightful 
aspect — capering and dancing on yonder walls. Those 
spectres must have been Romans, in their lifetime, and fre- 
quenters of this bloody amphitheatre." 

" I see a spectre now ! " said Hilda, with a little thrill 
of xmeasiness. "Have you watched that pilgrim, who is 
going round the whole circle of shrines, on his knees, and 
praying with such fervency at every one ? Now that he has 
revolved so far in his orbit, and has the moonshine on his 
face as he ,turns towards us, methinks I recognize him ! " 

" And so do I," said Kenyon. " Poor Miriam l Do you 
think she sees him ? " 

They looked round, and perceived that Miriam had risen 
from the steps of the shrine and disappeared. She had 

9-2 
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fihnmk back, in fact, into the deep obscoritj of an arch that 
opened just beliind them. 

Donatello, whose faìthful watch was no more to be eluded 
than that of a hound, had stolen after her, and became the 
ìnnocent witness of a spectade that had its own kind of 
horror. Unaware of hìs presence, and &ncyìng herself whollj 
imseen, the beautiful Miriam began to gesdculate extrava- 
gantly, gnashing ber teeth, flinging her arma wildly abroad, 
stamping with her foot. It was as if she had stepped aside 
for an instant, solely to snatch the relief of a brief fit of 
madness. Persons in acute trouble, or labourìng under strong 
excitement, with a necessity for concealing it, are prone to 
relieve their nerves in this wild way ; although, when practi- 
cable, thej find a more effectual solace in shrieking aloud. 

Thus, as soon as she threw off her self-control, under the 
duskj arches of the Coliseum, we may cunsider Miriam as a 
mad woman, concentrating the elements of a long insanity 
into that instant. 

*' Signorina ! signorina! bare pity on me ! *' cried Donatello, 
approaching her — " this is too terrible !" 

"How dare you look at me?" exclaimed Miriam, with a 
start; then, whispering below her breath, ^'men bave been 
struck dead for a less offence !" 

"If you desire it, or need it," said Donatello, humbly, "I 
shall not be loth to die." 

" Donatello," said Miriam, coming dose to the young man, 
and speaking low, but stili the almost insanity of the moment 
vibrating in her voice, " if you love yourself ; if you desire 
those earthy blessings, such as you, of ali men, were made 
for; if you would come to a good old age among your olive- 
orchards and your Tuscan vines, as your forefathers did; 
you would leave children to enjoy the same peacefiil, happy, 
innocent life, then flee from me. Look not behind you ! Get 
you gone without another word." He gazed sadly at her, 
but did not stir. " I teli you," Miriam went on, " there is a 
great evil hanging over mei I know it; I see it in the sky; 
I feel it in the air 1 It wiU overwhelm me as utterly as if 
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this arch should crumble down upon our heads ! It will 
crush you, too, if you stand at my side ! Depart, then ; and 
make the sign of the cross, as your faith bids you, when 
an evil spirit ìb nigh. Cast me off, or you are lost for 
ever." 

A higher sentiment brightened upon Donatello's face, than 
had hitherto seemed to belong to ita simple expression and 
eensuous beauty. 

"I vali never quit you," he said; you cannot drive me 
from you." 

" Poor Donatello ! " said Miriam, in a changed tone, and 
rather to herself than him. " Is there no other that seeks me 
out — ^follows me — is obstinate to share my affliction and my 
doom — ^but only you I They cali me beautiful ; and I used 
to fancy that, at my need, I could bring the whole world to 
mj feet. And, lo I bere is my utmost need ; and my beauty 
and my gifts bave brought me only this poor simple boy. 
Half-witted, they cali him ; and surely fit for nothing but to 
be happy. And I accept bis aid ! To-morrow, to-morrow, 
I will teli him alll Ah! what a sin to stain bis joyous 
nature with the blackness of a woe like mine I " 

She held out ber band to him, and smiled sadly as Dona- 
tello pressed it to bis lips. They were now about to emerge 
from the depth of the arch; but, just then, the kneeling 
pilgrim, in bis revolution round the orbit of the shrines, had 
reached the one on the steps of which Miriam had been 
eitting. There, as at the other shrines, he prayed, or seemed 
to pray. It struck Kenyon, however — ^who sat dose by and 
saw bis fece distinctly — that the suppliant was merely per- 
forming an enjoined penance, and without the penitence that 
ought to bave given it effectual life. Even as he knelt, bis 
eyes wandered, and Miriam soon felt that he had detected 
ber, half hidden as she was within the obscurity of the arch. 

" He is evidently a good Catholic, however," whispered one 
of the party. " After ali, I fear we cannot identify him with 
the ancient pagan who haunts the catacombs." 

" The doctors of the Propaganda may bave converted him," 
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said another ; " they bave had fifteen hundred years to per- 
form the task." 

The company now deemed it time to continue their ramble. 
Emerging from a side entrance of the Coliseum, they had on 
their lefìt the Arch of Constantine, and, above it, the shape- 
lese ruins of the Falace of the Gsssars ; portions of which 
have taken shape auew, in medieval convents and modem 
villas. They turned their faces cityward, and, treading over 
the broad flagstones of th^ old Roman pavement, passed 
through the Arch of Titus. The moon shone brightly 
enough within it, to show the seven-branched Jewish candle- 
stick, cut in the marble of the interior. The originai of that 
awfiil trophy lies buried, at this moment, in the yellow mud 
of the Tiber ; and, could ita gold of Ophir again be brought 
to light, it would be the most precious relic of past ages, in 
the estimation of both Jew and Gentile. 

Standing amid so much ancient dust, it is difficult to spare 
the reader the commonplaces of enthusiasm, on which hun- 
dreds of tourists have alre^dy insisted. Over this half-worn 
pavement, and beneath this Arch of Titus, the Roman armies 
had trodden in their outward march, to fight battles, a world^s 
width away. Returning victorious, with royal captives and 
inestimable spoil, a Roman triumph, that most gorgeous 
pageant of earthly pride, had streamed and flaunted in 
hundred-fold succession over these same flag-stones, and 
through this yet stalwart archway. It is politic, however, to 
make few allusions to such a past ; nor, if we would create 
an interest in the characters of our story, is it wise to suggest 
how Cicero's foot may have stepped on yonder stone, or how 
Borace was wont to stroll near by, making bis footsteps chime 
with the measure of the ode that was ringing in his mind. 
The very ghosts of that massive and stately epoch have so 
much density that the actual people of to-daj seem the thinner 
of the two, and stand more ghost-like by the arches and 
columns, letting the rich sculpture be discemed through their 
ill-compacted substance. 

The party kept onward, often meeting pairs and groups of 
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xnidniglit fitrollers like themselves. On such a moonlight 
night as this, Rome keeps itself awake and stirrìng, and ìs 
full of song and pastìme, the noise of which mingles with 
your dreams, if you have gone betimes to bed. But it ìb 
better to be abroad, and take onr own share of the enjoyable 
time ; for the languor that weighs so heavily in the Roman 
atmosphere by day, is lightened beneath the moon and 
Btars. 

They had now reached the precincts of the Forum. 



CHAPTER XVIU. 

ON THE EDGE OF A PRECIPICE. 



'^Let US settle it," said Kenyon, stamping his foot firmly 
down, ^Hhat this is precisely the spot where the chasm 
opened, into which Curtius precipitated his good steed and 
himself. Imagine the great, dusky gap, impenetrably deep, 
and wìth half-shaped monsters and hideous faces looming 
upward out of it, to the vast afiright of the good citizens 
who peeped over the brim I There, now, is a subject, hìtherto 
unthought of, for a grim and ghastly story, and, methinks, 
with a moral as deep as the gulf itself. Within it, beyond a 
question, there were prophetic visions — ^intimations of ali the 
future calamities of Rome — shades of Goths and Gauls, and 
even of the French soldiers of to-day. It was a pity to dose 
it up so soon I I would give much for a peep into such a 
chasm." 

" I fimcy," remarked Miriam, " that every person takes a 
peep into it in moments of gloom and despondency ; that is 
to say, in his moments of deepest insight." 

"Where is it, then?" asked Hilda. "I never peeped 
into it." 

" Wait, and it will open for you," replied her friend. " The 
chasm was merely one of the orifices of that pit of blackness 
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that lies beneath us, everjwhere. The firmest substance of 
human happiness is but a thin cnist spread over it, with 
just reality enough to bear up the illusive Btage-scenery amid 
which we tread. It needs no earthquake to open the chasm. 
A footstep, a little heavier tban ordinary, will serve ; and we 
must step very daintilj, not to break through the crust at 
any moment. By-and-by, we inevitably sink ! It was a 
foolish piece of heroism in Curtius to precipitate himself there, 
in advance ; for ali Bome, you see, has been swallowed up in 
that gulf, in spite of him. The Palace of the Ceesars has 
gone down thither, with a hoUow, rumbling sound of its 
fragments ! Ali the temples bave tumbled into it ; and 
thousands of statues bave been thrown after ! AH the armies 
and the triumphs bave march ed into the great chasm, with 
their martial music playing, as they stept over the brink. 
AH the heroes, the statesmen, and the poets ! Ali piled upon 
poor Curtius, who thought to bave saved them ali! I am 
loth to smile at the self-conceit of that gallant horseman, but 
cannot well avoid it.** 

^' It grieves me to bear you speak thus, Miriam/' said Hilda, 
whose naturai and cheerful piety was shocked by ber Mend's 
gloomy view of human destinies. '< It seems to me that there 
is no chasm, nor any hideous emptiness under our feet, except 
what the evil within us digs. If there be such a chasm, let 
US bridge it over with good thoughts and deeds, and we shall 
tread safely to the other side. It was the guilt of Eome, no 
doubt, that caused this gulf to open ; and Curtius fìlled it up 
with bis heroic self-sacrifice and patriotism, which was the 
best virtue that the old Romans knew. Every wrong thing 
makes the gulf deeper; every right one helps to fili it up. 
As the evil of Rome was far more than its good, the whole 
commonwealth finally sank into it, indeed, but of no originai 
necessity." 

'' Well, Hilda, it carne to the same thing at last,'* answered 
Miriam, despondingly. 

^'Doubtless, too," resumed the sculptor (for bis imagìnation 
was greatly excited by the idea of this wondrous chasm), " ali 
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the blood that the Romana shed, whether on battle-fields, or 
in the Colisenm, or on the cross — in whatever public or 
private murder — ^ran into this fatai gulf, and formed a mightj 
subterranean lake of gore, right beneath our feet. The blood 
from the thirty wounds in Ctesar's breast flowed hitherward, 
and that pure little rivulet from Virginia^s bosom, tool 
Virginia, beyond ali question, was stabbed by her father, 
precisely where we are standing." 

" Then the spot is hallowed for ever !" said Hilda. 

**Is there such blessed potency in bloodshed?'^ asked 
Miriam. " Nay, Hilda, do not protest 1 I take your meaning 
rightly." 

They again moved forward. And stili, from the Forum 
and the Via Sacra, from beneath the arches of the Tempie 
of Peace on one side, and the acclivity of the Palace of the 
Csesars on the other, there arose singing voices of parties that 
were strolling througfa the moonlight. Tfaus, the air waa 
full of kindred melodies that encountered one another, and 
twined themselves into a broad, vague music, out of which no 
single strain could be disentangled. These good examples, as 
well as the harmonious influences of the hour, incited our 
artist-friends to make proof of their own vocal powers. With 
what skill and breath they had, they set up a choral strada — 
^'Hail, Columbia!" we believe — ^which those old Roman 
echoes must bave found it exceeding difficult to repeat aright. 
Even Hilda poured the slender sweetness of her note into her 
country's song. Miriam was at first silent, being perhaps 
unfamiliar with the air and burden. But, suddenly, she 
threw out such a swell and gush of sound, that it seemed to 
pervade the whole choir of other voices, and then to rise 
above them ali, and become audible in what would else have 
been the silence of an upper region. That volume of melodious 
voice was one of the tokens of a great trouble. There had 
long been an impulse upon her — amounting, at last, to a 
necesfiity — ^to shriek aloud ; but she had struggled against it, 
till the thunderous authem gave her an opportunity to relieve 
her heart by a great cry. 
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They passed the solitarj column of Phocas, and looked down 
into the excayated space, where a coniìigìon of pillars, arches, 
payements, and shattered blocks and shafì» — the crumbs of 
variouB min dropt from the devouring maw of Time — stand, 
or He, at the base of the Capitoline Hill. That renowned 
hillock (for it is little more) now rose abniptly above them. 
The ponderous masonrj, with which the hill-side is built up, 
is as old as Rome itself, and looks likely to endure while the 
world retains any substance or permanence. It once sustained 
the Capitol, and now beare up the great pile which the me- 
diseyal builders raised on the antique foundation, and that 
stili loftier tower, which looks abroad upon a larger page, of 
deeper historic interest, than any other scene can show. On 
the same pedestal of Roman masonry, other structures will 
doubtless rise, and vanish like ephemeral things. 

To a spectator on the spot, it is remarkable that the erents 
of Roman history, and Roman life itself, appear not so distant 
as the Gothic ages which succeeded them. We stand in the 
Forum, or on the height of the Capitol, and seem to see the 
Roman epoch dose at band. We forget that a chasm extends 
between it and ourselves, in which He aU those dark, rude, 
unlettered centuries, around the birth-time of Christianity, 
as well as the age of chivalry and romance, the feudal system, 
and the infancy of a better civiHzation than that of Rome. 
Or, if we remember these mediaeval times, they look farther 
off than the Augustan age. The reason may be, that the 
old Roman Hterature survives, and creates for us an intimacy 
with the classic ages, which we bave no means of forming with 
the subsequent ones. 

The Italian cHmate, moreover, robs age of its reverence, 
and makes it look newer than it is. Not the Coliseum, nor 
the tombs of the Appian Way, nor the oldest pillar in the 
Forum, nor any other Roman min, be it as dìlapidated as it 
may, ever give the impression of venerable antiquity which 
we gather, along with the ivy, from the gray walls of an 
EngHsh abbey or castle. And yet every brick or stone, which 
we pick up among the former, had &llen, ages before the 
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foundation of the latter was begun. This is owing to the 
kindliness with whìch Nature takes an English min to her 
heart, covering it with ivy, as tenderly as Eobin Redbreast 
covered the dead babes with forest leaves. She strìves to 
make it a part of herself, gradually obliterating the handiwork 
of man, and supplanting it with her own mosses and traìling 
verdure, till she has won the whole structure back. But, in 
Italy, whenever man has once hewn a stone. Nature forthwith 
relinquishes her right to it, and never lajs her finger on it 
again. Age after age fìnds it bare and ns^ed, in the barren 
sunshine, and leaves it so. Besides this naturai disadvantage, 
too, each succeeding centurj, in Rome, has done its best to 
min the very ruins, so far as their picturesque efFect is con- 
cemed, by stealing away the marble and hewn stone, and 
leaving only yellow bricks, which never can look venerable. 

The party ascended the winding way that leads from the 
Forum to the Piazza of the Campidoglio on the summit of 
the Capitoline Hill. They stood awhile to contemplate the 
bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurei ius. The moonlight 
glistened upon traces of the gilding which had once covered 
both rider and steed; these were almost gone, but the aspect 
of dignity was stili perfect, clbthing the figure as it were with 
an imperiai robe of light. It is the most majestic representa- 
tion of the kingly character that ever the world has seen^ 
A sight of the old heathen Emperor is enough to create an 
evanescent sentiment of loyalty even in a democratic bosom, 
so august does he look, so fit to mie, so worthy of man's 
profoundest homage and obedience, so inevitably attractive of 
his love. He stretches forth his band with an air of grand 
beneficence and imlimited authority, as if uttering a deoree 
from which no appeal was permissible, but in which the' 
obedient subject would find his highest interests consulted ; 
a command that was in itself a benediction. 

'< The sculptor of this statue knew what a king should be,* 
observed Kenyon, "and knew, Hkewise, the heart of man- 
kind, and how it craves a true ruler, under whatever title, as 
a child its father.'* 
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^ Oh, if there were bat one soch man as thia !" ezclaimed 
Miriam. ** One nich man in an age, and one in ali the world; 
then how speedily wonld the strife, wìckedness, and sonow 
of na poor creatorea be relieved ! We wonld come to him 
with onr grìeffl, whaterer they mìght be— even a poor, frali 
woman bnrdened with her heavy heart — and laj them at hia 
feet and never need to take them np again. The rightfnl 
king #onld see to aU." 

'' What an idea of the regal office and duty !" said Kenjon, 
with a amile. '* It ia a woman's idea of the whole matter to 
perfection. It is Hilda's too, no donbt ?" 

^ No/' answered the quiet Hìlda; *^ I shonld nerer look for 
snch asnstance from an earthly king." 

^ Hìlda, my religious Hilda," whispered Miriam, suddenly 
drawing the girl cloee to her, '' do jon know how it ia with 
me? I would gìve ali I bave or hope — mj life, oh, how 
freely— for one instant of your trust in (Jod ! You little 
gocM my need of it. You really think, then that He sees 
and caresfor US?" 

" Miriam, you frighten me." 

'' Hush, hush! do not let them bear you!" whispered 
Miriam. "I frighten you, you say; for Heaven^s sake, 
how? Am I strange? is ihere anything wild in my be- 
haviour?" 

"Only for that moment," replied Hilda, "because you 
seemed to doubt God's providence." 

''We will talk of that another time," said her friend. 
" Just now it is very dark to me." 

On the left of the Piazza of the Campidoglio, aa you face 
cityward, and at the head of the long and stately flight of 
steps descending from the Capitoline Hill to the level ef lower 
Rome, there is a narrow lane or passage. Into this the party 
of our frìends now tumed. The path ascended a little and 
ran along under the walls of a palace, but soon passed through 
a gateway, and terminated in a small paved courtyard. It 
was bordered by a low parapet. 

The sppt, for some reason or other, impressed them as 
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exceedingly lonelj. On one side was the great height of the 
palace, widi the moonshine fallìng over it, and showing ali 
the Windows barred and shuttered. Not a human eye could 
look down into the little coartyard, even if the seemingly 
deserted palace had a tenant. On ali other sides of ita narrow 
compass there was nothing but the parapet, which as it now 
appeared was built right on the edge of a steep precipice. 
Gazing from its imminent brow, the party beheld a crowded 
Gonfusion of roo& spreading over the whole space between 
them and the line of hills that lay beyond the Tiber. A long 
misty wreath just dense enough to catch a little of the moon- 
shine floated above the houses midway towards the hilly line, 
and showed the course of the unseen river. Far away on the 
right, the moon gleamed on the dome of St. Peter's as well as 
on many lesser and nearer domes. 

"What a beautiful view of the city!" exclaimed Hilda; 
" and I never saw Rome from this point before." 

"It ought to afPord a good prospect/' said the sculptor; 
" for it was from this point — ^at least we are at liberty to think 
so, if we choose — that many a famous Roman caught his last 
glimpse of his native city, and of ali other earthly things. 
This is one of the sides of the Tarpeian Rock. Look over the 
parapet and see what a sheer tumble there might stili be for 
a traitor, in spite of the thirty feet of soil that bave accumu- 
lated at the foot of the precipice." 

They ali bent over, and saw that the cliff fell perpen- 
dicularly downward to about the depth, or rather more, at 
which the tali palace rose in height above their heads. Not 
that it was stili the naturai, shaggy front of the originai pre- 
cipice; for it appeared to be cased in ancient stone-work, 
through which the primeval rock showed its &ce bere and 
there grimly and doubtfully. Mosses grew on the sligfat 
projections, and little shrubs sprouted out of the crevices, 
but could not much soften the stern aspect of the cliff. 
Brightly as the Italian moonlight fell a-down the height, it 
scarcely showed what portion of it was man's work, and 
what was Nature's, but left it ali in very much the same kind 
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cf ambigiutj and lialf-knowledge in wbich antiqnariaiw gene» 
rallj leare ihe ìdentity of Boman remams. 

Tbe rooft of some poor-looldng liofiues which had been 
bnìlt against the base and sidea of the diff, rose nearly mid- 
way to the top ; bat from an apgle of the parapet there was a 
precipìtoftu piange straìght downward ìnto a stone-pared comt. 

'' I prefer thia to any other site as havìng been veritablj 
the Traitor'» Leap/* saìd Kenyon, " becaoae it waa so con- 
renìent to the CapitoL It was an admirable idea of thoae 
stem old fellows to flìng their politicai criminalB down from 
the verj summit on which stood the Senate House and Jove's 
tempie, emblema of the instìtutions which they songht to 
violate. It symbolizes how sadden was Uie udì in those days 
from the utmost heìght of ambition to its profoundest min." 

'' Come, come ; it is midnìght,'* cried another artist, '' too 
late to be moralizing bere. We are lìterallj dreaming on the 
edge of a precipice. Let ns go home.*' 

'^It is time, indeed/' said Hllda. 

The sculptor was not wìthout hopes that he might be 
&yoiired wìth the sweet charge of escorting Hilda to the foot 
of her tower. Accordinglj, when the party prepared to tnm 
back, he ofiered her bis arm. Uilda at first accepted it; but 
when they had partly threaded the passage between the little 
courtyard and the Piazza del Campidoglio, she discovered 
that Miriam had remained bebìnd. 

«I must go back," said she, withdrawing her arm from 
Kenyon^s ; " but pray do not come with me. Several times 
this evening I bave had a fancy that Miriam had something 
on her mind, some sonow or perplezity, which, perhaps, it 
would reHeve her to teli me about. No, no ; do not turn 
back 1 Donatello will be a sufficient guardian for Miriam 
and me.** 

The sculptor was a good deal mortified, and perhaps a 
little angry ; but he knew Hilda^s mood of gentle decision 
and independence too well not to obey her. He therefore 
ttuffered the fearless maiden to return alone. 

' Meunwhile, Miriam had not noticed the departure of the 
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rest of the compaDj; she remained on the edge of the preci- 
pice, and Donatello along with her. 

<< It would be a fatai fall, stili,*' she said to herself, looking 
over the parapet, and shuddering as her eje measured the 
depth. " Yes ; surely yes ! Even wìthout the weight of an 
overburdened heart, a human body would ML heavìly enough 
upon those stones to shake ali ìts joìnts asunder. How soon 
it would be over I " 

Donatello, of whose presence ahe was possibly not aware, 
now pressed closer to her side; and he, too, like Miriam, 
bent over the low parapet and trembled violently. Yet he 
seemed to feel that perilous fascination which haunts the brow 
of precipices, tempting the unwary one to fling himself over 
for the very horror of the thing, for, after drawing hastily 
back, he again looked down, thrusting himself out i'arther 
than before. He then stood silent a brief space, struggling, 
perhaps, to make himself conscious of the historic associations 
of the scene. 

" What are you thinking of, Donatello ? " asked Miriam. 

" Who were they," said he, looking eamestly in her face, 
" who have been flung over here in days gone by ? " 

"Men that cumbered the world," she replied. "Men 
whose lives were the bane of their fellow-creatures. Men 
who poisoned the air, which is the common breath of ali, 
for their own selfish purposes. There was short work with 
such men in old Roman times. Just in the moment of their 
triumph, a band, as of an avenging giant, clutched them, 
and dashed the wretches down this precipice." 

" Was it well done ? " asked the young man. 

*' It was well done," answered Miriam; '^ innocent persona 
were saved by the destruction of a guilty one, who deserved 
his doom." 

While this brief conversation passed, Donatello had once or 
twice glanced aside with a watchful air, just as a hound may 
often be seen to take sidelong note of some suspicious object, 
while he gives his more direct attention to something nearer 
at hand. Miriam seemed now first to become aware of the 
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silence that had followed upon the cheerful talk aad laughter 
of a few moments before. Looking round, she perceived that 
ali ber company of meny friends bad retired, and Hilda, too, 
in wbose soft and quiet presence she bad always an indescrib- 
able feeling of security. Ali gone; and only berself and 
Donatello left banging over the brow of tbe ominous precipice. 

Not so, bowever; not entirely alone! In tbe basement 
Wall of tbe palace, sbaded from tbe moon, tbere was a deep, 
empty nicbe, tbat bad probably once contained a statue; 
not empty, eitber; for a figure now came fortb from it and 
approacbed Miriam. Sbe must bave bad cause to dread some 
unspeakable evil from this strange persecutor, and to know 
tbat ibis was tbe very crisis of ber calamity ; for, as be drew 
near, sucb a cold, sick despair crept over ber, tbat it impeded 
ber breatb, and benumbed ber naturai promptitude of tbougbt. 
Miriam seemed dreamily to remember falling on ber knees; 
but, in ber wbole recoUection of tbat wild moment, sbe bebeld 
beiself as in a dim sbow, and could not well distinguisb wbat 
was done and suffered ; no, not even wbetber sbe were really 
an actor and sufferer in tbe scene. 

Hilda, meanwbile, bad separated berself from tbe sculptor, 
and tumed back to rejoin ber friend. At a distance, sbe stili 
beard tbe mirtb of ber late companions, wbo were going down 
tbe cityward descent of tbe Capitoline Hill; tbey bad set up 
a new stave of melody, in wbicb ber own soft voice, as weU as 
tbe powerful sweetness of Mirian^s, was sadly missed. 

The door of tbe little courtyard bad swung upon its binges, 
and partly closed itself. Hilda (whose native gentleness per- 
vaded ali ber movements) was quietly opening it, wben she 
was startled, midway, by tbe noise of a struggle within, 
beginning and ending ali in one breatbless instant. Along 
with it, or closely succeeding it, was a loud fearful cry, which 
quivered upward tbrougb tbe air, and sank quivering down- 
ward to tbe eartb. Then, a silence I Poor Hilda bad looked 
into the courtyard, and saw the wbole quick passuge of a 
deed, which took but that little tìme to grave itself in the 
eternai adamant. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FAUN*S TRANSFOBMATION. 

The door of the courtyard Bwung slowljr, and closed itself of 
its own accord. Miriam and Donatello were now alone there. 
Slie clasped ber banda, and looked wildlj at the young man, 
whose form seemed to have dilated, and whose ejes blazed 
with the fìerce energy that had suddenly iuspired him. It 
bad kindled him into a man ; it had developed within him an 
intelligence wbìcb was no native characteristic of the Dona- 
tello whom we bave heretofore known. But that simple and 
jojous creature was gone for ever. 

'' What have you done ? '* said Miriam, in a horror-strioken 
whisper. 

The glow of rage was stili lurid on Donatello's &ce, and 
now fiashed out again from bis ejea, 

*' I did what ought to be done to a traitor I ** he replied. 
'* I did what your eyes bade me do, when I asked them with 
mine, as I beld the wretch over the precipioe 1 ** 

These last words struck Miriam like a bullet. Could it be 
so ? Had ber eyes provoked or assented to this deed ? She 
bad not known it. But, alas ! looking back into the frenzy 
and turmoil of the scene just acted, she could not deny — 
she was not sure whether it migbt be so, or no — that a wild 
Joy had flamed up in ber heart, wben she beheld ber persecu- 
tor in bis mortai perii. Was it horror?— or ecstacy?— or 
both in one ? Be the emotion what it migbt, it had blazed 
up more madly, wben Donatello fiung bis victim off the cliff, 
and more and more, while bis shriek went quivering do¥m- 
ward. With the dead tbump upon the stones below, bad 
come an imutterable horror. 

" And my eyes bade you do it ! ** repeated she. 

They both leaned over the parapet, and gazed downward as 
earnestly as if some inestimable treasure had fallen over, and 
were yet recoverable. On the pavement, below, was a dark 
mass, lying in a beap, with little or notbing human in its 

10 
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appearance, except that the hands "were stretched out, as ìf tliej 
might bave clutched, for a moment, at the email square stones. 
But there was no motion in them, now. Miriam watched the 
heap of mortality while she could coont a hundred, which 
she took pains to do. No stir ; not a fìnger moved I 

" You have killed him, Donatello 1 He is quite dead 1 '* 
said she. " Stone dead I Would I were so, too I " 

** Did you not mean that he ehould die ? " sternly asked 
Donatello, stili in the glow of that intelligence which passion 
had developed in him. " There was short time to weigh the 
matter; but he had his trial in that breath or two, while I 
held him over the clif, and his sentence in that one glance, 
when your eyes responded to mine I Say that I bave slain 
him against your will — say that he died without your whole 
consent — and, in another breutb, you shall see me lying 
beside him.'* 

" Oh, never ! " cried Miriam. " My one, own friend I 
Never ! never, never ! " 

She tumed to him — ^the guilty, blood-stained, lonely woman 
— she turned to her fellow-criminal, the youth, so làtely inno- 
cent, whom she had drawn into her doom. She pressed him 
dose, dose to her bosom, with a clinging embrace that brought 
their two bearts together, till the horror and agony of eacb 
was combined into one emotion, and that, a kind of rapture. 

'^Yes, Donatello, you speak the trutb 1 '' said she; " my 
beart consented to what you did. We two slew yonder 
wretch. The deed knots us together for time and etemity 
like the coil of a serpent ! " 

They threw one otber glance at the beap of deatb bdow, 
to assuie themselves that it was there ; so like a dream was 
the wbole thing. Then they tumed from that fatai precipice, 
and came cut of the courtyard, arm in arm, beart in beart. 
Instinctively, they were beedful not to sever themsdves so 
mucb as a pace or two from one another, for fear of the terror 
and deadly chili ibat would thencefortb wait for tbem in soli- 
tude. Their deed — ^tbe crime wbicb Donatello wrought, and 
Miriam accepted on the instant — bad wreatbed itself, as abe 
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said, like a serpent, in inextricable links about both their 
souls, and drew them into one, bj ìts terrible contractile 
power. It Vfas closer than a marrìage-bond. So intimate, 
in those first moments, was the union tbat it seemed as if 
tbeir new sjmpathy annihilated ali other ties, and that they 
were released irom the chain of humanitj; a new sphere, a 
special law, had been created for them alone. The world 
could not come near them ; they were safe I 

When they reached the flight of steps, leading downward 
irom the Capito!, there was a far-oflf noise of singing and 
laughter. Swift, indeed, had been the rush of the crisis that 
was come and gone I This was stili the merriment of the 
party that had so recently been their companions ; they 
recognized the voices which, a little while ago, had accorded 
and sxing in cadence with their own. But they were familiar 
voices no more ; they sounded strangely, and, as it were, out 
of the depths of epace ; so remote was ali that pertained to 
t^e past life of these gnilty ones, in the moral seclusion that 
had suddenly extended itself around them. But how dose, 
and ever closer, did the breadth of the immeasurable waste, 
that lay between them and ali brotherhood or sisterhood, now 
press them one within the other ! 

" Oh, friend," cried Miriam, so putting her soni into that 
word that it took a heavy richness of meaning, and seemed 
never to have been spoken before. " Oh, friend, are you . 
conscious, as I am, of this companionship that knits our 
heart-strings together ? " 

" I feel it, Miriam," said Donatello. " We draw one breath ; 
we live one life I " 

" Only yesterday," continued Miriam ; " nay, only a short 
half-hour ago, I shivered in an icy solitude. No friendship, 
no sisterhood, could come near enough to keep the warmth 
within my heart. In an instant, ali is changed I There can 
be no more loneliness ! " 

" None, Miriam I " said Donatello. 

" None, my beautiful one ! " responded Miriam, gazing 
in his face, which had taken a higher, almost an heroic 

10—2 
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aspect from the strength of passion. " None, my innocent 
one I Surely, ìt is no crime that we bave commìtted. One 
wretched and worthless lìfe ha8 been sacrìficed, to cement two 
other lives for evermore." 

" For evermore, Miriam ! " said Donatello ; " cemented 
with bis blood I " 

Tbe young man started at tbe word wbicb be bad bimself 
spoken ; it maj be that it brought home, to the simplicity of 
bis imagination, what he bad not before dreamed of — ^the 
ever-increasing loatbesomeness of a union that consista in 
guilt. Cemented with blood, which would corrupt and grow 
more noisome for ever and for erer, but bind them none the 
less strictly for that I 

"Forget iti Cast it ali behind you!'* said Miriam, 
detecting, by ber eympathy, the pang that was in bis beart 
'^ The deed has done ita office, and has no existence any 
more." 

They Hung the past behind them, as she counselled, or else 
distilled from it a fìery intoxication, which sufficed to carry 
them triumphantly througb those first moments of their doom. 
For, guilt has its moment of rapture too. The foremost 
result of a broken law is ever an ecstatic sense of £reedom« 
And thus there exhaled upward (out of their dark sympathy, 
at the base of which lay a human corpse) a bliss, or an 
insanity, which the unhappy pair imagined to be well wortb 
the sleepy innocence that was for ever lost to them. 

As their spirits rose to the solemn madness of the occasion, 
they went onward — ^not stealthily, not fearfully — ^but with a 
stately gait and aspect. Passion lent them (as it does to 
meaner shapes) its brief nobility of carriage. They trode 
througb the streets of Rome, as if they, too, were among the 
majestic and gmlty sbadows, that, from ages long gone by 
bave haunted the blood-stained city. And, at Miriam's sug- 
gestion, they tumed aside, for the sake of treading loftily past 
the old site of Pompey's forum. 

" For there was a great deed done bere I " she said — " a 
deed of blood, like ours I Who knows, but we may meet 
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the high and ever-sad fratemity of Csesar^s murderers, and 
exchange a salutation ? " 

" Are they our brethren now ? " asked Donatello. 

"Yes; ali of them," said Miriam; "and many another, 
%vhom the worid little dreams of, has been made our brother 
or our sister, by what we have done within this hour I '' 

And, at the thought, she shivered. Where, then, was the 
seclusion, the remoteness, the strange, lonesome Paradise, into 
which she and her one companion had been transported by 
their crime ? Was there, indeed, no such refuge, but only a 
crowded thoroughfare and jostling throng of criminals ? And 
was it true, that whatever band had a blood-staìn on it — or 
had poured out poison— or strangled a babe at its birth — or 
clutched a grandsire^s throat, he sleeping, and robbed him 
of bis few last breaths — had now the right to offer itself in 
fellòwship with their two hands ? Too certainly, that right 
existed. It is a terrible thought, that an individuai wrong- 
doing melts into the great mass of human crime, ahd makes 
US — who dreamed only of our own little separate sin — 
makes us guilty of the whole. And thus Miriam and her 
lover were not an insulated pair, but members of an innu- 
merable confratemity of guilty ones, ali shuddering at each 
other. 

" But not now ; not yet," she murmured to herself. " To- 
night, at least, there shall be no remorse ! ** 

Wandering without a purpose, it so chanced that they 
tumed into a Street, at one extremity of which stood Hilda's 
tower. There was a light in her high chamber ; a light, too, 
at the Virgin's shrine ; and the glimmer of these two was the 
loftìest light beneath the stars. Miriam drew Donatello's arm 
to make him stop, and while they stood at some distance 
looking at Hilda's window, they beheld her approach and 
throw it open. She leaned far forth, and extended her 
clasped hands towards the sky. 

" The good, pure child I She is praying, Donatello," said 
Miriam, with a kind of simple joy at witnessing the devout- 
ness of her friend. Then her own sin rushed upon her, and 
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0be slumted, with the neh strength of her Toice, "Pray for 
a», Ililda ; we need ìt ! " 

Whether Hilda heard and recognized the voice we cannot 
telL The window was ìmmedìately clofled^ and her form dìs- 
appeared from behind the snowy cnrtain. Miriam felt this to 
be a token that the ciy o( her condemned spirit was shut ont 
of heaven. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

THS BUBIAL CHAUNT. 



Th£ Church of the Capnchins (where, as the reader maj 
remember, some of our acquaintances had made an engage- 
ment to meet) stands a little aside from the Piazza Barberini. 
Thither, at the hoor agreed upon on the moming after the 
scenes last described, Miriam and Donatello directed their 
steps. At no time are people so sedulously carefol to keep 
their trifling appointments, attend to their ordinarj occupa- 
tions, and thus put a commonplace aspect on life, as when 
conscious of some secret that if suspected would make them 
look monstrous in the general eye. 

Yet how tame and wearisome is the impression of ali ordi- 
nary things in the contrast with such a fact I How sìck and 
tremulous, the next morning, is the spirit that has dared so 
much, only the night before ! How icy cold is the heart, 
when the fervour, the wild ecstacy of passion has ^ed away, 
and sunk down among the dead ashes of the fìre that blazed 
so fiercely, and was fed by the very substance of its life 1 
How faintly does the criminal stagger onward, lackiog the 
impulse of that strong madness that hurried him into guilt, 
and trcacherously deserts him in the midst of it I 

When Miriam and Donatello drew near the church, they 
fbund only Kenyon awaiting them on the steps. Hilda had 
likewise promised to be of the party, but had not yet appeared. 
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Meeting the sculptor, Miriam put a force upon herself, and 
succeeded in creating an artificial ilow of spirita, which to 
anj but the nicest observation was quite as effective as a 
naturai one. She spoke sjmpathiziDglj to the sculptor on 
the subject of Hilda^s absence, and somewhat annojed him hj 
alluding in Donatello^s hearing to an attachment which had 
never been openly avowed, though perhaps plainly enough 
betrayed. He fancied that Miriam did not quite recognize 
ihe limita of the strictest delicacy ; he even went so far as to 
generalize, and conclude within himself that this deficìency 
is a more general failing in woman than in man, the highest 
refinement being a masculine attribute. 

But the idea was unjust to the sex at large, and especiallj 
so to this poor Miriam, who was hardlj responsible for her 
frantic efforts to be gay. Possibly, moreover, the nice action 
of the mind ìs set ajar by any violent shock, as of great 
misfortune or great crime, so that the fìner perceptions may 
be blurred thenceforth, and the effect be treaceable in ali the 
minutest conduct of life. 

"Did you ,see anything of the dear child after you left 
US?" asked Miriam, stili keeping Hilda as her topic ot 
Gonversation. " I missed her sadly on my way homeward ; 
for nothing ensures me such delightful and innocent dreams 
(I have experienced it twenty times) as a talk late in the 
evening with Hilda." 

" So I should imagine," said the sculptor, gravely ; " but it 
is an advantage that I have little or no opportunity of enjoy- 
ing. I know not what became of Hilda after my parting from 
you. She was not especially my companion in any part of 
our walk. The last I saw of her she was hastening back to 
rejoin you in the courtyard of the Palazzo Caffarelli." 

"Impossible !'* cried Miriam, starting. 

"Then did you not see her again?" inquired Kenyon, in 
some alarm. 

" Not there," answered Miriam, quietly ; " indeed, 1 
followed pretty closely on the heels of the rest of the party. 
But do not be alarmed on Hilda's accouniK the Virgin is 
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boond to watch orer tlie good child, far the sake af the piety 
wìth which «he keepi the lamp alight at her shrine. And, 
besìdea, I have alwaja felt that Hilda is just aa safe in theae 
erìl streeto of Rome aa her wbite dores whea ihey flj down- 
wards from the tower-top, and nin to and fro among the 
hones* fcet. There ìb certainlj a providenoe or pnrpoee fbr 
Hilda, if for no other human creature/' 

'^ I religioufllj beliere it," rejoined the scolptor ; ^'and jet 
my mind would be the easier, ìf I knew that she had retumed 
«afely to her tower/' 

^^ Then make jonrself quite eaaj,*' answered Miriam. '^ I 
8aw her (and it is the laat sweet sight that I remember) 
leaning from her window mìdway between earth and sky !" 

Kenyon now looked at Donatello. 

" You seem out of spirita, my dear friend," he obsenred. 
'^ ThÌ8 languid Roman atmosphere is not the airy wine that 
you were accustomed to breatbe at home. I bave not for- 
gotten your hospitable invitation to meet you this summer at 
your castle among the Apennines. It is my fized purpose to 
come, I assnre you. We shall both be the better for some 
deep draughts of the mountain-breezes.** 

^' It may be,'* said Donatello, with unwonted sombreness ; 
*^ the old house seemed joyous when I was a chìld. But as I 
remember it now it was a grim place, too." 

The sculptor looked more attentively at the young man, 
and was surprìsed and alarmed to observe how entirely the 
fine, fresh glow of animai spirits had departed out of bis face. 
Hitherto, moreover, even while he was standing perfectly stili 
there had been a kind of posnible gambol indicated in his aspect. 
It waa quite gone now. Ali his youthful gaiety, and with it 
his simplicity of manner, was eclipsed, if not utterly extinct. 

" You are surely ili, my dear fellow," exclaimed Kenyon. 

" Am I? Perhaps so," said Donatello, indifferently ; "I 
never bave been ili, and know not what it may be." 

** Do not make the poor lad fancy-sick," whispered Miriam, 
pulling the sculptor's sleeve. " He is of a nature to He down 
and die at once, if he finds himself drawing such melanchoìy 
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breaths as we ordinary people are enforeed to burden our 
lunga withal. But we must get hìm away from tbis old, 
dreamy, and dreary Rome, wbere nobody but hìmself ever 
thougbt of being gay. Its influences are too heavy to sustain 
the life of sucb a creature." 

The above conversation had passed chiefly on the steps of 
the Cappucoìni ; and, havìng said so much, Miriam lifted 
the leathem curtain that hangs before ali church doors in 
Italy. , 

" Hilda has forgotten her appointment/' she observed, '^ or 
else her maiden slumbers are very sound this moming. We 
wiU wait for her no longer." 

They entered the nave. The interior of the church was of 
moderate compass, but of good architectiure, with a vaulted 
roof over the nave, and a row of dusky chapels on either side 
of it instead of the customary ' side-aisles. Each chapel had 
its saintly shrine, hung round with ofièrings ; its picture above 
the aitar, although closely veiled, if by any painter of re- 
nown ; and its hallowed tapers, borning continually, to set 
alight the devotion of the worshippers. The pavement of the 
nave was chieily of marble, and looked old and broken, and 
was shabbily patched bere and there with tiles of brick ; it 
was inlaid, moreover, with tombstones of the mediseval taste, 
on which were quaintly sculptured borders, fìgures, and por- 
traits in bas-relief, and Latin epitaphs, now grown illegible 
by the tread of footsteps over them. The church appertains 
to a convent of Gapuchin monks ; and, as usually happens 
when a reverend brotherhood bave such an edifice in chargC} 
the floor seemed never to bave been scrubbed or swept, and 
had as little the aspect of sanctity as a kennel ; whereas, in 
ali churches of nunneries, the maiden sisterhood invariably 
show the purity of their own hearts by the virgin cleanliness 
and visible consecration of the walls and pavement. 

As our friends entered the church, their eyes rested at 
once on a remarkable object in the centre of the nave. It 
was either the actual body, or, as might rather bave been 
supposed at first glance, the cunningly wrought waxen face and 
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snìtablj draped figure of a dead monk. This image of wax 
or claj-cold reality, whichevur it might be, lay on a slightly 
elevated bier, with tbree tali candles burnìng on eacb side, 
another tali candle at the head, and another at the foot. 
There was music, too, in harmonj with so iìinereal a spectacle. 
From beneath the pavement of the church carne the deep, 
lugubrious strain of a De Profundis, which sounded like an 
ntterance of the tomb itself ; so dismally did it rumble through 
the burìal-vaults, and ooze up among the fiat gravestones and 
sad epitaphs, filling the church as with a gloomj mist. 

^ I must look more closelj at that dead monk before we 
leave the church," remarked the sculptor. " In the study of 
my art, I bave gained many a hint from the dead, which the 
living could never bave given me." 

" I can well imagine it," answered Miriam. " One clay 
image is readily copied from another. But let us first see 
Guido*s picture. The light is favourable now." 

Accordingly, they tumed into the first chapel on the right 
band, as you enter the nave; and there they beheld — ^not the 
picture, indeed — but a closely drawn curtain. The church- 
men of Italy make no scruple of sacrificing the very purpose 
for which a work of sacred art has been created: that of 
opening the way for religious sentiment through the quick 
medium of sight, hj bringing angela, saints, and martyrs, 
down visibly upon earth; of sacrificing this high purpose, 
and, for aught they know, the welfare of many souls along 
with it, to the hope of a paltry fee. Every work by an artist 
of celebrity is hidden behind a veil, and seldom revealed, 
except to Protestants, who scom it as an object of devotion, 
and value it only for its artistic merit. 

The sacristan was quickly found, however, and lost no time 
in disclosing the youthfiil Archangel, setting bis divine foot 
on the head of bis fiedlen adversary. It was an image of tìiat 
greatest of future events, which we hope for so ardently, — at 
least, while we are young, — ^but find so very long in coming 
—the triumph of goodness over the evil principio. 

''Where can Hilda be?" exclaimed Kenyon. '' It is not 
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ber custom ever to £ul in an engagement; and the present 
one was made entirely on Ler account. Except herself, jou 
know, we were ali agreed in our recoUection of the picture." 

" But we were wrong, and Hilda right, as you perceive," 
said Miriam, directing his attention to the point on which 
their dispute of the night before had arisen. " It is not easy 
to detect her astray, as regards any picture on which those 
clear, soft eyes of hers bave ever rested." 

<* And she has studied and admired few pictures so much 
as this," observed the sculptor. " No wonder ; for there is 
hardly another so beautiful in the world. What an ex- 
pression of heavenly severity in the Archangers face I There 
is a degree of pain, trouble, and disgust at being brought in 
contact with sin, even for the purpose of quelling and punish- 
ing it; and yet a celestial tranquillity pervades his whole 
being." 

^ I bave neyer been able," said Miriam, " to admire this 
picture nearly so much as Hilda does, in its moral and in- 
tellectual aspect. If it cost her more trouble to be good, if 
her soul were less white and pure, she would be a more 
competent critic of this picture, and would estimate it not 
half so high. I see its defects to-day more clearly than ever 
before.'' 

'* What are some of them?" asked Eenyon. 

" That Archangel, now," Miriam continued ; '' how fair he 
looks, with his unruffled wings, with his unhacked sword, 
and clad in his bright armour, and that exquisitely fitting 
sky-blue timic, cut in the latest Faradisaical mode I What a 
dainty air of the first celestial society! With what half- 
scornful delicacy he sets his prettily sandalled foot on the 
head of his prostrate foe ! But, is it thus that virtue looks, 
the moment after its death-struggle with evil? No, no: I 
could bave told Guido better. A fuU third of the Archangers 
feathers should bave been torn from his wings; the rest ali 
ruffled, till they looked like Satau's own I His sword should 
be streaming with blood, and perhaps broken half way to the 
hilt ; his armour crushed, his robes rent, his breast gory ; a 
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bleeding gasli on his brow, cutting rìght acrosB the stem 
scowl of battlel He shonld press ina foot hard down upon 
the old serpent, as if bis verj soni depended npon it, feeling 
him sqnirm mightilj, and doubting whether the fight were 
half over yet, and how the victory might tum I And, with 
ali this fierceness, this grimness, thia unntterable horror, 
there should stili be something high, tender, and holy, in 
Michaers eyes, and aronnd bis mouth. But the battle never 
was such child's play as Guido's dapper Archangel seems to 
bave found it." 

" Fot Heaven's sake, Miriam,'' cried Kenyon, astoniahed at 
the wild energy of ber talk; "paint the piotare of man's 
struggle against sin according to your own idea I I think it 
wiil be a masterpiece/' 

" The picture would bave its share of truth, I assure you," 
flhe answered; " but I am sadly afraid the victory would fall 
on the wrong side. Just fency a smoke-blackened, fiery-eyed 
demon, bestriding that nice young angel, clutching bis white 
throat with one of bis hinder claws; and giving a triumphant 
whisk of bis scaly tali, with a poisonous dart at the end of iti 
That is what they risk, poor souls, who do battle with Michaers 
enemy." 

It now, perbaps, struck Miriam that ber mental disquietude 
was impeUing ber to an undue vivacity ; for she paused, and 
turned away from the picture, wìthout saying a word more 
about it. Ali this while, moreover, Donatello had been very 
ili at ease, casting awe-stricken and inquiring glances at the 
dead monk ; as if he could look nowhere but at that ghastly 
object, merely because it shooked him. Death has probably 
a peculiar horror and ugliness, when forced upon the con- 
templation of a person so naturally joyous as Donatello, who 
lived with completeness in the present moment, and was able 
to form but rague images of the future. 

" What is the matter, Donatello ? " whispered Miriam, 
soothingly. " You are quite in a tremble, my poor friend I 
Whatisit?" 

*' This awful chaunt from beneath the church," answered 
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Donatello; '' it oppresses me ; the air is so heavj with it that 
I can scarcelj draw mj breath. And yonder dead monk I I 
feel as ìf he were lying rìght across my heart." 

*'Take couragel*' whispered she again, ''come; we wìll 
approacH dose to the dead monk. The onlj way, in such 
cases, Ì8 to stare the ugly horror rìght in the face ; never a 
side-long glance, nor a half-look, for those are what show a 
frightfnl thing in its irìghtfulest aspect. Lean on me, dearest 
friend I My heart is very strong for both of us. Be brave ; 
and ali is well.'' 

Donatello hung back for a moment, but then pressed dose 
to Miriam*s side, and suffered her to lead him up to the bier. 
The sculptor followed. A number of persons, chiefly women, 
with several children among them, were standing about the 
corpse; and as our three friends drew nigh, a mother knelt 
down, and cansed her little boy to kneel, both kissing the 
beads and crucifix that hung from the monk'sgirdle. Possibly 
he had died in the odour of sanctity ; or, at ali events, death 
and his brown frock and cowl made a sacred image of this 
reverend &ther. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE DEAD OAPUCHIN. 



The dead monk was clad, as when alive, in the brown woollen 
frock of the Gapuchins, with the hood drawn over his head, 
but so as to leave the features and a portion of the beard 
uncovered. His rosary and cross hung at his side; his hands 
were folded over his breast; his feet (he was of a bare-footed 
order in his lifetime, and continued so in death) protruded 
from beneath his habit, stiff and stark, with a more waxen 
look than even his face. They were tied together at the 
ankles with a black ribbon. 

The countenance, as we bave already said, was fully dis- 
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played. It had a purplish bue upon ìt, unlike the paleness 
of an ordinary corpse, but as little resembling the flush of 
naturai life. The eyelids were but partially drawn down, 
and showed the eyeballs beneath; as if the deceaaed frìar were 
stealiog a glimpse at the bystanders, to watch whether they 
were duly impressed wìth the solemnity of his obsequies. The 
shaggy eyebrows gave stemness to the look. 

Miriam passed between two of the lighted candles, and 
stood dose beside the bier. 

" My God ! " murmured she. " What is this? " 

She grasped Donatello^s hand, and, at the same ìnstant, 
felt him give a convulsive shudder, which she knew to bave 
been caused by a sudden and terrible throb of the heart. 
His band, by an instantaneous change, became like ice within 
hera, which likewise grew so icy, that their insensible fingerà 
might bave rattled, one against the other. No wonder that 
their blood curdled ; no wonder that their bearts leapt, and 
paused 1 The dead face of the monk, gazing at them beneath 
its balf-closed eyelids, was the same vìsage that had glared 
upon their naked souls, the past midnight, as Donatello flung 
him over the precipice. 

The scuiptor was standing at the foot of the bier, and had 
not yet seen the monk*s features. 

<<Those naked feet!*' said he. ''I know not whj, bm 
they affect me strangely. They bave walked to and fro over 
the hard pavements of Rome, and through a hundred other 
rough ways of this life, where the monk went beggìng for lùs 
brotberhood ; along the cloisters and dreary corrìdors of hb 
convent, too, from his youth upward ! It is a suggestiva idea, 
to track those wom feet backward through ali the paths they 
bave trodden, ever since they were the tender and rosy little 
feet of a baby, and (cold as they now are) were kept warm 
in his motber^s band." 

As bis companions, whom the scuiptor supposed to be close 
by him, made no response to bis fanciful musing, be looked 
up, and saw them at the head of the bier. He advanoed 
tbither bimself. 
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"Ha !" exclaimed he. 

He cast a horror- strìcken and bewildered glance at Miriam, 
but withdrew it immediately. Not that he had any definite 
Bospicion, or, it may be, even a remote idea, that she could be 
held responsible, in the least degree, for this man*s sudden 
death. In truth, it seemed too wild a thought, to connect, 
in reality, Miriam's persecutor of many past months and the 
vagabond of the preceding night, with the dead Capuchin of 
to-daj. It resembled one of those unaccoimtable changes 
and interminglings of identity, which so oilen occur among 
the personages of a dream. But Kenyon, as befitted the pro- 
fessor of an imaginative art, was endowed with an exceedingly 
quick sensibility, which was apt to give him intimations of 
the true state of matters that lay beyond his actual vision. 
There was a whisper in his ear ; it said, " Hush 1 " Without 
asking himself wherefore, he resolved to be silent as regarded 
the mysterious discovery which he had made, and to leave 
any remark or exclamation to be voluntarily offered by Miriam. 
If she never spoke, then let the riddle be unsolved. 

And now occurred a circomstance that wonld seem too 
fantastic to be told, if it had not actually happened, precisely as 
we set it down. As the three friends stood by the bier, Uiey 
saw that a little stream of blood had begun to ooze from the 
dead monk's nostrils ; it crept slowly towards the thìcket of his 
beard, where, in the course of a moment or two, it hid itself. 

" How strange !" ejaculated Kenyon. " The monk died 
of apoplezy, I suppose, or by some sudden accident, and the 
blood has not yet congealed." 

<<Do you consider that a sufficient explanation ? ** asked 
Miriam, with a smile from which the sculptor involuntarily 
turned away his eyes. "Does it satisfy you?" 

" And why not?" he inquired. 

"Of course, you know the old superstition about this 
phenomenon of blood flowing from a dead body," she rejoined. 
" How can we teli but that the murderer of this monk (or, 
poBsibly, it may be onlj' that privileged murderer, his physician) 
may bave just entered the church ?" • 
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'* I cannot jest about it," said Kenyon. *' It ìb aa uglj •; 

sight !" J 

** Trae, trae; horrible to see, or dream of\" she replìed, ' 

with one of thoee long, tremulous sighB, whioh so oflben betray 
a sick heart by escaping nnexpectedly. ^* We will not look \ 

at it any more. Come away, Donatello. Let ns escape from j 

this dismal church. The smishifie will do you good.^ 

When had ever a woman such a trial to sustain as this 1 
By no possible supposition could Miriam ezplain the identity 
of the dead Capuchin, quietly and decoroiuly laid out in the 
nave of bis convent ohurch, with that of ber mordered per- 
secutor, flung heedlessly at the foot of the precipice. The 
efiect upon ber imagination was, aa if a strange and unknown 
corpee had mìraculoudly, while she was gazing at it, assumed 
the likeness of that face, so terrible henceforth in ber remem- 
brance. It was a symbol, perhaps, of the deadly iteration 
with whìch she was doomed to behold the image of ber crime 
reflected back upon ber in a thousand ways, and converting 
the great, calm face of Nature, in the whole, and in its innu- 
meràble details, into a manifold reminiscence of that one dead 
visage. 

No sooner had Miriam turned away from the bier, and gone 
a few stepe, than she ùncied the likeness altogether an illu- 
sion, which would vanish at a closer and colder yiew. She 
must look at it again, therefore, and at once; or else the 
grave would dose over the face, and leave the awfol fiuitasy 
that had connected itself therewith, fized inefiaceably in ber 
brain. 

'< Wait for me, one moment ! " she said to ber companions. 
" Only a moment I " 

So she went back, and gazed once more at the corpse. 
Yes; ihese were the features that Miriam had known so 
well ; this was the visage that she remembered from a far 
longer date than the most intimate of ber friends suspected ; 
this form of day had held the evil spirit which blasted ber 
sweet youth, and compelled ber, as it were, to stain ber 
• womanhood with crime. But, whether it were the majesty 
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of death, or something orìginally noble and lo% in the 
character of the dead, which the soul had stampe d upon the 
features, as it left them ; so it was that Miriam now quailed 
and shook, not for the vnlgar horror of the spectacle, but for 
the severe, reproachfdl glance that seemed to come from be- 
tween those half-closed lids. Tnie, there had been nothing, 
in bis lifetìme, viler than this man. She knew it ; there was 
no other fact withìn ber consciousness that she felt to be so 
certain ; and yet, because ber persecutor found himself safe 
and irrefiitable in death, he frowned upon bis victim, and 
threw back the blame on ber ! 

" Is it thou, indeed ? " she murmured, under ber breath. 
'^ Then thou bast no right to scowl upon me so ! But art 
thou real, or a vision ? " 

She bent down over the dead monk, till one of ber rich 
curls brushed against bis forehead. She touch ed one of bis 
folded hands with ber finger. 

" It is he I " said Miriam. " There is the scar, that I know 
so well, on bis brow. And it is no vision ; he is palpable to 
my touch 1 I will question the fact no longer, but deal with 
it as I best can." 

It was wonderful to see how the crisis developed in Miriam 
its own proper strength, and the faculty of sustaining the 
demands which it made upon ber fortitude. She ceased to 
tremble ; the beautiful woman gazed stemly at ber dead 
enemy, endeavourìng to meet and quell the look of accusa- 
tion that he threw from between bis half-closed eyelids. 

" No ; thou shalt not scowl me down I " said she. " Neither 
now, nor when we stand together at the judgment-seat. I 
fear not to meet thee there. Farewell, till that next en- 
counter I " 

HaUghtily waving ber band, Miriam rejoined ber friends, 
who were awaiting ber at the door of the church. As they 
went out, the sacristan stopped them, and proposed to show 
the cemetery of the convent, where the deceased members of 
the fraternity are laid to rest in sacred earth, brought long 
ago &om Jerusalem. 

11 
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<' And wìll jonder monk be burìed there? " she asked. 

''Brother Antonio?'' exclaimed the sacrìstan. '^Surely, 
our good brother will be put to bed there! HÌ8 grave is 
already dug, and the last occupant has made room for him. 
Will you look at it, signorina?" 

<< I will 1" said Miriam. 

" Then excuse me," observed Kenyon ; " for I shall leave 
you. One dead monk has more than sufficed me ; and I 
am not bold enough to &ce the whole mortality of the 
convent." 

It was easy to see, by Donatello's looks, that he, as well as 
the sculptor, would gladly bave escaped a visit to the famons 
oemetery of the Cappuccini. But Miriam's nerves were strained 
to such a pitch, that she anticipated a certain solace and 
absolute relief in passing from one ghastly spectacle to another 
of long-accumulated ugliness ; and there was, besides, a 
singular sense of duty which impelled her to look at the final 
resting-place of the being whose fate had been so disastrously 
involved with her own. She therefore followed the sacristan's 
guidance, and drew her companion along with her, whispering 
encouragement as they went. 

The cemetery is beneath the church, but entirely above 
ground, and lighted by a row of iron-grated Windows without 
glass. A corridor runs along besìde these Windows, and 
gives access to three or four vaulted recesses, or chapels, of 
considerable breadth and heìght, the fioor of which consists of 
the consecrated earth of Jerusalem. It is smoothed decorously 
over the deceased brethren of the convent, and is kept quite 
free from grass or weeds, such as would grow even in these 
gloomy recesses, if pains were not bestowed to root them up. 
But, as the cemetery is small, and it is a precious privil^e to 
sleep in holy ground, the brotherhood are immemorially 
accustomed, when one of their number dies, to take the 
longest-buried skeleton out of the oldest grave, and lay the 
new slumberer there instead. Thus, each of the good fiiars, 
in bis tum, enjoys the luxury of a consecrated bed, attended 
with the slight drawback of being forced to get up long 
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before daybreak, as ìt were, and make room for anol^er 
lodger. 

The arrangement of the unearthed skeletons is what makes 
the special interest of the cemetery. The arched and vaulted 
walls of the burial recesses are supported by massive pillars 
and pilasters made of thigh-bones and skulls ; the whole 
material of the structure appears to be of a similar kind ; and 
the knobs and embossed ornaments of this strange architecture 
are represented by the joints of the spine, and the more 
delicate tracery by the smaller bones of the human frame. 
The summits of the arches are adomed with entire skeletons, 
looking as if they were wrought most skilfully in bas-relief. 
There is no possibility of describing how ugly and grotesque 
is the effect, combined with a certain artistic merit, nor how 
much perverted ingenuity has been shown in this queer way, 
nor what a multitude of dead monks, through how many 
hundred years, must bave contributed their bony framework 
to build up these great arches of mortality. On some of the 
skulls there are inscriptions, purporting that such a monk, 
who formerly made use of that particular head-piece, died on 
such a day and year ; but yastly the greater number are piled 
up indistinguìshably into the architectural design like the 
many deaths that make up the one glory of a victory. 

In the side walls of the vaults are niches where skeleton 
monks sit or stand, clad in the brown habits that they wore in 
life, and labelled with their names and the dates of their 
decease. Their skulls (some quite bare, and others stili 
covered with yellow skin, and hair that has known the earth- 
damps) look out from beneath their hoods, grinning hideously 
repulsive. One reverend father has his mouth wide open, as 
if he had died in the midst of a howl of terror and remorse, 
which perhaps is even now screeching through etemity. As 
a general thing, however, these frocked and hooded skeletons 
seem to take a more cheerfal view of their position, and try 
with ghastly smìles to turn it into a jest. But the cemetery 
of the Capuchins is no place to nourish celestial hopes : the 
60ul sinks forlorn and wretched under ali this burden of dusty 
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death ; the holy earth from Jeruflalem, eo imbued Ì8 it witìi 
mortality, has grown as barren of the flowers of Paradiae as 
it ia of earthly weeda and grafie. Thank Heaven for its blue 
sky ; it needs a long, npward gaze to give tm back our feith. 
Not bere can we feel ouraelves immortal, wbere the very altars 
in these chapels of horrible consecration are heape of human 

bones. 

Yet let UB give the cemetery the praiae that it deserves. 
There is no diaagreeable scent, such as might bave been ex- 
pected from the decay of so many holy persone, in whatever 
odour of sanctity they may bave taken their departure. The 
same number of living monks would not smeli half so un- 
exceptionably. 

Miriam went gloomily along the corridor, from one vaulted 
Golgotha to another, until in the farthest recess she beheld an 
open grave. 

«Is that for him who lies yonder in the nave? she 

asked. 

« Yes, signorina, this is to be the resting-place of brother 
Antonio, who came to bis death last night," answered the 
sacrìstan ; " and in yonder niche, you see, sits a brother who 
was buried thirty years ago, and has risen to g^ve him 
place." 

" It is not a satisfactory idea," observed Miriam, " that 
you poor friars cannot cali even your graves permanently 
your own. You must he down in them, methinks, with a 
nervous anticipation of being disturbed, like weary men 
who know that they shall be summoned out of bed at mid* 
night. Is it not possible (if money were to be paid for the 
privilege) to leave brother Antonio— if that be bis name— 
in the occupancy of that narrow grave till the last trumpet 
Bounds?" 

** By no means, signorina ; neither is it needful or desirable,*' 
answered the sacristan. " A quarter of a century's sleep in 
the sweet earth of Jerusalem is better than a thousand years 
in any other soil. Our brethren find good rest there. No 
ghost was ever known to steal out of this blessed cemetery.** 
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" That is well," responded Miriam ; " may he whom you 
now lay to sleep prove no exception to the mie 1 *' 

Ab theyleft the cemetery she put money into the sacristan^s 
hand to an amount that made his eyes open wide and glisten, 
and requested that it might be expended in masses for tlie 
repose of Eather Antonio*s soul. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE MEDICI OABDENS. 



'' Donatello/' said Miriam, anxiously, as they carne through 
the Piazza Barberini, " what can I do for you, my beloved 
friend ? You are shaking as with the cold fit of the Boman 
fever.*' 

" Yes," said Donatello ; " my heart shivers.'* 
As soon as she could collect her thoughts, Miriam led the 
young man to the gardens of the Villa Medici, hòping that 
the quiet shade and sunshine of that delightful retreat would 
a little revive his spirits. The grounds are there laid out in 
the old fashion of straight paths, with borders of box, which 
form hedges of great height and density, and are shom and 
trimmed to the evenness of a wall of stona, at the top and 
sides. There are green alleys, with long yistas, overshadowed 
by ilex-trees ; and at each intersection of the paths, the visitor 
finds seats of lichen-covered stone to repose upon, and marble 
statues that look forlornly at him, regretful of their lost noses. 
In the more open portions of the garden, before the sculptured 
front of the villa, you see fountains and flower-beds, and, in 
their season, a profusion of roses, from which the genial sun 
of Italy distils a fragrance, to be scattered abroad by the no 
less genial breeze. 

But Donatello drew no delight from these things. He walked 
onward in silent apathy, and looked at Miriam with strangely 
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half-awakened and bewìldered ejes, when she songht io 
brìng bis mind into ajm^thj with hen, and so rellere bis 
heart of the burden that lay Imnpkhlj upon it. 

She made him sìt down on a stone bench, wbere two em- 
bowered alleys crossed eacb other; so tbat they conld dìscem 
the approacb of any casual ìntroder, a long way down tbe 
path. 

"My sweet friend,** sbe said, taking one of bis passive 
bands in botb of bers, '* wbat can I say to comfort you?** 

'^ Notbing I " replied Donatello, witb sombre resenre. *' No- 
tbing will ever comfort me.*' 

'^ I accept my own misery/* continued Miriam, '^ my own 
guilt, if gailt it be — and, i^^etber gnilt or misery, I sball 
know bow to deal witb it. But you, dearest friend, tbat 
were tbe rarest creature in ali tbis world, and seemed a being 
to wbom sorrow could not cling — ^you, wbom I balf &ncied 
to belong to a race tbat bad vanisbed for ever, you only 
surviving, to sbow mankind bow genial and bow joyous life 
iised to be, in some long-gone age — ^wbat bad you to do witb 
grief or crime?" 

'^Tbey came to me as to otber men,** said Donatello, 
broodingly. " Doubtless I was born to tbem.'* 

" No, no ; tbey came witb me," replied Miriam. " Mine 
is tbe responsibility I Alas 1 wberefore was I born ? Wby 
did we ever meet? Wby did I not drive you from me, 
knowing — ^for my beart foreboded it — tbat tbe cloud in wbicb 
1 walked would likewise envelop you 1 " 

Donatello stirred uneasily, witb tbe irritable impatience 
tbat is often combined witb a mood of leaden despondency. A 
brown lizard witb two tails — a monster often engendered by 
tbe Roman sunsbine — ^ran across bis foot, and made bim 
start. Tben be sat silent awbile, and so did Miriam, trying 
to dissolve ber wbole beart into 6}rmpatby, and lavisb it ali 
upon bim, were it only for a moment's cordial. 

Tbe young man liflted bis band to bis breast, and, intention- 
sily, as Miriam*8 band was witbin bis, be lifled tbat along 
witb it 
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" I bave a great weight bere 1 " sàid he. 

The fancy struck Miriam (but she drove it resolutely 
down) that Donatello almost ìmperceptibly shuddered, whìle, 
in pressing his own band against bis beart, he pressed bers 
tbere too. 

"Eest your beart on me, dearest onel*' sbe resumed. 
" Let me bear ali its weigbt ; I am well able to bear it ; for 
I am a woman, and I love you I I love you, Donatello 1 Is 
tbere no comfort for you in tbis avowal? Look at mei 
Heretofore, you bave found me pleasant to your sigbt. Gaze 
into my eyesl Gaze into my soul! Searcb as deeply as 
you may, you can never see balf tbe tenderness and devotion 
tbat I bencefortb cberisb for you. Ali tbat I ask, is your 
acceptance of tbe utter self-sacrifice (but it sball be no 
sacrifìce, to my great love) witb wbicb I seek to remedy tbe 
evil you bave incurred for my sake I 

Ali tbis fervour on Miriam*s part ; on Donatello*s a beavy 
BÌlence. 

''Oh, speak to mei" sbe exclaimed. '' Only promise me 
to be, by and by, a little happy 1 " 

" Happy ? " murmured Donatello. " Ab, never again 1 
never again 1" 

"Never? Ab, tbat is a terrible word to say to mei" 
answered Miriam. "A terrible word to let fall upon a 
woman's beart, wben sbe loves you, and is conscious of 
baving caused your misery 1 If you love me, Donatello, speak 
it not again. And surely you did love me ?" 

" I did," replied Donatello, gloomily and absently. 

Miriam released tbe young man*s band, but suffered one of 
ber own to lie dose to bis, and waited a moment to see 
wbether be would make any efibrt to retain it. Tbere was 
much depending upon that simple experiment. 

Witb a deep sigh — ^as wben, sometimes, a slumberer turns 
over in a troubled dream — ^Donatello changed bis position, 
and clasped botb bis hands over bis forehead. The genial 
warmtb of a Roman Aprii kindling into May was in the 
atmosphere around tbem; but wben Miriam saw that in- 
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voluntary movement and heard that sìgh of reHef (for so sbe 
interpreted ìt), a shiver ran tbrougb her frame, as if the iciest 
wind of the Apoinìnes were blowìng over ber. 

'' He baa done bìmaelf a greater wrong tban I dreamed of," 
tbought she, wìth tinutterable compaauon. '^ Alas I it was 
a oad mistake 1 He might bare bad a kind of blìss in the 
consequences of this deed, bad. he been impelled to it bj a 
love vital enougb to survive the frenzy of that terrible mo- 
ment — mightj enougb to make ita own law, and justify itself 
against the naturai remorse. But to bave perpetrated a 
dreadful murder (and snob was bis crime, unless love, anni- 
bilating moral distinctions, made it otberwise) on no better 
warrant tban a boy's idle &ntasy I I pity bim from the very 
deptbs of my soni 1 Ab for myself, I am past my own or 
otbers' pity." 

Sbe arose fix>m the young man*s ade, and stood before bim 
with a sad, commiserating aspect ; it was the look df a 
ruined soul, bewailing in bim, a grief less tban ivbat ber 
profounder sympathies imposed upon berself. 

" Donatello, we must part," sbe said, with melancboly firm- 
ness. " Yea ; leave me I 6o back to your old tower, whicb 
overlooks the green valley you bave told me of, among the 
Apennines. Then, ali that bas passed will be recognized as 
but an ugly dream. For, in dreams, the conscience sleeps, 
and we oflen stain ourselves with guilt of whicb we should 
be incapable in our waking moments. The deed you seemed 
to do, last night, was no more tban such a dream ; there was 
as little substance in wbat you fancied yourself doing. Go : 
and forget it aU 1 " 

'' Ab, that terrible face I " said Donatello, pressing bis 
bands over bis eyes. " Do you cali that unreal ? " 

" Yes ; for you bebeld it with dreaming eyes," replied 
Miriam. ** It was unreal ; and, that you may feel it so, it is 
requisite that you see this face of mine no more. Once, you 
may bave thought it beautiful ; now, it bas lost ita charm. 
Tet it would stili retain a miserable potency to bring back 
the post illusion, and, in its train, the remoi*se and anguish 
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that would darken ali yoar lìfe. Leaye me» therefore, and 
forget me." 

'' Foi^t 70U, Miriam I ** said Donatello, roosed somewhat 
fix>m his apathy of despair. '* If I could remember you, and 
behold jou, apart from that fnghtful visage wbich stares at 
me over your shoulder, that were a consolation, at least, if 
not a Joy." 

''But since that visage haunts you along with mine," 
rejoined Miriam, glancing behind her, " we needs must part. 
Farewell, thenl But if ever — ^in distress, perii, shame, 
poverty, or whatever angoish is most poignant, whatever 
burden heaviest — ^you should require a life to be given wholly, 
only to make your own a little easier, then summon me ! As 
the case now stands between us, you bave bought me dear, 
and fiQd me of little worth. Fling me away, therefore I 
May .you never need me more I But, if otherwise, a wish — 
almost an unuttered wish — ^will bring me to you I " 

She stood a moment, expecting a reply. But Donatello'a 
eyes had again fallen on the ground, and he had not, in his 
bewildered mind and over-burdened heart, a word to respond. 

''That hour I speak of may never come," said Miriam. 
" So farewell — farewell for ever." 

" Farewell," said Donatello. 

His voice hardly made its way through the environment 
of unaccustomed thoughts and emotions which had settled 
over him like a dense and dark cloud. Not improbably, he 
beheld Miriam through so dim a medium that she looked 
visionary ; heard her speak only in a thin, faint echo. 

She tumed from the young man, and, much as her heart 
yearned towards him, she would not profane that heavy part- 
ing by an embrace, or even a pressure of the band. So soon 
after the semblance of such mìghty love, and ailer it had been 
the impulse to so terrible a deed, they parted, in ali outwaid 
show, as coldly as people part whose whole mutuai intercourse 
has been encircled within a single hour. 

And Donatello, when Miriam had departed, stretched him- 
self at full length on the stone bench, and drew his hat over 
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hÌ8 eyes, as the ìdle and light-hearted youths of dreamy Italy 
are accustomed to do, whea they lie down in the first con- 
venient shade, and snatch a noon-day slumber. A stupor 
was upon him, which he mistook for such drowsiness as he 
had known in hìs innocent past life. But, by and by, he 
raised himself slowly and left the garden. Sometìmes poor 
Donatello started, as if he heard a shriek ; sometìmes he 
shrank back, as if a face, fearful to behold, were thrust dose 
to his own. In this dismal mood, bewildered with the novelty of 
sin and grief, he had little lefi; of that singular resemblance, on 
account of which, and for their sport, his three friends had fan- 
tastically recognized him as the veritable Faon of Praziteles. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

HIBIAM AND HILDA. 



On leaving the Medici Grardens, Miriam felt herself astray in 
the world ; and having no special reason to seek one place 
more than another, she suffered chance to direct her steps as 
it would. Thus it happened, that, involving herself in the 
crookedness of Rome, she saw Hilda^s tower rising before her, 
and was put in mind to climb up to the young girl's e3rrie, and 
ask why she had broken her engagement at the church of the 
Gapuchins. People often do the idlest acts of th^ir lifetime 
in their heaviest and most anxious moments ; so that it would 
have been no wonder had Miriam been impelled only by so 
slight a motive of curiosity as we have indicated. But she 
remembered, too, and with a quaking heart, what the sculptor 
had mentìoned of Hilda's retracing her steps towards the court- 
yard of the Palazzo CafiarcUi in quest of Miriam herself. Had 
she been compelled to choose between in&my in the eyes of 
the whole world, or in Hilda*8 eyes alone, she would unhesi- 
tatingly have accepted the former, on condition of remaining 
spotless in the estimation of her white-souled friend. This 
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possìbilìty, therefore, that Hilda had wìtnessed the scene of 
the past night, was imquestionably the cause that drew 
Miriam to the tower, and made her linger and falter as she 
approached it. 

As she drew near, there were tokens to which her disturbed 
mind, gave a sinister interpretation. Some of her friend's 
airy family, the doves, with their heads ìmbedded disconso- 
lately in their bosoms, were huddled in a corner of the 
piazza ; others had alighted on the heads, wings, shoulders, 
and trumpets of the marble angels which adorned the fa9ade 
of the neighbouring church ; two or three had betaken them- 
selves to the Virginia shrine ; and as many as could find 
room were sitting on Hilda's window-sill. But ali of them, 
so Miriam fancied, had a look of weary expectation and dis- 
appointment — no flights, no flutterings, no cooing murmur ; 
something that ought to bave made their day glad and bright, 
was evidently left out of this day's history. And, further- 
more, Hilda's white window-curtain was closely drawn, with 
only that one little aperture at the side, which Miriam re- 
membered noticing the night before. 

"Be quiet," said Miriam to her own heart, pressing her 
band hard upon it. " Why shouldst thou throb now ? — Hast 
thou not endured more terrible things than this ? " 

Whatever were her apprehensions, she would not tum 
back. It might be — and the solace would be worth a world 
— ^that Hilda, knowing nothing of the past night's calamity, 
would greet her friend with a sunny smile, and so restore a 
portion of the vital warmth, for lack of which her soni was 
frozen. But could Miriam, guilty as she was, permit Hilda 
to kiss her cheek, to clasp her band, and thus be no longer so 
unspotted from the world as heretofore. 

" I will never permit her sweet touch again," said Miriam, 
toiling up the staircase, '* if I can find strength of heart to 
forbid it. But, oh I it would be so soothing in this wintry 
fever-fit of my heart. There can be no harm to my white 
Hilda in one parting kiss. That shall be ali I " 

But, on reaching the upper landìng-place, Miriam paused, 
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and stirred not again till she had brought hersélf to an im- 
moveable resolve. 

'^ My lìps, my band, sball never meet Hilda^s more," said 
sbe. 

Meanwbile, Hilda sat lisdesaly in ber painting-room. Had 
you looked into tbe little adjoining cbamber, you migbt bave 
seen tbe sligbt imprìnt of ber figure on tbe bed, but would 
alao bave detected at once tbat tbe wbite counterpane bad not 
been turned down. Tbe pillow was more disturbed ; sbe bad 
tomed ber face npon it, tbe poor cbild, and bedewed it with 
some of tbose tears (among tbe most cbill and forlom tbat 
gusb from bmnan sorrow) wbicb tbe innocent beart pouni 
fortb at its first actual discovery ibat sin is in ibe world. 
Tbe young and pure are not apt to find out tbat miserable 
trutb until it is brougbt bome to tbem by tbe guiitiness of 
some trusted friend. Tbey may bave beard mucb of tbe evil 
of tbe worldy and seem to know it, but only as an impalpable 
tbeory. In due time, some mortai, wbom tbey reverenoe too 
bigbly, is commisaioned by Providence to teacb tbem ibis 
direful lesson ; be perpetrates a sin ; and Adam falls anew, 
and Paradise, beretofore in un&ded bloom, is lost again, and 
closed for ever, witb tbe fiery swords gleaming at its gates. 

Tbe ebair in wbicb Hilda sat was near tbe portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci, wbicb bad not yet been taken from tbe easel. 
It is a peculiarity of tbis picture, tbat its profoundest ezpres- 
sion eludes a straigbtforward glance, and can only be caugbt 
by side glimpses, or wben tbe eye falls casually upon it ; eyen 
as if tbe painted face bad a life and consciousness of its own, 
and, resolving not to betray its secret of grief or guilt, per- 
mitted tbe true tokens to come fortb only wben it imagined 
itself unseen. No otber sucb magical efièct bas ever been 
wrougbt by pencil. 

Now, opposite tbe easel bung a looking-glass, in wbicb 
Beatrice^s face and Hilda^s were botb reflected. In one of 
ber weary, nerveless cbanges of position, Hilda bappened to 
tbrow ber eyea on tbe glass, and took in botb tbese images at 
une unpremeditated glimoe. Sbe fancied — ^nor was it witbout 
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horror — ^that Beatrìce^s expresedon, seen aside and vanishing 
in a moment, had been depicted in her own face likewìse, and 
flìtted from it as timoroiisly. 

'^ Am I, too, stained with guilt ? *' thought the poor girl, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

Not, so, thank Heaven 1 But, as regards Beatrice^s picture, 
the incident snggests a theorj which may account for ita 
unutterable grief and mysterious shadow of guilt, without 
detracting from the purity which we love to attribute to that 
ill-fated girl. Who, indeed, can look at tìiat mouth — ^with 
its lips half apart, as innocent as a baby's that has been cry- 
ing — ^and not pronounce Beatrice sinless I It was the intimate 
consciousness of her father*s sin that threw its shadow over 
her, and frightened her into a remote and inaccessible region, 
where no sympathy could come. It was the knowledge of 
Mirìam's guilt, that lent the same expression to Hilda*s 
face. 

But Hilda nervously moved her chair, so that the images 
in the glaas should be no longer visible. She now watched a 
speck of sunshine that carne through a shuttered window, and 
crept from object to object, indicating each with a touch of 
its bright finger, and then letting them ali yanish successively. 
In like manner, her mind, so like sunlight in its naturai 
cheerfìilness, went from thought to thought, but found nothing 
that it could dwell upon for comfort. Never before had this 
young, energetic, active spirit known what it is to be despon- 
dent. It was the unreality of the world that made her so. 
Her dearest friend, whose heart seemed the most solid and 
richest of Hilda's possessions, had no existence for her any 
more ; and in that dreary void, out of which Miriam had 
dìsappeared, the substance, the truth, the integrity of lite, the 
motiyes of effort, the joy of success, had departed along with 
her. 

It was long past noon, when a step came up the staircase. 
It had passed beyond the limits where there was communica- 
tion with the lower regions of the palace, and was mounting 
the successive flights which led only to Hilda^s precincts. 
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Faint as the tread was, ahe heard and recognìzed it. It 
startled her into sudden life. Her first impulse was to sprìng 
to the door of the studio, and fasten it with look and bolt. 
But a second thought made her feel that this would be an 
unworthy cowardice, on her own part, and also that Miriam — 
only yesterday her closest friend — ^had a right to be told, face 
to face, that henceforth they must be for ever strangers. 

She heard Miriam pause outside of the door. We bave 
already seen what was the latter*s resolve with respect to any 
kiss or pressure of the band between Hilda and herself. We 
know not what became of the resolution. As Miriam was of 
a highly impulsive character, it may bave vanished at the 
first sight of Hilda ; but, at ali events, she appeared to bave 
dressed herself up in a garb of sunshine, and was disclosed, 
as the door swung open, in ali the glow of her remarkable 
beauty. The truth was, her heart leaped convulsively to- 
wards the only refuge that it had, or hoped. She forgot, just 
one instant, ali cause for holding herself aloof. Ordinarìly 
there was a certain reserve in Mirìam's demonstrations of 
affection, in consonance with the delicacy of her friend. To- 
day, she opened her arms to take Hilda in. 

'^Dearest, darling Hilda 1'' she exclaimed. '< It gives me 
new life to see you 1 *' 

Hilda was standing in the middle of the room. When her 
friend made a step or two from the door, she put forth her 
hands with an involuntaiy repellent gesture, so ezpressiye, 
that Miriam at once felt a great chasm opening itself between 
them two. They might gaze at one another from the opposite 
side, but without the possibility of eyer meeting more ; or, at 
least, since the chasm could never be bridged over, they must 
tread the whole round of Etemity to meet on the other side. 
.There was even a terror in the thought of their meeting again. 
It was as if Hilda or Miriam were dead, and could no longer 
hold intercourse without violating a spiritual law. 

Yet in the wantonness of her despair, Miriam made one 
more step towards the friend whom she had lost. 

** Do not come nearer, Miriam I '' said Hilda. 
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Her look and tone were thoae of sorrowful entreaty, and 
yet they expressed a kind of confidence, as if the girl were 
conscioas of a safegxtard that could not be violated. 

" What has happened between us, Hilda ? " asked Miriam. 
" Are we not fnends ? *' 

" No, no ! " said Hilda, shuddering. 

" At least, we bave been frìends,*' continued Miriam. '' I 
loved you dearly 1 I love you stili I You were to me as a 
younger sister ; yes, dearer tban sisters of the same blood ; 
for you and I were so lonely, Hilda, that the whole world 
pressed us together by its solitude and strangeness. Then, 
will you not touch my band ? Am I not the same as yester- 
day?»' 

" Alas I no, Miriam I " said Hilda. 

" Yes, the same — ^the same for you, Hilda," rejoined her 
lost friend. " Were you to touch my band, you would find 
it as warm to your grasp. as ever. If you were sick or suffer- 
ing, I would watch night and day for you. It is in sucb 
simple offices that true affection shows itself ; and *so I speak 
of them. Yet now, Hilda, your very look seems to put me 
beyond the limits of humankind ! ** 

'' It is not I, Miriam," said Hilda ; <' not I that bave done 
tbis." 

" You, and you only, Hilda," replied Miriam, stirred up to 
make her own cause good by the repellent force which ber 
friend opposed to her. '' I am a woman as I was yesterday ; 
endowed with the same truth of nature, the same warmtb of 
beart, the same genuine and eamest love, which you bave 
always known in me. In any regard that concems yourself 
I am not changed. And believe me, Hilda, wben a human 
beìng has chosen a friend out of ali the world, it is only some 
faitblessness between tbemselves, rendering true intercourse 
ìmpossible, that can justify either friend in severing the bond. 
Have I deceived you ? Then cast me off ? Have I wronged 
you personally ? Then forgive me, if you can. But, bave I 
sinned against God and man, and deeply sinned ? Then be 
more my friend tban ever, for I need you more." 
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'' Do not bewilder me thus, Miriam I ** exclaimed EQlda, 
who had not forbome to express, by look and gesture, the 
anguish which ibis interview inflicted on ber. '' If I were 
one of God's angela, witb a nature incapable of staìn, and 
gannente tbat never could be spotted, I wonld keep ever at 
jour side, and try to lead you upward. But I am a poor, 
lonely girl, whom God bas set bere in an evil world, and given 
ber only a wbite robe, and bid ber wear it back to Him, as 
wbite as when sbe put it on. Your powerfnl magnetism 
would be too mucb for me. Tbe pure, wbite atmospbere, in 
wbicb I try to discem wbat tbings are good and tnie, would 
be diflcoloured. And, tberefore, Miriam, before it is too late, 
I mean to put faitb in this awful beart-quake, wbicb wams 
me bencefortb to avoid you.** 

'^ Ab, tbis is bard I Ab, this is terrìble I '' murmured 
'Miriam, dropping ber forebead in ber banda. In a moment or 
two sbe looked up again, as pale aa. deatb, but witb a com- 
poaed countenance ; ^'I always said, Hilda, tbat you were 
merciless ; for I bad a perception of it, even wbile you loved 
me beat. You bave no sin, nor any conception of wbat it is ; 
and tberefore you are so tenibly severe 1 As an angel you 
are not amisa ; but, as a buman creature, and a woman 
among eartbly men and women, you need a sin to sofien 
you." 

" God forgive me," said Hilda, " if I bave said a needlessly 
cruel word I" 

<< Let it pass," answered Miriam ; " I, wboae beart it baa 
smitten upon, forgive you. And teli me, before we part 
for ever, wbat bave you seen or known of me, since we laat 
met?" 

'' A terrìble tbing, Miriam," aaid Hilda, growing paler tban 
before. 

<< Do you see it wrìtten in my face, or painted in my eyea ? " 
inquired Mirìam, ber trouble seeking relief in a balf-frenzied . 
raillery. ^ I would &in know bow it is tbat Providence or 
Fate brìngs eye-witnesses to watcb uà, when we fancy our- 
aelves acting in tbe remoteat prìvacy. Did ali Bome see ity 
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then ? Or, at least, our merry company of artists ? Or is 
it some blood-staìn on me, or death-scent in my garments ? 
They say that monstrous deformities sprout out of fiends. 
who once were lovely angels. Do you perceive such in 
me already? Teli me, by our past friendship, Hilda, ali 
you know." 

Thus adjured, and frightened by the wild emotion wbich 
Miriam could not suppress, Hilda strove to teli what she had 
witnessed. 

'' Afler the rest of the party had passed on, I went back 
to speak to you," she said ; *' for there seemed to be a trouble 
on your mind, and I wished to share it with you, if you 
could permit me. The door of the little courtyard was 
partly shut; but I pushed it open, and saw you within, and 
DonateUo, and a third person, whom I had before noticed 
in the shadow of a niche. He approached you, Miriam. 
You knelt to him! — ^I saw Donatello spring upon him! I 
would bave shrieked, but my throat was dry. I would bave 
rushed forward; but my limbs seemed rooted to the earth. 
It was ali like a flash of lightning. A look passed irom your 
eyes to Donatello's — a look " 

" Yes, Hilda, yes!" exclaimed Miriam, with intense eager- 
ness. " Do not pause now I That look ? '* 

" It revealed ali your heart, Miriam," continued Hilda, 
covering her eyes as if to shut out the recoUection; ^ a look 
of hatred, triumph, vengeance, and, as it were, Joy at some 
unhoped-for relief." 

" Ah I Donatello was right, then," murmured Miriam, who 
shook throughout ali her framè. " My eyes bade him do it ! 
Gk) on, Hilda." 

" It ali passed so quickly — ali like a giare of lightning," 
said Hilda, ^' and yet it seemed to me that Donatello had 
paused, while one might draw a breath. But that look 1 — 
Ah, Miriam, spare me. Need I teli more ?" 

^^No more; there needs no more, Hilda," replied Miriam, 
bowing her head, as if listening to a sentence of condemnation 
from a supreme tribunal. '^ It is enough 1 You bave satisfied 

12 
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my mind on a point where it was greatly disturbed. Hence- 
forward, I sball be quìet. Tbank you, Hilda." 

Sbe was oa tbe point of departing, but tumed back again 
from the threshold. 

" Tbis is a terrible secret to be kept in a young girl's 
bosom," sbe observed ; " wbat will you do witb it, my poor 
cbild?" 

" Heaven belp and guide me" answered Hilda, bursting 
into tears ; '^ for tbe burden of it crushes me to tbe eartb 1 
It seems a crime to know of sucb a tbing, and to keep it 
to myself. It knocks witbìn my beart continnally, tbreaten- 
ing, implorìng, insisting to be let out I Ob, my motber I — 
my motber 1 Were sbe yet living, I wotdd travel over land 
and sea to teli ber tbis dark secret, as I told ali tbe little 
troubles of my infancy. But I am alone — alone I Miriam, 
you were my dearest, only friend. Advise me wbat to do." 

Tbis was a singular «appeal, no doubt, from tbe stainless 
maiden to tbe guilty woman, wbom sbe bad just baniabed 
from ber beart for ever. But it bore striking testimony to 
the impression which Miriam's naturai uprigbtness and im- 
pulsive generosity bad made on the friend who knew her 
best; and it deeply comforted the poor criminal, by proving 
to her that the bond between Hilda and herself was vital yet. 

As far as sbe was able, Miriam at once responded to the 
girl's cry for help. 

'^ If I deemed it good for your peace of mind,'* sbe said, 
'* to bear testimony against me for this deed, in the face of 
ali the world, no consideration of myself sbould weigh witb 
me an instant. But I believe that you would find no relief 
in sucb a course. What men cali justice lies chieily in 
outward formalities, and has never the dose application and 
fitness that would be satis&ctory to a soul like yours. I 
cannot be &irly tried and judged before an earthly tribunal; 
and of this, Hilda, you woidd perhaps become fatally conscioua 
when it was too late. Roman justice, above ali tbings, is a 
byword. What bave you to do witb it? Leaye ali sucb 
tboughts asidel Yet, Hilda, I would not bave you keep 
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my secret imprisoned in your heart, if it tries to leap out, 
and stings you, like a wild, venomous thiilg, when you thrust 
it back again. Have you no other friend, now that you have 
been forced to give me up?" 

" No other," answered Hilda, sadly. 

" Yes; Kenyon !" rejoined Miriam. 

" He cannot be my friend," said Hilda, " because — ^because 
— I have fancied that he sought to be something more." 

"Fear nothingi" leplied Miriam, shaking her head, with 
a strange smile. "This story will frighten bis new-bom 
love out of its little life, if that be what you wish. Teli him 
the secret, then, and take his wise and honourable counsel 
as to what should next be done. I know not what else 
to say." 

" I never dreamed," said Hilda, — " how could you think 
it ? — of betraying you to justice. But I see how it is, Miriam. 
I must keep your secret, and die of it, unless God sends me 
some relief by methods which are now beyond my power 
to imagine. It is very dreadfiil. Ah 1 now I understand 
how the sins of generations past have created an atmosphere 
of sin for those that foUow. While there is a single guilty 
person in the universe, each innocent one must feel his 
innocence tortured by that guilt. Your deed, Miriam, has 
darkened the whole sky I" 

Poor Hilda turned from her unhappy friend, and, sinking 
on her knees in a corner of the chamber, could not be 
prevailed upon to utter another word. And Miriam, with a 
long regard from the threshold, bade farewell to this doves* 
nest, this one little nook of pure thoughts and innocent 
enthusiasms, into which she had brought such trouble. 
Every crime destroys more Edens than our own 1 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE TOWER AMONG THE AFENNINES. 

It was in June, that the sculptor, Kenyon, amved on horse- 
back at the gate of an ancient country-house (which, from 
some of its features, might almost be called a castle) situateci 
in a part of Tuscany somewhat remote from the ordinary 
track of tourists. Thìther we must now accompany him> 
and endeavour to make our story flow onward, like a stream- 
let, past a gray tower that rises on the hillside, overlooking 
a spacious valley, which is set in the grand framework of the 
Apennines. 

The sculptor had lefl Rome with the retreating tide of 
foreign residents. For, as summer approaches, the Niobe of 
Nations is made to bewail anew, and doubtless with sincerity, 
the loss of that large part of her population, which she 
derives from other lands, and on whom depends much of 
whatever remnant of prosperity she stili enjoys. Rome, at 
this season, is pervaded and overhung with atmospheric 
terrors, and insulated within a charmed and deadly circle. 
The crowd of wandering tourists betake themselves to Switzer- 
land, to the Rhine, or, from this centrai home of the world, 
to their native homes in England or America, which they are 
apt thenceforward to look upon as proyincial, afler once 
having pelded to the speli of the Eternai City. The artist, 
who contemplates an indefinite succession of winters in this 
home of art (though his first thought was merely to improve 
himself by a brief visit), goes forth, in the summer time, to 
sketch scenery and costume among the Tuscan hiUs, and 
pour, if he can, the purple air of Italy over his canvas. He 
Btudies the old schools of art in the mountain-towns where 
they were bom, and where they are stili to be seen in the 
faded frescoes of Giotto and Cimabue, on the walls of many a 
church, or in the dark chapels, in which the sacristan draws 
aside the veil from a treasured picture of Perugino. Thence, 
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the bappy painter goes to walk the long, bright galleries of 
Florence, or to steal glowìng colours from the miraculous 
Works, which he finds in a score of Venetian palaces. Such 
summers as these, spent amid whatever is exquìsite in art, or 
wild and picturesque in nature, may not inadequately repay 
him for the chili neglect and disappointment through which 
he has probably languished, in bis Roman winter. Xhis 
sunny, shadowy, breezy, wandering life, in which he seeks 
for beauty as his treasiure, and gathers for his winter's honey 
what is but a passing fragrance to ali other men, is worth 
living for, come afterwards what may. Even if he die un- 
recognized, the artist has had his share of enjoyment and 
success. 

Kenyon had seen, at a distance of many miles, the old villa 
or castle, towards which his journey lay, looking from its 
height over a broad expanse of valley. As he drew nearer, 
however, it had been hidden among the inequalities of the 
hiU-side, until the winding road brought him almost to the 
iron gateway. The sculptor found this substantial barrier 
fastened with lock and bolt. There was no beli, nor other 
instrument of sound ; and, afler summoning the invisible 
garrison with his voice, instead of a trumpet, he had leisure 
to take a glance at the exterior of the fortress. 

About thirty yards within the gateway rose a square 
tower, lofty enough to be a very prominent object in the 
landscape, and more than sufficiently massive in proportion 
to its height. Its antiquity was evidently such, that, in a 
climate of more abundant moisture, the ivy would have 
mantled it from head to foot in a garment that might, by this 
time, have been centuries old, though ever new. In the dry 
Italian air, however. Nature had only so far adopted this old 
pile of Btonework as to cover almost every hand's-breadth of 
it with dose-clinging lichens and yellow moss ; and the im* 
memorial growth of these kindly productions rendered the 
general hue of the tower sofb and venerable, and took away 
the aspect of nakedness which would have made its age 
drearier than now. 
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Up and down the heigbt of the tower were scattered three 
or foor Windows, the lower ones grated wìth iron bara, the 
upper ones vacant both of window-frames and glass. Beddes 
these larger openings, there were several loopholes and little 
square apertorés, which might be supposed to light the stair- 
case, that doubtiess climbed the interior towards the battle> 
mented and machicolated summit. With this last-mentioned 
warlike gamitore upon its stem old head and brow, the 
tower seemed evidently a stronghold of times long past. 
Many a crossbowman had shot his shafts from those Windows 
and loopholes, and fi-om the vantage height of those gray 
battlements ; many a flight of arrows, too, had hit ali round 
about the embrasures above, or the apertures below, where 
the helmet of a defender had momentarily glimmered. On 
festal nights, moreover, a hundred lampa had oflen gleamed 
afar orer the valley, suspended from the iron hooks that were 
ranged for the purpose beneath the battlements and every 
window. 

Conaected with the tower, and extendìng behind it, there 
seemed to be a yery spacious residence, chiefly of more 
modem date. It perhaps owed much of its fresher appear- 
ance, however, to a coat of stucco and yellow wash, which is 
a sort of renovation yery much in yogue with the Italians. 
Kenyon noticed over a doorway, in the portion of the edifice 
immediately adjacent to the tower, a cross, which, with a beli 
suspended above the roof, indicated that this was a consecratcd 
precinct, and the chapel of the mansion. 

Meanwhile, the hot sun so incommoded the unsheltered 
trayeller, that he shouted forth another impatìent summons. 
Happening, at the same moment, to look upward, he saw a 
figure leaning from an embrasure of the battlements, and 
gazing down at him. 

<^ Ho, Signor Count !" cried the sculptor, waying his Straw 
hat, for he recognized the face, after a moment*s doubt. 
" This is a warm reception, truly ! Pray bid your porter let 
me in, before the sun shrivels me quite into a cinder." 

<< I will come myself/* responded Donatello, flingìng down 
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hifl voice out of the clouds, as it were ; " old Tomaso and old 
Stella are both asleep no doubt, and the rest of the people are 
in the vineyard. But I bave expected you, and you are 
welcome ! " 

The young comit — as perhaps we had better designate him 
in bis ancestral tower — ^vanished from the battlements ; and 
Kenyon saw bis figure appear successively at each of the Win- 
dows, as he descended. On every reappearance, he tumed 
bis face towards the sculptor and gave a nod and smile ; for 
a kindly impulse prompted him thus to assure bis visitor of 
a welcome, after keeping him so long at an inbospitable 
threshold. 

Kenyon, however (naturally and professionally expert at 
reading the ezpression of the human countenance), had a 
vague sense that tbis was not the young friend wbom he had 
known so familiarly in Rome ; not the sylvan and tmtutored 
youth, wbom Miriam, Hilda, and himself, had liked, laugbed 
at, and sported with ; not the Donatello whose identity they 
had so playfully mixed up with that of the Faun of Praxiteles. 

Finally, wben bis bost had emerged from a side-portal of 
the mansion, and approached the gateway, the traveller stili 
felt that there was something lost, or something gained (he 
bardly knew which), that set the Donatello of to-day irrecon- 
cileably at odds with him of yesterday. His very gait 
sbowed it, in a certain gravity, a weight and measure of step, 
that had notbing in common with the irregular buoyancy 
which used to distinguish him. His face was paler and 
thinner, and the lips less full, and less apart. 

" I bave looked for you a long wbile," said Donatello ; and, 
tbough bis voice sounded differently, and cut out its words 
more sbarply than had been its wont, stili there was a smile 
sbining on bis face, that, for the moment, quite brought back 
the Faun. " I sball be more cbeerful, perhaps, now that you 
bave come. It is very solitary bere." 

" I bave come slowly along, often lingering, often tuming 
aside," replied Kenyon ; " for I f ound a great deal to interest 
me in the mediteval sculpture bidden away in the churches 
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hereabouts. An artist, whether painter or scnlptor, xnay be 
pardoned for loiterìng through such a region. But what a 
fine old tower I Ita tali front is lìke a page of black-letter, 
taken from the history of the Italian republics." 

" I know little or nothing of ite history," said the count, 
glancing upward at the battlements, where he had just been 
standing. '^But I thank my fore&thers for building it so 
high. I like the wìndy summit better than the world below, 
and spend much of my time there, now-a-days.'' 

" It is a pity you are not a star-gazer," observed Kenyon, 
also looking up. '^ It is higher than Gralileo's tower, which 
I saw, a week or two ago, outsìde of the walls of Florence." 

'^ A star-gazer ? I am one," replied Donatello. '^ I sleep 
in the tower, and ofìten watch yery late on the battlements. 
There is a dismal old staircase to climb, however, before 
reaching the top, and a succession of dismal chambers, from 
story to story. Some of them were prison chambers in times 
past, as old Tomaso wiU teli you." 

The repugnance intimated in bis tone at the idea of this 
gloomy staircase and these ghosUy, dimly lighted rooms, 
reminded Kenyon of the originai Donatello, much more than 
his present custom of midnight vigils on the battlements. 

''I shall be glad to share your watch,'* said the guest; 
^' especially by moonlight. The prospect of this broad valley 
must be very fine. But I was not aware, my fiiend, that 
these were your country habits. I bave fancied you in a 
sort of Arcadian life, tasting rìch figs, and squeezing the 
juice out of the sunniest grapes, and sleeping soimdly, ali 
night, after a day of simple pleasures.*' 

''I may bave known such a life, when I was younger,** 
answered the count, gravely. <^ I am not a boy now. Time 
fiies over us, but leaves its shadow behind." 

The sculptor could not but smile at the triteness of the 
remark, which, nerertheless, had a kind of originality as 
coming from Donatello. He had thought it out from his 
own experience, and perhaps considered himself as com- 
municating a new truth to mankind. 
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They were now advancìng up the couiiyaxd ; and the long 
extent of the villa, with ita irou-barred lower Windows and 
balconied upper ones, became visible, stretching back towards 
a grove of trees. 

" At some period of your family history," observed Kenyon, 
'^ the Counts of Monte Beni must bave led a patrìarchal life 
in this vast house. A great-grandsire and ali his descendants 
might find ampie verge bere, and with space, too, for each 
separate brood of little ones to play within its own precincts. 
Is your present household a large one?" 

" Only myself," answered Donatello, ** and Tomaso, who 
has been butler since my grandfather's time, and old Stella, 
who goes sweeping and dusting about the chdmbers, and 
Girolamo, the cook, who has but an idle life of it. He shall 
send you up a chicken forthwith. But, first of ali, I must 
sunmion one of the contadini from the farmhouse yonder, to 
take your borse to the stable." 

Accordingly, the young count shouted amain, and with such 
effect, that after several repetitions of the outcry, an old 
gray womau protruded ber head and a broom-handle from a 
chamber window ; the venerable butler emerged from a recess 
in the side of the house, where was a well, or reservoir, in 
which he had been cleansing a small wine-cask ; and a sun- 
burnt contadino, in his shirt-leeves, showed himself on the out- 
skirts of the vineyard, with some kind of a farming tool in 
his band. Donatello found employment for ali these retainers 
in providiDg accommodation for his guest and steed, and then 
ushered the sculptor into the vestibule of the house. 

It was a square and lofly entrance room, which, by the 
solidity of its construction, might bave been an Etruscan 
tomb, being paved and walled with heavy blocks of stone, and 
vauìted almost as massively overhead. On two sides, there 
were doors, opening into long suites of ante-rooms and saloons ; 
on the third side, a stone staircase, of spacious breadth, 
ascending, by dignified degrees and with wide resting-places, 
to another fioor of similar extent. Through one of the doors, 
which was ajar, Kenyon beheld an almost interminable vista 
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of apartmento, opening ooe beyond the other, and lernhidiiig 
him of the baodred looms in Blue Beard^s castle, or the 
coiintleM halli in some palace of the Arabian NightiL 

It mtxat hare been a niimeroiu famìlj, indeed, that oould 
erer haye fofficed to people wìth human life so laige an 
abode aa thia, and ìmpart sodai warmth to snch a wìde 
world within doon. The scnlptor confessed to hìmself^ that 
Donatello coold allege reason enongh far growìng melancholy, 
haring onlj bis own personalitjr to yivify it alL 

^ How a woman's face wonld brìgbten it up ! " he ejacnlated, 
not intending to be overheaid, 

But, glancing at Donatello, he saw a stem and sorrowfol 
look in bis eyes, which altered bis yoathfol &ce as mach aa 
if it bad seen thirtj years of trouble; and, at the same moment, 
old Stella sbowed herself throngb one of the doorways, as the 
only representative of ber sex at Monte BenL 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SUNSHINE. 



" Come," said the count, " I see you already find the old 
house dismal. So do I, indeed I And yet it was a cheerful 
place in my boyhood. But, you see, in my father^s days 
(and the same was true of ali my endless line of grandfathers, 
as I bave heard), there used to be uncles, aunts, and ali 
manner of kindred, dwelling together as one family. They 
were a merry and kindly race of people, for the most part, 
and kept one another's bearts warm."* 

<' Two hearts might be enough for warmth,'* observed the 
scuiptor, '* even in so large a house as this. One solitary 
heart, it is true, may be apt to shiver a little. But, I trust, 
my fViend, that the genial blood of your race stUl flows in 
many veins besides your own ?*' 
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" I am the last," said Donatello, gloomily. '' They bave 
ali yanisbed from me, since my childhood. Old Tomaso will 
teli you that the air of Monte Beni is not so fiivourable to 
length of days as it used to be. But that is not the secret of 
the quick extinction of my kindred." 

" Then you are àware of a more satisfactory reason ? '* 
suggested Kenyon. 

" I thought of one, the other night, while I was ga2dng 
at the stars,'' answered Donatello; <' but, pardon me, I do not 
mean to teli it One cause, howeyer, of the longer and 
healthier life of my forefathers, was, that they had many 
pleasant customs, and means of making themselves glad, and 
their guests and iriends along with them. Now-a-days we 
bave but one!" 

" And what is that ?" asked the sculptor. 

'^ You shall see I" said bis young host. 

By this time, he had ushered the sculptor into one of the 
numberless saloons; and, calling for reireshment, old Stella 
placed a cold fowl upon the table, and quickly followed it 
with a savoury omelette, which Girolamo had lost no time 
in preparing. She also brought some cherries, plums, and 
apricots, and a piate full of particularly delicate figs, of last 
year's growth. The butler showing bis white head at the door, 
bis master beckoned to bim. 

" Tomaso, bring some Sunsbine 1 " said he. 

The readiest method of obeying this order, one might 
suppose, would bave been, to fling wide the green window- 
blìnds, and let the glow of the summer noon into the carefully 
sbaded room. But, at Monte Beni, with provident caution 
against the wintry days, when there is little sunsbine, and 
the rainy ones, when there is none, it was the hereditary 
custom to keep their Sunsbine stored away in the celiar. 
Old Tomaso quickly produced some of it in a small, straw- 
covered fiask, out of which he extracted the cork, and 
inserted a little cotton wool, to absorb the olive oil that kept 
the precious liquid from the air. 

"This Ì8 a wine," observed the count, "the secret of 
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making whicli bas been kept in our family for centuries upon 
centuries; nor would it avail any man to steal the secret, 
tinless he could also steal the vìnejard, in which alone the 
Monte Beni grape can be produced. There is little else left 
me, save that patch of vines. Taste some of their juice, and 
teli me whether it is worthy to be called Snnshine ! for that 
is its name." 

'^ A glorious name, too I '* cried the scolptor. 

'' Taste it," said Donatello, filling bis Mend^s glass and 
pouring likewise a little into bis own. " But first smeli its 
fragrance ; for the wine is very lavisb of it, and will scatter 
it ali abroad.'' 

" Ah, how exquisite I " said Eenyon. " No otber wine 
has a bouquet like this. The fiavour must be rare indeed, if 
it fulfil the promise of this fragrance, which is like the airy 
sweetness of youthfbl hopes, that no realities will ever 
satisfy !" 

This invaluable liquor was of a pale golden bue, like otber 
of the rarest Italian wines, and, if carelessly and irreligiously 
quaffed, might bave been mistaken for a very fine sbrt of 
Champagne. It was not, however, an effervescing wine, 
although its delicate piquancy produced a somewbat similar 
efiect upon the palate. Sipping, the guest longed to sip 
again ; but the wine demanded so deliberate a pause, in order 
to detect the bidden peculiarities and subtle exquisiteness of 
its fiavour, that to drink it was really more a moral than a 
physical enjoyment. There was a delicìousness in it that 
eluded analysis, and — ^like whatever else is superlatively good 
— was perhaps better appreciated in the memory than by 
present consciousness. One of its most ethereal charms lay 
in the transìtory life of the wine*s ricbest qualities ; for, wbile 
it required a certain leisure and delay, yet, if you lingered 
00 long upon the draught, it became disenchanted both of its 
fragrance and its fiavour. 

The lustre should not be forgotten, among the otber 
admirable endowments of the Monte Beni wine; for, as it 
stood in Kenyon's glass, a little circle of light glowed on the 
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table round about it, as if it were really so mucli golden 
sunshìne. 

"I feel myself a better man for ihat ethereal potation/' 
observed the sculptor. " The finest Orvieto, or that famous 
wine, the Est Est Est of Montefiascone, is vulgar in comparìson. 
This is surely the wine of the Golden Age, such as Bacchns 
himself first taiight mankind to press firom the choicest of his 
grapes. My dear count, whj is it not illustrious ? The pale, 
liquid gold, in everj such fiask as that, might be solidified 
into golden scudi, and would qidckly make you a million- 
naire I " 

Tomaso, the old butler, who was standing by the table, and 
enjoying the praises of the wine quite as much as if bestowed 
upon himself, made answer, — 

'^We have a tradition, signore," said he, ''that this rare 
wine of our vineyard would lose ali its wonderful qualities, if 
any of it were sent to market. The Counts of Monte Beni 
have never parted with a single flask of it for gold. At their 
banquets, in the olden time, they have entertained princes, 
cardinals, and once an emperor, and once a pope, with this 
delicious wine, and always, even to this day, it has been their 
custom to let it flow freely, when those whom they love and 
honour sit at the board. But the grand duke himself could 
not drink that wine, except it were under this very roof ! " 

" What you teli me, my good friend," replied Eenyon, 
" makes me venerate the Sunshine of Monte Beni even more 
abundantly than before. As I understand you, it is a sort of 
consecrated juice, and symbolizes the holy virtues of hospi- 
tality and social kindness ?" 

"Why, partly so, signore," said the old butler, with a 
shrewd twinkle in his eye : '' but, to speak out ali the truth, 
there is another excellent reason why neither a cask nor a 
fiask of our precious vintage should ever be sent to market. 
The wine, signore, is so fond of its native home, that a 
transportation of even a few miles tums it quite somr. And 
yet it is a wine that keeps well in the celiar, undemeath this 
floor, and gathers fragrance, flavour, and brightness in its 
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dark dungeon. That very flask of Sunàhine, now, bas kept 
itself for yoxL, air guest (as a maìd reserves her sweetness till 
lier lover comes for it), ever since a merrj vintage-time, when 
the Signor Count here was a boy I " 

<^ You must not wait for Tomaso to end his discourse about 
the wine, before drinking off your glass/' observed Donatello. 
'^When once the flask ìs tmcorked, ita finest qttalities lose 
little time in making their escape. I doubt whether your 
last sip will be quite so delicions as you found the first." 

Andy in truth, the sculptor fancied that the Sunshine 
became almost imperceptibly clouded, as he approached the 
bottoni of the fiask. The effect of the wine, however, was a 
gentle exhilaration, which did not so speedily pass away. 

Being thus refreshed, Eenyon looked around him at the 
antique saloon in which they sat. It was constructed in a 
most ponderous style, wìth a stone fioor, on which heavy 
pilasters were planted against the wall, supporting arches that 
crossed one another in the vaulted ceiling. The upright walls, 
as well as the compartments of the roof, were completely 
covered with frescoes, which doubtless had been brilliant 
when first executed, and perhaps for generations aflerwards. 
The designa were of a festive and joyous character, representing 
Arcadian scenes, where nymphs, fauns, and satyrs, disported 
themselves among mortai youths and maidens ; and Pan, and 
the god of wine, and he of sunshine and music, disdained not 
to brighten some sylvan merry-making with the scarcely 
veiled glory of their presence. A wreath of dancing figure», 
in admirable variety of shape and motion, was festooned quite 
round the cornice of the room. 

In its first splendour, the saloon must bave presented an 
aspect both gorgeous and enlivening; for it invested some of 
the cheerfiillest ideas and emotions of which the human mind 
is susceptible with the extcmal reality of beautiful form, and 
rich, harmonious glow and variety of colour. But the frescoes 
were now very ancient. They had been rubbed and scrubbed 
by old Stella and many a predecessor, and had been defaced 
in one spot, and retouched in another, and had peeled from 
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the Wall in patclies, and had hidden some of their brìghtest 
pordons under dreary dust, till the joyousness had qtdte 
vanished out of them ali. It was ofien difficult to puzzle out 
the design ; and even where it was more readilj ìntellìgible, 
the figures showed like the ghosts of dead and buried joys — 
the closer their resemblance to the happy past, the gloomier 
now. For it is thus, that with only aninconsiderable change, 
the gladdest objects and ezistences become the saddest: hope 
fading into disappointment; Joy darkening into grief, and 
festal splendour into iunereal duskiness: and ali evolving, 
as their moral, a grim identity between gay things and 
sorrowfol ones. Only give them a little time, and they tum 
out to be just alikel 

" There has been much festivity in this saloon, if I may 
judge by the character of its frescoes," remarked Kenyon, 
whose spirita were stili upheld by the mild potency of the 
Monte Beni wine. '' Your forefathers, my dear count, must 
bave been joyous fellows, keeping up the vintage merriment 
throughout the year. It does me good to think of them 
gladdening the hearts of men and women, with their wine 
of Sunshiney even in the Iron age, as Pan and Bacchus, whom 
we see yonder, did in the Golden one 1 " 

^' Yes: there bave been merry times in the banquet-hali 
of Monte Beni, even within my own remembrance," replied 
Donatello, looking gravely at the painted walls. ''It was 
meant for mirth, as you see: and when I bronght my own 
cheerfulness into the saloon, these frescoes looked cheerful 
too. But methinks they bave ali faded since I saw them 
last" 

'' It would be a good idea,'* said the sculptor, falling into 
bis companion's vein, and helping him out with an illustration 
which Donatello himself could not bave put into shape, *' to 
convert this saloon into a chapel; and when the prìest tells 
his hearers of the instability of earthly joys, and would show 
how drearily they vanish, he may point to these pictures, 
that were so joyous, and are so dismal. He could not illustrate 
his theme so aptly in any other way." 
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^ Trae, indeed," anfwered tbe comit, ina fimner simpficity 
Btrangely mixìiig ìtoelf np wìth an experìence that had 
chaoged him; ^and joadetj where the mìiutrels nsed to 
stand, tbe aitar sball be placed. A sinfnl man migbt do 
ali the more effectiTe penance in this old banquet halL" 

'*Bat I sbould r^ret to bave snggested so ungenial a 
tnmsformation in jonr bospitable saloon," continned Kenyon, 
dnlj noting the change in Donatello's characteristics. '' Yon 
startle me, mj friend, bj so ascetic a designi It woold 
bardlj bave entered jonr head, when we first met. Fray do 
not — ^if I maj take tbe freedom of a somewhat elder man to 
adrise jon," added he, smiling — '^ praj do not, nnder a notion 
of improvement, take npon yourself to be sombre, thonghtfol, 
and penitential, like ali the rest of ns." 

Donatello made no answer, bnt sat awhile, appearing to 
follow ivith bis eyes one of the fignres, which was repeated 
manj times over in the gronps npon the walls and ceihng. 
It formed the principal link of an allegory, by which (as is 
often tbe case in such pìctorial designs) the whole series of 
frescoes were bound together, bnt which it wouid be im- 
possible, or, at least, very wearisome, to nnrayel. The 
scolptor^s eyes took a similar direction, and soon began to 
trace through the vicissitndes— once gay, now sombre — ^in 
which the old artist had involved it, the same individuai 
figure. He fanced a resemblance in it to Donatello himself ; 
and it put bim in mind of one of the purposes with which 
be had come to Monte Beni. 

'' My dear count,*' said he, ^< I bave a proposai to make. 
You must let me employ a little of my leisure in modelling 
your bust. You remember what a striking resemblance we 
ali of US — Hilda, Miriam, and I — ^found between your features 
and those of the Faun of Praxiteles. Then, it seemed an 
identity ; but now that I know your &ce better, the likeness 
is far less apparent. Your head in marble would be a 
treasure to me. Shall I bave it ?" 

'< I bave a weakness which I fear I cannot overcome,'* 
replied the count, tuming away bis face. '' It troubles me to 
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be looked at steadfastly." — "I bave observed it sirice we 
bave been sitting bere, though never before," rejoined the 
sculptor. '' It is a kind of nervousness, I apprehend, which 
you caught in the Roman air, and which grows upon you 
in your solitary life. It need be no hindrance to my taking 
your bnst ; for I will catch the likeness and expression by 
side glimpses, which (if portrait painters and bust makers 
did but know it) always bring home richer results than a 
broad stare." 

" You may take me if you have the power," said Donatello; 
but, even as he spoke, he tomed away his face; "and if 
you can see what makes me shrink from you, you are 
welcome to put it in the bust. It is not my will, but my 
necessity, to avoid men's eyes. Only," he added, with a 
smile, which made Kenyon doubt whether he might not as 
well copy the Faun as model a new bust, '^ only, you know, 
you must not insist on my uncovering these ears ot 
minel" 

"Nay; I never should dream of such a thìng," answered 
the sculptor, laughing as the young count shook his cluster- 
ing curls. " I could not hope to persuade you, remembering 
how Miriam once feiled!" 

Nothing is more unaccountable than the speli that oilen 
lurks in a spoken word. A thought may be present to the 
mind, so distinctly that no utterance could make it more 
so; and two minds may be conscious of the same thought, 
in which one or both take the profoundest interest; but as 
long as it remains unspoken, their familiar talk flows quietly 
over the hidden idea, as a rivulet may sparkle and dimple 
over something sunken in its bed. But, speak the word; 
and it is like bringing up a drowned body out of the deepest 
pool of the rivulet, which has been aware of the horrible 
secret aU along, in spite of its smiling surface. 

And even so, when Kenyon chanced to make a distinct 
reference to Donatello's relations with Miriam (though the 
subject was already in both their minds), a ghastly emotion 
rose up out of the depths of the yoimg count^s heart. He 

13 
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trembkd either with anger or terror, and glared at tlie 
scnlptor wìth wild eyes, like a wolf tliat meeta joa in die 
iorestf and hesitates wbether to flee or tom to baj. Bnt, 
aa Ken jon stili looked calmlj at hìm, bis aapect gradually 
became lesa diatorbed, tliough far fiom reatùning ita fiirmer 
quietude. 

^^You hare spoken ber name," said be, at Jaat, in an 
altered and tremulons tone; ^tell me, now, ali that joa 
knowofber." 

'^ I acarcelj tbìnk tbat I bare any later intelligenoe tban 
jourself/' anawered Kenjon; *' Miriam left Bome at aboat 
tbe time of your own departnre. Witbin a day or two 
alter our laat meeting at tbe cburcb of tbe Capacbina, I 
called at ber studio and fonnd it racant. Wbitber abe bas 
gone, I cannot teli." 

Donatello aaked no furtber questiona. 

Tbey rose irom table, and strolled togetber abont tbe 
premises, wbiling awaj the aftemoon with brief intenrals of 
unsatis&ctory conversatìon, and man j sbadowy silences. Tbe 
sculptor bad a perception of change in bis companion — 
possiblj of growth and derelopment, but certainlj of change 
— which saddened him, because it took awaj much of the 
simple grace that was the best of Donatello's pecnliarities. 

Kenyon betook himself to repose that night in a grìm, 
old, vaulted apartment, which, in the lapse of five or six 
centuries, bad probably been the birth, biidal, and death 
chamber of a great many generations of the Monte Beni 
family. He was aroused, soon after daylight, by the Glamour 
of a tribe of beggars who bad taken their stand in a little 
rustie lane that crept beside that portion of the villa, and 
were addressing their petitions to the open Windows. By 
and by, tbey appeared to bave receiyed alma, and took their 
departure. 

<<6ome oharitable Christian has sent those vagabonda 
away," thought the sculptor, as he resumed bis interrupted 
nap: <'who could it be? Donatello has bis own rooms in 
the tower; Stella, Tomaso, and the cook ore a world's width 
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off; and I fancied myself the only inhabitant in this part of 
the house." 

In the breadth and space whìch so delightfully characterìze 
an Italian villa, a dozen guests might have had each his 
suite of apartments without infiinging upon one another's 
ampie precincts. But, so far as Kenyon knew, he was 
the only visitor beneath Donatello's widely extended roof. 



. CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PEDIGREE OF MONTE BENI. 



From the old butler, whom he found to be a very gracious 
and affable personage, Kenyon soon learned many curious 
particulars about the family history and hereditary pecu- 
liarities of the Counts of Monte Beni. There was a pedigree, 
the later portion of which — that is to say, for a little more 
than a thousand years — a genealogist would have found 
delight in tracing out, link by link, and authenticating by 
records and do9umentary evidences. It would have been as 
diflScult, . however, to follow up the stream of Donatello's 
ancestry to its dira source, as travellers have found it to 
reach the mysterious fountains of the Nile. And, far beyond 
the region of definite and demonstrable fact, a romancer 
might have /strayed into a region of old poetry, where the 
rich soil, so long uncultivated and untrodden, had lapsed into 
nearly its primeva! state of wilderness. Among those antique 
paths, now overgrown with tangled and riotous vegetation, Jhe 
wanderer must needs follow his own guidance, and arriva 
nowhither at last. 

The race of Monte Beni, beyond a doubt, was one of the 
oldest in Italy, where families appear to survive at least, if 
not to flouri^, on their half-decayed roots, ottener than in 
England or France. It came down in a broad track from 
the Middle Ages ; but, at epochs anterior to those, it was 
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distinctly visible in the gloom of the period before chivalry put 
forth its flower; and farther stili, we are almost atraid to say, 
it was seen, though with a fainter and wayering course, in 
the early morn of Chrìstendom, when the Boman Empire had 
hardly begun to show symptoms of decline. At that venerable 
distance, the heralds gave up the lineage in despair. 

But where written record left the genealogy of Monte Beni, 
tradition took it up, and carried it without dread or shame 
beyond the Imperiai ages into the times of the Roman republic ; 
beyond those, again, into the epoch of kingly rule. Nor even 
80 remotely among the mossy centuries did it pause, but 
strayed onward into that gray antiquity of which there is no 
token lefb, save its cavemous tombs, and a few bronzes, and 
some quaintly wrought omaments of gold, and gems with 
mystic figures and inscrìptions. There, or thereabouts, the 
line was supposed to have had its origin in the sylvan life of 
Etruria, while Italy waa yet guiltless of Rome. 

Of course, as we regret to say, the earlier and very much 
the larger portion of thìs respectable descent — and the same 
is true of many briefer pedigrees — must be looked upon aa 
altogether mythical. Stili, it threw a romantic interest 
around the unquestionable antiquity of the Monte Beni 
family, and over that tract of their own vines and fig-trees, 
beneath the shade of which they had unquestionably dwelt 
for inunemorial ages. And there they had laid the founda- 
tions of their tower, so long ago that one-half of its height 
was said to be sunken under the surface and to hide sub- 
terranean chambers which once were cheerful with the olden 
sunshine. 

One story, or myth, that had mixed itself up with their 
mouldy genealogy, interested the sculptor by its wild, and 
perhaps grotesque, yet not unfascinating peculiarity. He 
caught at it the more eagerly, as it afforded a shadowy and 
whimsical semblance of explanation for the likeness which 
he, with Miriam and Hilda, had seen, or fancied, between 
Donatello and the Faim of Praxiteles. 

The Monte Beni femily, as this legend averred, drew their 
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origin from the Pelasgic race, who peopled Italy in times that 
may be called pre-historic. It was the same noble breed of 
men, of Asiatìc birth, that settled in Greece ; the same happy 
and poetic kindred who dwelt in Arcadia, and — ^whether they 
ever lived such life or not — enriched the world with dreams, 
at least, and fables, lovely, if unsubstantial, of a Golden Age. 
In those delicious times, when deities and demi-gods appeared 
familiarly on earth, mingling with its inhabitants as friend 
with friend — when nymphs, satyrs, and the whole train of 
classic faith or fable, hardly took pains to hide themselves in 
the primeva! woods — at that auspicious period the lineage of 
Monte Beni had its rise. Its progenitor was a being not 
altogether human, yet partaking so largely of the gentlest 
human qualities, as to be neither awiul nor shocking to the 
imagìnation. A sylvan creature, native among the woods, 
had loved a mortai maiden, and — ^perhaps by kindness, and 
the subtle courtesies which love might teach to his simplicity, 
or possibly by a ruder wooing — ^had won her to his haunts. 
In due time, he gained her womanly afiection ; and, making 
their bridal bower, for aught we know, in the hoUow of a 
great tree, the pair spent a happy wedded life in that ancient 
neighbourhood where now stood Donatello's tower. 

From this union sprang a vigorous progeny that took its 
place unquestioned among human families. In that age, 
however, and long afterwards, it showed the ineffaceable 
lineaments of its wild patemity : it was a pleasant and kindly 
race of men, but capable of savage fierceness, and never quite 
restrainable within the trammels of social law. They were 
strong, active, genial, cheerful as the sunshine, passionate as 
the tornado. Their lives were rendered blissful by an un- 
sought harmony with nature. 

But, as centuries passed away, the Faun's wild blood had 
necessarily been attempered with Constant intermixtures from 
the more ordinary streams of human life. It lost many of its 
originai qualities, and served, for the most part, only to 
bestow an imconquerable vigour which kept the family from 
extinction, and enabled them to make their own part good 
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througbout the perils and rude emergencies of their inter- 
minable descent. In the Constant wars wìth which Italy was 
plagued, bj the dìssensions of her petty states and republics, 
there was a demand for native hardihood. 

The successive members of the Monte Beni family showed 
valour and policy enough, at ali evcnts, to keep their heredi- 
tary possessions out of the clutch of grasping neighbours, and 
probably diflfered very little from the other feudal barons with 
whom they fought and feasted. Such a degree of conformity 
with the manners of the generations, through which it 
survived, must bave been essential to the prolonged con- 
tinuance of the race. 

It is well known, however, that any hereditary peculiarity 
— as a supernumerary finger, or an anomalous shape of 
feature, like the Austrian lip — is wont to show itself in a 
femily after a very wayward fashion. It skips at its own 
pleasure along the line, and, latent for half a century or so, 
crops out again in a great-grandson. And thus, it was said, 
from a period beyond memory or record, there had eyev and 
anon been a descendant of the Monte Benis hearing nearly 
ali the characteristics that were attributed to the originai 
founder of the race. Some traditions even went so fer as to 
enumerate the ears, covered with a delicate fur, and shaped 
like a pointed leaf, among the proofs of authentic descent 
which were seen in these favoured individuals. We appreciate 
the beauty of such tokens of a nearer kindred to the great 
family of nature than other mortals bear ; but it would be 
idle to ask credit for a statement which might be deemed to 
partake so largely of the grotesque. 

But it was indisputable that, once in a century, or ottener, 
a son of Monte Beni gathered into himself the scattered 
qualities of his race, and reproduced the character that had 
been assigned to it from immemorial times. Beautiful, strong, 
brave, kindly, sincere, of honest impulses, and endowed with 
simple tastes and the love of homely pleasures, he was believed 
to possess gifì» by which he could associate himself with the 
wild things of the forests, and with the fowls of the air, and 
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could feel a sympathy even with the trees, among wLich it 
was bis Joy to dwell. On the other hand, there were 
deficiencies both of intellect and heart, and especially, as it 
seemed, in the development of the higher portion of man's 
nature. These defects were less perceptible in early youth, 
but showed themselves more strongly with advancing age, 
when, as the animai spirits settled down upon a lower levai, 
the representative of the Monte Benis was apt to become 
sensual, addicted to gross pleasures, heavy, unsympathizing, 
and insulated within the narrow limita of a surly selfish- 



A similar change, indeed, is no more than what we 
constantly observe to take place in persons who are not 
careful to substitute other gracea for those which they 
inevitably lose along with the quick sensibility and joyous 
vivacity of youth. At worst, the reigning Count of Monte 
Beni, as bis hair grew white, was stili a jolly old fellow over 
bis flask of wine — the wine that Bacchus himself was fabled 
to bave taught bis sylvan ancestor how to express, and irom 
what choicest grapes, which would ripen only in a certain 
divinely favoured portion of the Monte Beni vineyard. 

The family, be it observed, were both prcud and ashamed 
of these legends; but whatever part of them they might 
consent to incorporate into their ancestral history, they 
steadily repudiated ali that referred to their one distinctive 
feature, the pointed and furry ears. In a great many years 
past, no sober credence had been yielded to the mythical 
portion of the pedigree. It might, however, be considered as 
typifying some such assemblage of qualities — in this case, 
chiefly remarkable for their simplicity and naturalness — as, 
when they reappear in successive generations, constitute what 
we cali family character. The sculptor found, moreover, on 
the evidence of some old portraits, that the physical features 
of the. race had long been similar to what he now saw them 
in Donatello. With accumulating years, it is true, the Monte 
Beni face had a tendency to look grim and savage ; and, in 
two or three instances, the family pictures glared at the 
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«pectatoT in the eyea lìke some surly animai, that bad lost ita 
good-humour when it outlived ita plajrfulnesB. 

The joung comit accorded his guest full liberty to in- 
vestigate the personal annals of these pictured worthies, as 
well as ali the rest of his progenitors ; and ampie material» 
were at hand in mony chests of worm-eaten papers and 
jellow parchments, that had been gathering into larger and 
dustier piles ever since the dark ages. But, to confess the 
truth, the informatìon afforded by these musty documenta 
was so much more prosaic than what Kenyon acquired irom 
Tomaso^s legends, that even the superior authenticity of the 
former could not reconcile him to its dulness. 

What especially delighted the sculptor, was the analogy 
between Donatello*» character, as he himself knew it, and 
those peculiar traits which the old butler's narrative assumed 
to have been long hereditary in the race. He was amused 
at finding, too, that not only Tomaso but the peasantry of 
the estate and neighbouring village recognized his friend 
as a genuine Monte Beni, of the originai type. They seemed 
to cherish a great aflfection for the 3roung count, and were 
full of stories about his sportive childhood; how he had 
played among the little rustics, and been at once the wildest 
and the sweetest of them ali; and how, in his very infancy, 
he had plunged into the deep pools of the streamlets and 
never been drowned, and had clambered to the topmost 
branches of tali trees without ever breaking his neck. No 
such mischance could happen to the sylvan child, because, 
handling ali the elements of nature so fearlessly and freely, 
nothing had either the power or the will to do him harm. 

He grew up, said these humble friends, the pla3rmate 
not only of ali mortai kind, but of creatures of the woods; 
although, when Kenyon pressed them for some particulars 
of this latter mode of companionship, they could remember 
little more than a few anecdotes of a pet fox, which used to 
growl and snap at everybody save Donatello himself. 

But they enlarged — and never were weary of the theme — 
upon the blithesome effectff of Donatello's presence in his 
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rosj childhood and budding youth. Their hovels liad always 
glowed like sunshine when he entered them; so that, as 
the peasants expressed it, their young master had never 
darkened a doorway in his life. He was the soul of vintage 
festivals. While he was a mere infant, scarcely able to 
rmi alone, it had been the cnstom to make him tread the 
wine-press with his tender little feet, if it were only to crush 
one cluster of the grapes. And the grape-juice that gushed 
beneath his childish tread, be it ever so small in quantity, 
Bufficed to impart a pleasant flavour to a whole cask of wine. 
The race of Monte Beni — ^so these rustie chroniclers assured' 
the sculptor — ^had possessed the gift from the oldest of old 
times of expressing good wine from ordinary grapes, and a 
ravishing liquor from the choice growth of their vineyard. 

In a word, as he listened to such tales as these, Kenyon 
could have imagined that the valleys and hill-sides about 
him were a veritable Arcadia, and that Donatello was not 
merely a sylvan faun, but the genial wine-god in his very 
person. Making many allowances for the poetic fancies of 
Italian peasants, he set it down for fact, that his friend, in 
a sim' ^3 way, and among rustie folks, had been an exceed- 
ingly delightful fellow in his younger days. 

But the contadini sometimes added, shaking their heads 
and sighing, that the young count was sadly changed since 
he went to Rome. The village girls now missed the merry 
smile with which he used to greet them. 

The sculptor inquired of his good friend Tomaso, whether 
he, too, had noticed the shadow which was said to have 
recently fellen over Donatello*s life. 

" Ah, yes, signor ! " answered the old butler, " it is even 
so, since he carne back from that wicked and miserable city. 
The world has grown either too evil, or else too wise and 
sad, for such men as the old Counts of Monte Beni used 
to be. His very first taste of it, as you see, has changed 
and spoilt my poor young lord. There had not been a 
single count in the family these hundred years and more, 
who was so true a Monte Beni, of the antique stamp, as 
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ibis poor signorino; and now it brings the tears into my 
eyes to bear bim sigbing over a cup of Sunsbine I Ab, it 
ìa a sad world now !'* 

" Tben you tbink tbere was a merrier world once?" asked 
Kenyon. 

"Surely, signor," said Tomaso; "a merrier world, and 
merrier Coxmts of Monte Beni to live in it ! Sucb tales of 
tbem as I bave beard, wben I was a cbild on my grand- 
fatber's knee! The good old man remembered a lord of 
Monte Beni — at least, he bad beard of sucb a one, thougb 
I will not make oatb upon the holy crucifix tbat my grand- 
sire lived in bis time — wbo used to go into the woods and 
cali pretty damsels out of the fountains, and out of the trunks 
of the old trees. Tbat merry lord was known to dance witb 
tbem a wbole long summer afbemoon ! Wben sball we see 
sucb frolics in our days ?" 

"Not soon, I am afraid," acquiesced the sculptor. " You 
are rigbt, excellent Tomaso: the world is sadder now !" 

And, in truth, wbUe our friend smiied at these wild fables, 
he sigbed in the same breatb to tbink bow the once genial 
eartb produces, in every successive generation, fewer flowers 
than used to gladden the preceding ones. Not tbat the 
modes and seeming possibili ties of human enjoyment are 
rarer in our refined and softened erar— on the contrary, they 
never before were nearly so abundant — ^but that mankind 
are getting so far beyond the cbildbood of their race tbat they 
scom to be happy any longer. A simple and joyous charac- 
ter can find no place for itself among the sage and sombre 
figures tbat would put bis unsopbisticated cbeerfulness to 
sbame. The entire system of man's affairs, as at present 
established, is built up purposely to esclude the careless 
and happy soul. The very cbildren would upbraid the 
wretcbed individuai wbo sbould endeavour to take life and 
the world as — what we might naturally suppose tbem meant 
for — a place and opportunity for enjoyment. 

It'is the iron rule in our day to require an object and a 
purpose in life. It makes us ali parts of a complicated 
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scheme of progress, which can only result in our arrivai at a 
colder and drearier region than we were born in. It insista 
upon everybody*8 adding somewliat — a mite, perhaps, but 
earned by incessant effort — to an accumulated pile of usefìil- 
ness, of which the only use will be, to burden our posterity 
with even heavier thoughts and more inordinate labour than 
our own. No life now wanders like an unfettered stream ; 
there is a mill-wheel for the tiniest rivulet to turn. We go 
ali wrong, by too strenuous a resolution to go ali right. 

Therefore it was — so, at least, the sculptor thought, 
although partly suspicious of Donatello's darker misfortune 
— that the young count found it impossible now-a-days to 
be what his forefathers had been. He could not live their 
healthy life of animai spirits, in their sympathy with nature, 
and brotherhood with ali that breathed around them. Nature, 
in beast, fowl, and tree, and earth, flood, and sky, is what it 
was of old ; but sin, care, and self-consciousness bave set the 
human portion of the world askew ; and thus the simplest 
character is ever the soonest to go astray. 

"At any rate, Tomaso," said Kenyon, doing his best to 
comfort the old man, " let us hope that your young lord will 
stili enjoy himself at vintage-time. By the aspect of the 
vineyard, I judge that this will be a famous year for the 
golden wine of .Monte Beni. As long as your grapes produce 
that admirable liquor, sad as you think the world, neither the 
count nor his guests will quite forget to smile." 

*^Ah, signor," rejoined the butler, with a sigh, "but he 
scarcely wets his lips with the sunny juice," 

"There is yet another hope," observed Kenyon; "the 
young count may fall in love, and bring home a fair and 
laughing wife to chase the gloom out of yonder old, frescoed 
saloon. Do you think he could do a better thìng, my good 
Tomaso?" 

" Maybe not, signor," said the sage butler, looking ear- 
nestly at him ; " and, maybe, not a worse ! " 

The sculptor iancied that the good old man had it partly in 
his mind to make some remark, or communicate some fact. 
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whìch, on second thougbts, he resolved to keep concealed in 
bis own breast. He now took bis departure cellarward, 
' sbaking bis wbite bead and muttering to bimself, and did not 
reappear tìll dinner-time, wben be iavoured Kenyon, wbom 
be bad taken far into bis good graces, witb a cboicer flask of 
Sunsbìne tban bad jet blessed bis palate. 

To say tbe trutb, tbis golden wine was no imnecessary 
ingredient towards making tbe life of Monte Beni palatable. 
It seemed a pity tbat Donatello did not drink a little more of 
it, and go jollily to bed at least, even if be sbould awake witb 
an accession of darker melancboly tbe next morning. 

Nevertbeless, tbere was no lack of outward meane for lead- 
ing an agreeable life in tbe old villa. Wandering musicians 
baunted tbe precincts of Monte Beni, wbere tbey seemed to 
claìm a preseriptive rigbt ; tbej made tbe lawn and sbrubbery 
tuneful witb tbe soxmd of fiddle, barp, and £ute, and now 
and tben witb tbe tangled squeaking of a bagpipe. Improv- 
visatori likewise carne and told tales or recited verses to tbe 
contadini — among wbom Kenyon often was an auditor — after 
tbeir day's work in tbe vineyard. Jugglers, too, obtained 
permission to do feats of magic in tbe ball, wbere tbey set 
even tbe sage Tomaso, and Stella, Girolamo, and the peasant 
girls from tbe farmbouse, ali of a broad grin, between merri- 
ment and wonder. Tbese good people got food and lodging 
for tbeir pleasant pains, and some of tbe small wine of 
Tuscany, and a reasonable bandful of tbe Grand Duke*s 
copper coin, to keep up tbe bospitable renown of Monte Beni. 
But very seldom bad tbey tbe young coxmt as a listener, or a 
spectator. 

Tbere were sometimes dances by moonligbt on tbe lawn, 
but never since be carne from Rome did Donatello's presence 
deepen tbe blusbes of tbe pretty contadinas, or bis footstep 
weary out tbe most agile partner or competitor, as once it was 
suro to do. 

Paupers — ^for tbis kind of vermin infested tbe bouse of 
Monte Beni worse tban any otber spot in beggar-baunted 
Italy — stood beneatb ali tbe Windows, making loud supplica- 
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tion, or even establishing themselves on the marble steps of 
the grand entrance. They aie and drank, and filled their 
bags, and pocketed the little money that was given them, and 
went forth on their devious ways, showering blessings innu- 
merable on the mansion and its lord, and on the souls of his 
deceased forefathers, who had always been just such sìmple- 
tons as to be compassionate to beggary. But, in spite of 
their favourable prayers — ^by which Italian philanthropists set 
great store — a cloud seemed to hang over these once Arcadian 
precincts, and to be darkest around the snmmit of the tower 
where Donatello was wont to sit and brood. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MTTHS. 



After the sculptor's arrivai, however, the yoimg count some- 
times came down from his forlom elevation, and rambled 
with him among the neighbouring woods and hills. He led 
his friend to many enchanting nooks, with which he him- 
self had been familiar in his childhood. But of late, as he 
remarked to Kenyon, a sort of strangeness had overgrown 
them, like clusters of dark shrubbery, so that he hardly 
recognized the places which he had known and loved so well. 
To the scidptor's eye, nevertheless, they were stili neh 
with beauty. They were picturesque in that sweetly im- 
pressive way, where wildness, in a long lapse of years, has 
crept over scenes that bave been once adomed with the 
careful art and toil of man; and when man could do no 
more for them, time and nature came, and wrought band 
in band to brìng them to a sofì; and venerable perfection. 
There grew the fig-tree that had nm wild, and taken to 
wife the vine, which likewise had gone rampant out of ali 
human control; so that the two wild things had tangled 
and knotted themselves into a wild marrìage-bond, and hung 
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their various progeny — the Inscious figa, the grapes, oozy 
with the southern juice, and both endowed wìth a wild 
flavour that added the final charm — on the same bough 
together. 

In Kenyon*fl opinion, never was any other nook so lovely 
as a certain little dell which he and Donatello visited. It 
was hollowed in among the hills, and open to a glimpse of 
the broad, fertile valley. A fountain had its birth bere, 
and fell into a marble basin, which was ali covered with 
moss and shaggj with water-weeds. Over the gush of the 
sm'all stream, with an um in her arms, stood a marble 
nymph, whose nakedness the moss had kindlj clothed as 
with a garment; and the long trails and tresses of the maiden- 
hair had done what they could in the poor thing's behalf, 
by hanging themselves about her waist. In former days — 
it might be a remote antiquity — this lady of the fountain 
had first received the infant tide into her um and poured 
it thence into the marble basin. But now the sculptured 
um had a great crack from top to bottom; and the dis- 
contented nymph was compelled to see the basin fili itself 
through a channel which she could not control, although 
with water long ago eonsecrated to her. 

For this reason, or some other, she looked terribly forlom; 
and you might have fimcied that the whole fountain was but 
the overflow of her lonely tears. 

"This was a place that I used greatly to delight in/' 
remarked Donatello, sighing. ^'As a chUd, and as a boy, 
I have been very happy bere." 

" And, as a man, I should ask no fitter place to be happy 
in," answered Kenyon. " But you, my friend, are of such 
a social nature, that I should hardly have thought these 
lonely haunts would take your fancy. It is a place for 
a poet to dream in, and people it with the beings of his 
imagination." 

^' I am no poet, that I know of,'* saìd Donatello, " but yet, 
as I teli you^^Uiave been very happy bere, in the company 
of this fountain and this nymph. It ìs 9aid that a Faun, 
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mj oldest forefather, brought home hither to this very spot 
a human maiden, whom he loved and wedded. This spring 
of delicious water was their household well." 

" It is a most enchanting fable!" exclaimed Kenyon; "that 
is, if it be not a fact." 

" And why not a fact? " said the simple Donatello. " There 
is likewise another sweet old story connected with this spot. 
But, now that I remember it, it seems to me more sad than 
sweet, though formerly the sorrow, in which it closes, did 
not so much impress me. If I had the gift of tale-telling, 
this one would be sure to interest you mightily." 

"Pray teli it," said Kenyon; "no matter whether well 
or ili. These wild legenda have oflten the most powerfiil 
charm when least artfiilly told." 

So the young count narrated a myrh of one of his pro- 
genitors — he might have lived a century ago, or a thousand 
years, or before the Christian epoch, for anything that Dona- 
tello knew to the contrary — ^who had made acquaintance 
with a fair creature belonging to this fountain. Whether 
woman or sprite was a mystery, as was ali else about her, 
except that her life and soul were somehow interfused 
throughout the gushing water. She was a fresh, cool, dewy 
thing, sunny and shadowy, full of pleasant little mischiefs, 
fitful and changeable with the whim of the moment, but yet 
as Constant as her native stream, which kept the same gush 
and flow for ever, while marble crumbled over and around it. 
The fountain woman loved the youth — a knight, as Donatello 
called him — for, according to the legend, his race was akin to 
hers. At least, whether kin or no, there had been friendship 
and sympathy of old betwixt an ancestor of his, with furry 
ears, and the long-lived lady of the foimtain. And, after ali 
those ages, she was stili as yoxmg as a May moming, and as 
frolicksome as a bird upon a tree, or a breeze that makes 
merry with the leaves. 

She taught him how to cali her from her pebbly source, 
and they spent many a happy hour together, more especially 
in the fervour of the summer days. For often as he sat 
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waiting for ber by tbe margin of tbe spring, sbe would 
Buddenly fall down around bim in a sbower of suuny rain- 
drops, wìtb a rainbow glancìng tbrougb tbem, and fortbwìtb 
gatber berself up into tbe likeness of a beautifìil girl, 
kugbing — or was it tbe warble of tbe rill over tbe pebbles ? 
— ^to see tbe youtb*s amazement. 

Tbu8, kind maiden tbat sbe was, tbe bot atmospbere 
became deliciously cool and fragrant for tbis favoured knigbt; 
and, inrtbermore, wben be knelt down to drink out of tbe 
spring, notbing was more common tban for a pair of rosy lips 
to come up out of ita little deptbs, and toucb bis moutb witb 
tbe tbrill of a sweet, cool, dewy kiss I 

^^ It is a deligbtfiil story for tbe bot noon of your Tuscan 
summer," observed tbe sculptor, at tbis point. |'But the 
deportment of tbe watery lady must bave bad a most cbilling 
influence in mid-winter. Her lover would find it, very 
literally, a cold reception I " 

"I suppose," said Donatello, rather sulkily, "you are 
making fun of tbe story. Bat I see notbing laugbable in tbe 
tbing itself, nor in wbat you say about it." 

He went on to relate, tbat for a long wbile, tbe knigbt 
found infinite pleasure and comfort in tbe friend sbip of tbe 
fountain nympb. In bis merriest bours, sbe gladdened bim 
witb ber sportive bumour. If ever be was annoyed witb 
eartbly trouble, sbe laid ber moist band upon bis brow, and 
cbarmed tbe fret and feYer quite away. 

But one day— one fatai noontide — ^tbe young knigbt came 
rusbing witb basty and irregular steps to tbe accustomed 
fountain. He called tbe nympb: but — ^no doubt because 
tbere was sometbing unusual and frigbtful in bis tone — sbe 
did not appear, nor answer bim. He flung bimself down, 
and wasbed bis bands and batbed bis feverisb brow in tbe 
cool, pure water. And tben, tbere was a sound of woe ; it 
migbt bave been a woman*s voice ; it migbt bave been only 
tbe sigbing of tbe brook over tbe pebbles. Tbe water sbrank 
away from tbe youtb's band, and left bis brow as dry and 
feverisb as before. 
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Donatello here carne to a dead pause. 

" Why did the water shrìnk from this unhappy knight ? " 
inquired the sciilptor. 

'* Because he had trìed to wash off a blood-stain 1 '* saìd 
the young count, in a horror-stricken whisper. " The guilty 
man had poUuted the pure water. The nymph might bave 
comforted hìm in sorrow, but could net cleanse bis conscience 
of a crime." 

" And did he never behold ber more ? " asked Kenyon. 

" Never but once," replied bis friend. " He never bebeld 
ber blessed face but once again, and then there was a blood- 
stain on the poor nymph^s brow ; it was the stain bis guilt 
had left in the fountain where he tried to wash it off. He 
moumed fbr ber bis wbole life long, and employed the best 
sculptor of the time to carve this statue of the n3anpb from 
bis description of ber aspect. But, thougb my ancestor would 
iain bave had the image wear ber happiest look, the artist, 
imlike yourself, was so impressed with the moumfulness of 
the story, that, in spite of bis best efforts, he made ber forlom, 
and for ever weeping, as you see ! " 

Kenyon found a certain charm in this simple legend. 
Whether so intended or not, he understood it as an apologue, 
typifying the soothing and^genial effects of an habitual inter- 
course with nature, in ali ordinary cares and grie& ; while, 
on the other band, ber mild influences fall short in their effect 
upon the ruder passions, and are altogether powerless in the 
dread fever*fit or deadly chili of guilt. 

" Do you say," he asked, " that the nympb*s face has never 
since been sbown to any mortai ? Methinks, you, by your 
native qualities, are as well entitled to ber favour as ever 
your progenitor could bave been, Why bave you not 
Bummoned ber ? '' 

"I called ber often wben I was a silly cbild," answered 
Donatello ; and he added, in an inward voice, — " Thank 
Heaven, she did not come ! '* 

" Then you never saw ber ? " said the sculptor. 

" Never in my life ! " rejoined the count. " No, my dear 

14 
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friend^ I hzre not atea ibe t^rmpli ; althon^ here, bj lier 
ibantaiiiy I vsed to make manj strange acgimintanoes ; for, 
frolli my earliest childhood, I was familiar wìth whaterer 
creatores hannt the wooda. Ton would have langfaed to see 
the frienda I had amoDg them ; jes, among the wild, nimble 
things, that redom man their deadlìest enemj ! How it waa 
first tanght me, I caonot teli; bat there was a chaim — a 
roioe, a nrarmar, a Idnd d channt — bj which I called the 
woodland inhabitaots^ the fnriy people, and the feathered 
people, in a langoage that they aeemed to nndentand." 

^I haire heard of snch a gìft," reqwnded the scnlptor 
gravelj, '^ bui never before met wìth a penon endowed with 
it. Fraji try the charm; and lest I shoold frìghten jonr 
iriendf awaj, I will withdraw into thia thicket, and mereijr 
peep at them/' 

'' I doabt," aaìd Donatello, '^ whether they will remember 
mjr Toice now. It changea, you know, aa the boy growa 
towards manhood." 

NevertheleM, as the young coant*8 good-natore and eaay 
perauasibility were among hia beat characterìatics, he set 
about complying with Kenyon's request. The latter, in hia 
concealment among the shrabberies, heard him aend forth a 
fort of modulated breath, wild, rude, yet harmonioua. It 
struck the auditor as at once the strangest and the most 
naturai utterance that had erer reached his ears. Any idle 
boy, it should seem, singing to himself, and setting his word- 
less song to no other or more definite tune than the play of 
his own pulses, might produce a sound almost identical with 
this; and yet, it was as individuai as a murmur of the 
breeze. Donatello tried it, over and over again, with many 
breaks, at first, and pauses of uncertainty ; then with more 
confidence, and a fuUer swell, like a wayfkrer groping out of 
obscurity into the light, and moving with freer footsteps as it 
brightens around him. 

Anon, his voice appeared to fili the air, yet not with an 
obtrusive dangour. The sound was of a murmurous charac- 
ter, soft| attractive, persuasive, friendly. The sculptor fimcied 
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that such might bave been the originai voice and utterance 
of the naturai man, before the sophistication of the human 
intellect formed what we now cali language. In this broad 
dialect — broad as the sympathies of nature — the human 
brother might bave spoken to bis inarticulate brotherhood 
that prowl the woods, or soar upon the wing, and bave been 
intelligible, to such extent as to win their confidence. 

The soimd had ìts pathos too. At some of its simple 
cadences, the tears came quietlj into Kenyon*s eyes. They 
welled up slowly from bis heart, which was thrilling with an 
emotion more delightiul than he had oflen felt before, but 
which he forbore to analyse, lest, if he seized it, ìt should at 
once perish in bis grasp. 

Donatello paused two or three times, and seemed to listen ; 
then recommencing, he poured bis spirit and life more 
eamestly into the strain. And, finally— or else the sculptor's 
hope and imagination deceived him — soft treads were audible 
upon the fallen leaves. There was a rustling among the 
shrubbery ; a whirr of wings, moreover, that hovered in the 
air. It may bave been ali an illusion ; but Kenyon fancied 
that he could distinguish the stealthy, cat-like movement of 
some small forest citizen, and that he could even see its 
doubtful shadow, if not really its substance. But, ali at 
once, whatever might be the reason, there ensued a hurried 
rush and scamper of little feet ; and then the sculptor heard 
a wild, sorrowiul cry, and through the crevices of the thicket 
beheld Donatello fling himself on the ground. 

Emerging from bis hiding-place, he saw no living thing, 
save a brown lizard (it was of the tarantula species) rustling 
away through the sunshine. To ali present appearance, this 
venomous reptile was the only creature that had responded to 
the young counfs efforts to renew bis intercourse with the 
lower orders of nature. 

" What has happened to you ? " exclaimed Kenyon, 
stooping down over bis friend, and wondering at the anguish 
which he betrayed. 

" Death, death ! " sobbed Donatello. ** They know it ! " 

14—2 
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He grovelled beside the fountain, in a fit of such passionate 
sobbing and weepìng, that it seemed as if bis heart had 
broken, and spilt ìts wild sorrows upon the ground. His 
unrestrained grìef and childish tears made Kenyon sensible in 
how small a degree the customs and restraints of society had 
really acted upon this yoxing man, in spite of the quietude of 
his ordinary deportment. In responso to his fnend's efforts 
to console him, he murmured words hardly more articulate 
than the strange chaunt which he had so recently been 
breathing into the air. 

" They know it I " was ali that Kenyon could yet dis- 
tinguish. " They know it I " 

" Who know it ? " asked the sculptor. " And what is it 
they know?" 

" They know it ! " repeated Donatello, trembling. " They 
shiin me ! Ali nature shrinks from me, and shudders at me I 
I live in the midst of a curse, that hems me round with a 
circle of fire ! No innocent thing can come near me." 

"Be comforted, my dear friend," said Kenyon, kneeling 
beside him. " You labour under some illusion, but no curse. 
As for this strange, naturai speli, which you bave been 
exercising, and of which I bave heard before, though I never 
believed in, nor expected to witness it, I am satisfied that you 
stili possess it. It was my own half-concealed presence, no 
doubt, and some involuntary little movement of mine, that 
scared away your forest friends." 

" They are friends of mine no longer," answered Donatello. 

" We ali of US, as we grow older," rejoined Kenyon, " lose 
somewhat of our proximity to nature. It is the price we pay 
for experience." 

"A heavy price, thenl" said Donatello, rising from the 
ground. ^'But we will speak no more of it. Forget this 
scene, my dear friend. In your eyes, it must look very 
absurd. It is a grìef, I presume, to ali men, to find the 
pleasant prìvileges and properties of early life departing from 
them. That grìef has now befallen me. Well; I shall 
waste no more tears for such a cause ! " 
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Notliing else made Kenyon so sensible of a change in 
Donatello, as bis newlj acquired power of dealing with bis 
own emotìons, and, after a struggle more or less fierce 
tbmsting tbem down into the prison-cells wbere be usually 
kept tbem confined. Tbe restraint wbicb be now put upon 
bhnself, and tbe mask of dull composure wbicb be succeeded 
in clasping over bis stili beautiful and once faun-like face, 
affected tbe sensitive sculptor more sadly tban even tbe 
unrestrained passion of tbe preceding scene. It is a very 
miserable epocb, wben tbe evil necessities of life, in our tor- 
tuous world, first get tbe better of us so far, as to compel us 
to attempt tbrowing a cloud over our transparency. Sim- 
plicity increases in value tbe longer we can keep it, and 
tbe fartber we carry it onward into life ; tbe loss of a cbild's 
simplicity, in tbe inevitable lapse of years, causes but a 
naturai sigb or two, because even bis motber feared tbat 
be could not keep it always. But after a young man bas 
brougbt it tbrougb bis cbildbood, and bas stili worn it in bis 
bosom, not as an early dew-drop, but as a diamond of pure, 
wbite lustre, — it is a pity to lose it tben. And tbus, wben 
Kenyon saw bow mucb bis friend bad now to bidè, and bow 
well be bid it, be could bave wept, altbougb bis tears would 
bave been even idler tban tbose wbicb Donatello bad just 
sbed. 

Tbey parted on tbe lawn before tbe bouse, tbe count 
to climb bis tower, and tbe sculptor to read an antique 
edition of Dante, wbicb be bad found among some old 
volumes of Catbolic devotion, in a seldom-visited room. 
Tomaso met bim in tbe entrance ball, and sbowed a desire 
to speak. 

" Our poor signorino looks very sad to-day ! " be said. 

" Even so, good Tomaso," replied tbe sculptor. " Would 
tbat we could raise bis spirits a little I " 

« Tbere migbt be means, signor," answered tbe old butler, 
" if one migbt but be sure tbat tbey were tbe rigbt ones. 
We men are but rougb nurses for a sick body or a sick 
spbit." • 
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"Women, you would say, my good friend, are better," 
fiaid the sculptor, stnick by an intelligence in the butler*s 
face. ^' That is possible ! But it depends." 

'^ Ah ; we Mrill wait a little longer/* said Tomaso, wìth the 
custoinary shake of bis head. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE 0J7L TOWER. 



" WiLL you not show me your tower ? " said the sculptor 
one day to bis friend. 

" It is plainly enough to be seen, methinks/* answered the 
coxmt, with a kind of sulkiness that often appeared in bim, 
as one of the little symptoms of inward trouble. 

'^ Yes ; its exterìor is visible far and wide," said Kenyon. 
" But such a gray, moss-grown tower as this, bowever 
yaluable as an object of scenery, will certainly be quite as 
interesting inside as out. It cannot be less than six hundred 
years old ; the foundations and lower story are mùch older 
than that, I should judge ; and traditions probably cling to 
the walLa within quite as plentifully as the gray and yellow 
lichens cluster on its face without.** 

"No doubt," replied Donatello; "but I know little of 
such things, and never could comprehend the interest which 
some of you Forestieri take in them. A year or two ago 
an English signor with a venerable white beard — they say 
he was a magician, too— carne hither from as far off as 
Florence, just to see my tower." 

"Ah, I bave seen him at Florence," observed Kenyon. 
" He is a necromancer, as you say, and dwells in an old 
mansion of the Enights Templars, dose by the Ponte Vec- 
chio, with a great many ghostly books, pictures, and antiqui- 
ties, to make the house gloomy, and one brìght-eyed little 
girl to keep it cheerful 1 " 
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"I know him only by bis white beard," said Donatello; 
" but he could bave told you a great deal about the tower, 
and the sieges whìch ìt has stood, and the prìsoners who 
bave been confined in it. And he gathered up ali tlìc 
traditions of the Monte Beni family, and, among the rcst, t])c 
sad one which I told you at the fountain the other day. Ho 
had known mighty poeta, he said, in bis earlier life ; and the 
most illustrious of them would bave rejoiced to preserve such 
a legend in immortai rhyme — especially if he could bave had 
some of our wine of Sunshine to belp out bis inspiration ! " 

"Any man might be a poet, as well as Byron, witb such 
wine and such a theme,*^ rejoined the sculptor. '' But, shall 
we climb yojir tower ? The tbunder-storm gatbering yonder 
among the hills will be a spectacle worth witnessing.*' 

" Come, then," said the count, adding, witb a sigh, " it has 
a wèary staircase, and dismal chambers, and it is very 
lonesome at the summit ! " 

"Like a man's life, when he has climbed to eminence," 
remarked the sculptor ; " or, let us rather say, witb its 
difficult steps, and the dark prison cells you speak of, your 
tower resembles the spiritual experience of many a sinful 
soul, which, nevertheless, may struggle upward into the pure 
air and light of beaven at last ! " 

Donatello sighed again, and led the way up into the tower. 

Mounting the broad staircase that ascended from the 
entrance hall, they traversed the great wildemess of a house, 
through some obscure passages, and came to a low, ancient 
doorway. It admitted them to a narrow turret-stair which 
zigzagged upward, lighted in its progress by loopholes and 
iron-barred Windows. Reaching the top of the first flight, 
the count threw open a door of worm-eaten oak, and disclosed 
a chamber that occupied the whole area of the tower. It was 
most pitiably forlorn of aspect, witb a brick-paved floor, bare 
holes through the massive walls, grated witb iron, instead of 
Windows, and for fumiture an old stool, which increased the 
dreariness of the place tenfold, by suggesting an idea of its 
having once been tenanted. 
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'^This was a pruoner^s celi in the old days,'* said Dona- 
tello ; " the white-bearded necromancer, of whom I told you, 
found out that a certain &mous monk was confined here, 
about five himdred jears ago. He was a yery holy man, and 
was afterwards burned at the stake in the Grandducal Sqnare 
at Firenze. There bare always been stories, Tomaso says, of 
a hooded monk creeping up and down these stairs, or stand- 
ing in the doorway of this chamber. It must needs be the 
ghost of the ancient prisoner. Do you believe in ghosts ? " 

" I can hardly teli,'* replied Kenyon ; " on the whole, I 
think not." 

" Neither do I," responded the count ; " for, if spirits ever 
come back, I should surely bave met one within these two 
months past. Ghosts never rise ! So much I know, and am 
glad to know it I " 

Following the narrow staircase stili higher, they came to 
another room of similar size and equally forlom, but in- 
habited by two personages of a race which from time imme- 
morial bave held proprietorship and occupancy in ruined 
towers. These were a pair of owls, who, being doubtless 
acquainted with Donatello, showed little sign of alarm at the 
entrance of visitors. They gave a . dismal croak or two, and 
hopped aside into the darkest corner ; since it was not yet 
their hour to flap duskily abroad. 

*« They do not desert me, like my other ieathered acquain- 
tances," observed the young count, with a sad smile, alluding 
to the scene which Kenyon had witnessed at the fountain 
side. " When I was a wild, playftd boy, the owls did not 
love me half so well.^* 

He made no further pause bere, but led bis friend up 
another flight of steps; while, at every stage, the Windows 
and narrow loopholes aflprded Kenyon more estensive eye- 
shots over bill and valley, and allowed him to taste the cool 
purity of the mid atmosphere. At length they reached the 
topmost chamber, directly beneath the roof of the tower. 

" This is my own abode," said Donatello ; " my own owl's 
nest." 
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la fact, the room was fitted up as a bed-chamber, though 
in a style of the ntmost sìmplicitj. It lìkewise served as an 
oratoiy ; there being a crucifix in one corner, and a molti- 
tude of holj emblems, such as Catholics judge it necessarj to 
help their devotion withal. Several ugly little prints, repre- 
senting the sufferings of the Saviour, and the martjrdoms of 
saintB, hung on the wall ; and, behind the crucifix, there was 
' a good copy of Titian's Magdalen of the Pitti Palace, cIad 
onlj in the flow of her golden ringlets. She had a confident 
look (but it was Titian's fault, not the penitent woman's), as 
if expectÌDg to win heaven by the free display of her earthlj 
charms. Inside of a glass case appeared an image of the 
sacred Bambino, in the guise of a little waxen boj, very 
prettilj made, reclining among flowers, like a Cupid, and 
holding up a heart that resembled a bit of red sealing-wax. 
A small vase of precious marble was full of holj water. 

Beneath the crucifiz, on a table, laj a human skull, which 
looked as if it might bave been dug up out of some old grave. 
But, examining it more dosely, Eenyon saw that it was 
carved in graj alabaster, most skilfuUj done to the death, 
with accurate imitation of the teeth, the sutures, the emptj 
eye-cavems, and the fragile little bones of the nose. This 
hideous emblem rested on a cushion of white marble, so 
nicelj wrought that you seemed to see the impression of the 
heafvy skull in a silken and downj substance. 

Donatello dipped bis fingers into the holy-water vase, and 
crossed himself. After doing so, he trembled. 

<< I bave no rìght to make the sacred symbol on a sinfìil 
breast I *' he said. 

<' On what mortai breast can it be made then ? ** asked the 
sculptor. '< Is there one that hides no sin ? ** 

''But these blessed emblems make you smile, I fear,** 
resumed the count, looking askance at bis friend. "You 
heretics, I know, attempt to pray without even a crucifix to 
kneel at.'* 

" I, at least, whom you cali a heretic, reverence that holy 
symbol," answered Kenyon. '< What I am most inclined to 
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murmur at, is this death's bead. I could laogh, moreover, in 
ito ugly face ! It is absurdlj monstrous, mj dear friend, thus 
to fling the dead weight of onr mortalitj upon oiir immortal 
hopes. While we live on earth, 'tis true we must needs carry 
our skeletons about witb us ; but, for Heaven^s sake, do not 
let US burden our spirite with them, in our feeble efforte to 
soar upward ! Believe me, it will change the whole aspect 
of death, if you can once disconnect it, in your idea, with 
that comiption from which it disengages our higher part." 

'^ I do not well understand you,** said Donatello ; and he 
took up the alabaster skull, shuddering, and evidently feeling 
it a kind of penance to touch it. '^ I only know that this 
skuU has been in my family for centurìes. Old Tomaso has 
a story that it was copied by a famous sculptor from the skull 
of that same imhappy knight who loved the fountain-lady, and 
lost her by a blood-stain. He lived and died with a deep 
sense of sin upon him, and, on his death-bed, he ordained 
that this token of him should go down to his posterìty. And 
my forefathers, being a cheerful race of men in their naturai 
disposition, found it needful to bave the skull oflten before 
their eyes, because they dearly loved life and its enjoyments, 
and hated the very thought of death." 

" I am afraid," said Kenyon, " they liked it none the better, 
for seeing its face under this abominable mask.'* 

Without further discussion, the coimt led the way up one 
more flight of stairs, at the end of which they emerged upon 
the summit of the tower. The sculptor felt as if his being 
were suddenly magnified a hundredfold ; so wide was the 
Umbrian valley, that suddenly opened before him, set in its 
grand framework of nearer and more distant hills. It seemed 
as if ali Italy lay under his eyes in that one picture. For 
there was the broad, sunny smile of God, which we fancy to 
be spread over that favoured land more abundantly than on 
other regions, and, beneath it, glowed a most neh and varìed 
fertility. The trìm vineyards were there, and the fig-trees, 
and the mulberries, and the smoky-hued traete of the olive- 
orchards ; there, too, were fields of every kind of grain, 
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among which waved the Indìan com, putting Kenyon in 
mìnd of the fondly remembered acres of his father's home- 
stead. White villas, gray convents, church-spires, villages, 
towns, each with its battlemented walls and towered gateway, 
were scattered upon this spacious map; a river gleamed 
aerosa it ; and lakes opened theìr blue eyes in its face, 
reflecting heaven, lest mortals should forget that better land, 
when they beheld the earth so beautifiil. 

What made the valley look stili wider, was the two or 
three varieties of weather that were visible on its surface, ali 
at the same instant of time. Here lay the quiet sunshine ; 
there fell the great black patches of ominous ehadow from the 
clouds ; and behind them, like a giant of league-long strides, 
carne hurrying the thunder-storm, which had already swept 
midway across the plain. In the rear of the approaching 
tempest brightened forth again the sunny splendour, which 
its progress had darkened with so terrible a frown. 

Ali round this majestic landscape, the bald-peaked or 
forest-crowned mountains descended boldly upon the plain. 
On many of their spurs and midway declivities, and even on 
their summits, stood cities, some of them famous of old ; for 
these had been the seats and nurseries of early Art, where 
the flower of Beauty sprang out of a rocky soil, and in a high, 
keen atmosphere, when the richest and most sheltered gardens 
failed to nourish it. 

" Thank God for letting me again behold this scene ! " said 
the sculptor, a devout man in his way, reverently taking off 
his hat. "I have viewed it from many points, and never 
without as full a sensation of gratitude as my heart seems 
capable of feeling. How it strengthens the poor human spirit 
in its reliance on His providence, to ascend but this little way 
above the common leve!, and so attain a some what wider 
glimpse of His dealings with mankind 1 He doeth ali things 
right I His will be done ! " 

" You discern something that is hidden from me," observed 
Donatello, gloomily, yet striving with unwonted grasp to 
catch the analogica which so cheered his friend. " I see 
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sunsliine on one spot, and cloud in another, and no reason for 
ìt in either case. The san on you ; the cloud on me I What 
comfort can I draw from this ? " 

"Nay; I cannot preach," said Kenyon, "with a page of 
heaven and a page of earth spread wide open before us! 
Onlj begin to read it, and you will find it interpreting itself 
without the aid of words. It is a great mistake to try to put 
our best thoughts into human language. When we ascend 
into the higher regione of emotion and spiritual enjoyment, 
they are only expressible by such grand hieroglyphics as 
these around us/^ 

They stood awhile, contemplatìng the scene; but, as 
inevitably happens after a spiritual fiighti it was not long 
before the sculptor felt his wings flagging in the rarity of the 
upper atmosphere. He was glad to let himself quietly down- 
ward out of the mid-sky, as it were, and alight on the solid 
platform of the battlemented tower. He looked about him, 
and beheld growing out of the stone pavement, whìch formed 
the roof, a little shrub, with green and glossy leaves. It was 
the only green thing there ; and heaven knows how its seeds 
had ever been planted, at that airy height, or how it had 
foimd nourishment for its small lifci in the chinks of the 
stones ; for it had no earth, and nothing more like soil than 
the crumbling mortar, which had been crammed into the 
creyices in a long-past age. 

Yet the plant seemed fond of its native site ; and Donatello 
said it had always grown there, from his earliest remembrance, 
and never, he believed, any smaller or any larger than they 
saw it now. 

" I wonder if the shrub teaches you any good lesson," said 
he, observing the interest with which Kenyon examined it. 
<< If the wide valley has a great meaning, the plant ought to 
bave at least a little one ; and it has been growing on our 
tower long enough to have leamed how to speak it.^' 

" Oh, certainly 1 " answered the sculptor ; " the shrub has 
its moral, or it would have perished long ago. And, no 
doubt, it is for your use and edification, since you have had 
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it before jonr eyes ali your lìfetime, and now are moved to 
ask what may be its lesson." 

'^ It teaches me nothing," said the simple Donatello, stoopìng 
over the plant, and perplexìng hìmself wìth a minute scrutiny. 
" But bere was a worm that would bave kìlled it ; an ugly 
creature, wbich I will fling oyer the battlements." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ON THE BATTLEMENTS. 



The Bculptor now looked through an embrasure, and tbrew 
down a bit of lime, watching its £sdl, till it struck upon a 
stone bench at the rocky foundation of the tower, and flew 
into many fragments. 

" Pray pardon me for helping Time to crumble away your 
ancestral walls," said he. " But I am one of those persons 
who bave a naturai tendency to climb heights, and to stand 
on the verge of them, measuring the depth below. If I were 
to do just as I like, at this moment, I should fling myself 
down afì;er that bit of lime. It is a very singular temptation, 
and ali but irresistible ; partly, I believe, because it might be 
so easily done, and partly because such momentous conse- 
quences would ensue, without my being compelled to wait 
a moment for them. Have you never felt this strange 
impulse of an evil spirit at your back, shoving you towards 
a precipice ? " 

*' Ah, no ! " cried Donatello, shrìnking from the battlemented 
Wall with a face of horror. , " I cling to Hfe in a way which 
you cannot conceive ; it has been so rich, so warm, so siumy ! 
— and beyond its verge, nothing but the chilly dark I And 
then a fall from a precipice is such an awful death 1 " 

" Nay ; if it be a great height," said Kenyon, " a man 
would leave bis Ufe in the air, and never feel the hard ahock 
at the bottom." 
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'< That Ì8 not the way witli this kind of deatb ! " exclaimed 
Donatello, in a low, horror-stricken voice, which grew bigher 
and more full of emotion as he proceeded. ^'Imagine a 
fellow-creature — ^breathing, now, and looking you in the fece 
— and now tumbling down, down, down, with a long sbrìek 
wavering after hìm, ali the way 1 He does not leave bis 
lìfe in the air 1 No ; but it keeps in him till he tbumps 
against the Btones, a borribly long wbile ; tben, he lies tbere 
frigbtfully quiet, a dead beap of broised flesh and broken 
bones ! A quiver runs tbrougb the crushed mass ; and no 
more movement after that 1 No ; not if you would give your 
soul to make him stir a finger ! Ab, terrìble I Yes, yes ; I 
would fain fiing myself down for the very dread of it, that 
I might endure it once for ali, and dream of it no more 1 " 

" How forcibly — ^how frigbtfully you conceive this I " said 
the sculptor, aghast at the passionate horror which was 
betrayed in the count*s words, and stili more in bis wild 
gestures and gbastly look. ^'Nay, if the beight of your 
tower affects your imagination thus, you do wrong to trust 
yourself bere in solitude, and in the night-time, and at ali 
unguarded bours. You are not safe in your chamber. It 
is but a step or two ; and what if a vivìd dream sbould 
lead you up bither at midnight, and act itself out as a 
reality!" 

Donatello had bidden bis face in bis hands, and was leaning 
against the parapet. 

** No fear of that I " said he. " Wbatever the dream may 
be, I am too genuine a coward to act out my own deatb 
in it." 

The paroxysm passed away, and the two friends continued 
their desultory talk, very much as if no such interruption had 
occurred. Nevertbeless, it affected the sculptor widi infinite 
pity to see this young man, who had been bom to gladness 
as an assured berìtage, now involved in a misty bewilderment 
of grievous thoughts, amid which be seemed to go staggering 
blindfold. Kenyon, not without an unsbaped suspicion of 
the definite fact, knew that bis condition must bave resulted 
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from the weight and gloom of life, now first, through the 
agency of a secret trouble, making themselves felt on a 
character that had heretofore breathed only an atmosphere of 
Joy. The effect of this hard lesson upon Donatello's intellect 
and disposition was verj striking. It was perceptible that he 
had abeadj had glimpses of strange and subtile matters in 
those dark caverns, into which ali men must descend, if they 
would know anything beneath the surface and illusive plea- 
sures of existence. And when they emerge, though dazzled 
and blinded by the first giare of daylight, they take truer and 
sadder views of life for ever aflerwards. 

From some mysterious source, as the sculptor felt assured, 
a soni had been inspired into the young count*s simplicity, 
smce their intercourse in Rome. He now showed a far 
deeper sense, and an intelligence that began to deal with high 
subjects, though in a feeble and childish way. He evinced, 
too, a more definite and nobler individuality, but developed 
out of grìef and pain, and fearfully conscìous of the pangs 
that had given it birth. Every human Ufe, if it ascenda to 
truth or delves down to reality, must undergo a similar 
change ; but sometimes, perhaps, the instruction comes with- 
out the sorrow ; and oflener the sorrow teaches no lesson that 
abides with us. In Donatello's case, it was pitifìil, and almost 
ludicrous, to observe the confused struggle that he made; 
how completely he was taken by surprise ; how ill-prepared 
he stood, on this old battle-field of the world, to fight with 
such an inevitable foe as mortai calamity, and sin for its 
stronger ally. 

" And yet," thought Kenyon, " the poor fellow bears him- 
self like a hero, too ! If he would only teli me his trouble, 
or give me an opening to speak frankly about it, I might help 
him ; but he finds it too horrible to be uttered, and fancies 
himself the only mortai that eyer felt the anguish of remorse. 
Yes ; he believes that nobody ever endured his agony before ; 
so that — sharp enough in itself — it has ali the additional zest 
of a torture just invented to piagne him individually." 

The sculptor endeavoured to dismiss the painiul subject 
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from bis miod; and, leaaing agaiost the battLementB, he 
turned his face soothwaid and westward, and gazed acrots 
the breadth of the raUey, Hìs thonghts flew £ax beyond even 
ihofle wìde boundaries, takìog an air-line from Donatello's 
tower to another tnnet that ascended into the eky of the 
summer aftemoon, in^iublj to him, above the roofe of distant 
Rome. Then rose tmnnltuouslj into his conBcìonsness that 
8trong love for Hilda, which it was hia hahit to confine in one 
of the heart's inner chambers, becaose he had foond no 
encouragement to bring it forward. But now, he felt a 
0trange pulì at hia heart-strings. It conld. not bave been 
more perceptible, if ali the way between these battlements 
and Hilda*8 dorecote had stretched an ezqmaitelj senàtive 
cord, whichy at the hither end, was knotted with hia aforeaaid 
heart-strìngs and, at the remoter one, was grasped bj a gentle 
hand. Hia breath grew tremulona. He put his band to bis 
breast; so diatinctly did he aeem to feel that cord drawn 
once — and again, and again, as ìf— tbongh stili it was baab- 
Aillj intimated — ^there was an importunate demand for bis 
presence. Oh I for the white wings of Hilda*s doves, that 
he might bave fiown tbither, and aligbted at the Virgin^s 
abrine 1 

But lovers, and Kenyon knew it well, project so lifelike a 
copy of their mistresses out of their own imaginations, that it 
can pulì at the beart-strings almost as perceptibly as the 
genuine originai. No airy intimations are to be trusted ; no 
evidences of responsive affection less positiTe than wbispered 
and broken words, or tender pressures of tbe band, allowed 
and balf retumed; or glances, that distil many passionate 
avowals into one gleam of ricbly coloured light. Even these 
sbould be wdgbed rìgorously, at tbe instant ; for, in another 
instant, tbe imagination seizes on them as its property, and 
atamps tbem with its own arbitrary value. But Hilda^s 
maidenly reserve had given ber lover no such tokens, to be 
interpreted either by his bopes or fears. 

" Yonder, over mountain and valley, lies Rome," said the 
sculptor ; '< sball you return tbitber in tbe autumn ? " 
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**Neverl I hate Rome," answered Donatello; "and have 
good cause." 

" And jet it was a pleasant winter that we spent thejre," 
observed Kenyon, " and with pleasant friends about us. You 
would meet them again there — ali of them." 

"Ali?" asked Donatello. 

"Ali, to the best of my belief," said the sculptor; " but 
you need not go to Home to seek them. If there were one of 
those friends whose life-Hne was twisted with your own, I 
am enough of a fatalist to feel assured that you will meet 
that one again, wander whither you may. Neither can we 
escape the companions whom Providence assigns for us, by 
climbing an old tower like this." 

" Yet the stairs are steep and dark," rejoined the count ; 
" none but yourself would seek me here, or find me, if they 
sought." 

As Donatello did not take advantage of this opening which 
bis friend had kindly afforded him to pour out his hidden 
troubles, the latter again threw aside the subject, and returned 
to the enjoyment of the scene before him. The thunder- 
storm, which he had beheld striding across the valley, had 
passed to the lefl of Monte Beni, and was continuing its 
march towards the hills that formed the boundary on the 
eastward. Above the whole valley, indeed, the sky was 
heavy with tumbling vapours, interspersed with which were 
tracts of blue, vividly brightened by the sun; but, in the 
cast, where the tempest was yet trailing its ragged skirts, lay 
a dusky region of cloud and sullen mist, in which some of 
the hills appeared of a dark purple bue. Others became so 
indistinct, that the spectator could not teli rocky height from 
impalpable cloud. Far into this misty cloud-region, how- 
ever — within the domain of chaos, as it were — hill-tops were 
seen brightening in the sunshine ; they looked like fragments 
of the world, broken adrift and based on nothingness, or like 
portions of a sphere destined to exist, but not yet finally 
compacted. 

The sculptor, habitually drawing many of the images.and 

15 
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illustrations of bis thougbts from the plastic art, fancied tfiat 
the scene repreaented the process of the Creator, when He 
held the new, imperfect earth in HÌ8 hand, and modelled it. 

*' What a magic is in mist and vapour among the moun- 
tains ! " he exclaimed. '^ With their help, one single scene 
becomes a thousand. The cloud-scenery gives such variety to 
a hilly landscape that it would be worth while to joumalize 
ita aspect from hour to hour. A cloud, however — ^as I bave 
myself experienced — ^is apt to grow solid and as heavy as a 
stóne the instant that yon take in band to describe it. But, 
in my own art, I bave found great use in elonds. Such 
silvery ones as those to the northward, for example, bave 
oflen suggested sculpturesque groups, figures, and attitudes ; 
they are especially rich in attitudes of living repose, which a 
scuiptor only hits upon by the rarest good fortune. When 
I go back to my dear native land, the clouds along the ho- 
rizon will be my only gallery of art 1 '* 

'' I can see cloud-shapes too,*' said Donatello; '* yonder is 
one that shifls strangely ; it has been like people whom I 
knew. And now, if I watch it a little longer, it will take the 
figure of a monk reclining, with bis cowl about bis head and 
drawn partly over bis face, and — well 1 did I not teli yon 
so?" 

'^ I think," remarked Kenyon, '^ we can hardly be gazing 
at the game cloud. What I behold is a reclining figure, to 
be sure, but feminine, and with a despondent air, wonderfìilly 
well expressed in the wavering outline from head to foot. 
It moves my very heart by something indefinable that it 
suggests.** 

'^ I see the figure, and almost the face,*^ said the count, 
adding in a lower voice, " It is Miriam^s 1'* 

" No, not Miriam's," answered the scuiptor. 

While the two gazerà thus found their own reminiscences 
and presentiments floating among the clouds, the day drew to 
itB dose, and now showed them the fair spectacle of an Italiaa 
sunset. The sky was soft and bright, but not so gorgeous as 
Kenyon had seen it, a thousand times, in America ; for tbere 
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the western sky is wont to be set aflame witb breadths and 
depths of colour, with which poets seek in vain to dye 
their verses, and which painters never dare to copy. As 
beheld from the tower of Monte Beni, the scene was ten- 
derly magnificent, with mild gradations of hue, and a lavish 
outpouring of gold, but rather such gold as we see on the leaf 
of a bright flower than the bumished glow of metal from the 
mine. Or, if metallic, it looked airy and unsubstantial, like 
the glorified dream's of an alchemist. And speedily — more 
speedily than in our own dime — came the twilight, and, 
brightening through its gray transparency, the stars. 

A swarm of minute inseets that had been hovering ali day 
round the battlements were now swept away by the freshness 
of a risìng breeze. The two owls in the chamber beneath 
Donatello's uttered their soft, melancholy cry — which, with 
national avoidance of harsh sounds, Italian owls substituté 
for the hoot of their kindred in other countries — and flew 
darkling forth among the shrubbery. A convent-bell rang 
out, near at band, and was not only echoed among the hills, 
but answered by another beli, and stili another, which doubt- 
less had farther and farther responses, at various distances 
along the valley;' for, like the English drum-beat around 
the globe, there is a chain of convent-bells from end to 
end, and cross- wise, and in ali possible directions over 
priest-ridden Italy. 

" Come," said the sculptor, " the evening air grow» cooL 
It is time to descend." 

** Time for you, my friend," replied the count, and he 
hesitated a little before adding, '^ I must keep a vigli bere 
for some hours longer. It is my frequent custom to keep 
vigils; and sometimes the thought occurs to me whether it 
were not better to keep them in yonder conrent, the beli 
of which just now seemed to summon me. Would I do 
wisely do you think, xo exchange this old tower for a 
celi?" 

" What l Tum monk ?" exclaimed his friend. " A hor- 
rible idea l" 

15—2 
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" Trae," said Donatello, sighing. " Thertfore, if at ali, I 
purpose doing it." 

" Then think of it no more, for Heaven's sake 1" cri ed the 
scalptor. " There are a thousand better and more poignant 
methods of being miserable than that, if to be miserable is 
what you wish. Nay; I question whether a monk keeps 
himself up to the intellectual and spiritual height which 
misery implies. A monk — I judge from their sensual phy- 
siognomies, which meet me at every tuin — ifl inevitably a 
beaet 1 Their souls, if they have any to begin with, perish 
out of them, before their sluggisb, swinish existence is half 
done. Better, a million times, to stand star-gazing on these 
airy battlements, than to smother yotir new germ of a higher 
life in a monkish celi i '* 

** You make me tremble/' said Donatello, " by your bold 
aspersion of men who have devoted themselves to God^s 
service ! " 

^* They serve neitlipr God nor man, and themselves least of 
ali, though their motives be utterly selfish," replied Kenyon. 
" Avoid the convent, my dear friend, as you would shun the 
death of the soul 1 But, for my own part, if I had an insup- 
portable burden — if, for any cause, I were bent upon sacri- 
fìcing every earthly hope as a peace-offering towards heaven 
— I would make the wide world my celi, and good deeds to 
mankind my prayer. Many penitent men have done this, 
and found peace in it." 

" Ah ! but you are a heretic 1 " said the count. 

Tet his face brightened beneath the stars ; and, looking at 
it through the twilight, the sculptor's remembrance weijt back 
to that scene in the Capitol, where, both in features and ex- 
prcssion, Donatello had seemed identical with the Eaun. 
And stili there was a resemblance; for now, when first the 
idea was «suggested of Jiving for the wellare of bis fellow- 
creatures, the ori^nal beauty, which sorrow had partly 
effaced, carne back elevated and spiritualized. In the black 
depths, the Faun had found a soul, and was stniggling with it 
towards the light of heaven. 
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The illumination, it is tme, soon faded out of Donatello's 
face. The idea of life-long and uaaelfish effort was too high 
to be received by him with more than a moraentary com- 
prehension. An Italian, indeed, seldom dreams of being 
philanthropic, except in bestowing alms among the paupers, 
who appeal to bis beneficence at every step ; nor does it 
occur to him that there are fitter modes of propitiating 
Heaven than by penances, pilgrimages, and offerings at 
shrines. Perhaps, too, their system has ita share of moral 
advantages ; they, at ali events, cannot well pride themjelves, 
as our own more energetic benevolence is apt to do, upon 
sharing in the counsels of Providence and kindly helping out 
its otherwìse impracticable designa. 

And now the broad valley twinkled with lights, that 
glimmered through its duskiness, like the fire-flies in the 
garden of a Fiorentine palace. A gleam of lightning from 
the rear of the tempest showed the circumference of hills, and 
the great space between, as the last cannon-fiash of a retreating 
army reddens aerosa the field where it has fought. The 
sculptor was on the point of descending the turret-stair, when 
somewhere in the darkness that lay beneath them, a woman^s 
voice was heard, singing a low, sad strain. 

" Hark ! " said he, laying his band on Donatello's arm. 

And Donatello had said " Hark 1 " at the same instant. 

The song, if song it could be called, that had only a wild 
rhythm, andflowed forth in the fitful measure of awind-harp, 
did not clothe itself in the sharp brilliancy of the Italian 
tongue. The words, so far as they could be distinguished, 
were German, and therefore unintelligible to the count, and 
hardly less so to the sculptor ; being softened and molten, as 
it were, into the melancholy richness of the voice that sang 
them. It was as the murmur of a soul bewildered amid the 
fiinful gloom of earth, and retaining only enough memory of 
a better state to make sad music of the wail, whìch would 
else bave been a despairing shriek. Never was there pro- 
founder pathos than breathed through that mysterious voice ; 
it.brought the tears into the sculptor's eyea, with remembrances 
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and fin'ebodisgs of whatever sorrow he had felt or apprehended ; 
it made Donatello flob, as chimìiig in with the Angnìah that he 
found nnntterable, and givìng it the expressLon which he 
ragnely songht, 

But^ when the emotion was at ita profonndest depth, the 
Toice rose out of it, jet so gradnallj that a gloom aeemed to 
pervade it, fax upward fix>m the abyss, and net entirelj to fall 
awaj as it ascended into a hìgher and parer r^on. At last, 
the auditori would have ^cìed that the melodj, with its rich 
sweetness ali there, and mach of its sorrow gone, was floating 
around the very sommit of the tower. 

'^Donatello," said the scolptor, when there was mlenoe 
again, ^^ had that voice no message for your ear ?** 

'^ I dare not receive it/' said Donatello ; ^ the angaish of 
which it spoke abides with me: the hope dies awaj with the 
breath that bronght it hither. It is not good for me to bear 
that voice." 

The sculptor sìghed, and lefl the poor penitent keeping bis 
vìgil on the tower. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

DONATELLO'S BUSI. 



Kenton, it will be remembered, had asked Donatello's per- 
mission to model bis bust. The work had now made oon- 
siderable progress, and necessarilykeptthe sculptor's thoughts 
brooding much and oilen upon bis host's personal character- 
istios. These it was bis difficult office to bring out from 
their depths, and interpret them to ali man, showing them 
what they could not discern for themselves, yet must be 
compelled to recognize at a glance, on the surface of a block 
of marble. 

He had never imdertaken a portrait-bust which gave him 
so much trouble as Donatello's; not that there was any special 
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"dlfficiilly in hitting the likeness, though even in this respect 
the grace and harmony of the features seemed inconsistent 
with a prominent expression of individuality ; but he was 
chieflj perplexed how to make this genial and kindlj tjpe of 
countenance the index of the mind within. His acutenesg 
and his sympathies, indeed, were both somewhat at fault in 
their efforts to enlighten him as to the moral phase through 
whioh the coont was now passing. If at one sitting he caught 
a glimpse of what appeared to be a genuine and permanent 
trait, it would probably be less perceptible on a second oocasioUf 
and perhaps have vanished entirely at a third. So evanescent 
a show of character threw the sculptor iato despair ; not 
marble or day, but cloud and rapour was the material in 
which it ought to be represented. Even the ponderous 
depression which constantly weighed upon Donatello's heart 
could not compel him into the kind of repose which the plastic 
art requires. 

Hopeless o^ good result, Eenyon gave up ali preconceptions 
about the character of his subject, and let his hands work 
uncontrolled with the clay, somewhat as a spiritual medium, 
while holding a pen, yields it to an unseen guidance other 
than that of her own will. Now and then he fancied that his 
pian was destined to be the successful one. A skill and 
insight beyond his consciousness seemed occasionally to take 
up the task. The mystery, the miracle, of imbuing an inani- 
mate substance with thought, feeling, and ali the intangible 
attributes of the soul, appeared on the Terge of being wrought 
And now, as he flattered himself, the true ìmage of his friend 
was about to emerge from the &cile material, bringing with it 
more of Donatello^s character than the keenest observer could 
detect at any one moment in the face of the originaL Vain ex- 
pectation ! some touch, whereby the artist thought to improve 
or hasten the result, interfered with the design of his imseen 
spiritual assistant, and spoilt the whole. There was stili the 
moist, brown clay, indeed, and the features of Donatello, but 
■ without any semblance of intelligent and S3rmpath^c life. 

" The difficulty will drive me mad, I verily believe 1" cried 
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the Bculptor, nervouflly. "Look at the wretched piece òf 
work yourself, my dear friend, and teli me whether yoti 
recognize any manner of likeness to your inner man ? *' 

" None," replied Donatello, speaking the simple truth. " It 
Ì8 like looking a stranger in the face." 

This frankly unfavourable testimony so wrought with the 
sensitive artist, that he fell into a passion with the stubbom 
image, and cared not what might happen to it thenceforward. 
Wielding that wonderful power which sculptors possess over 
moist day, however refractory it may show itself in certain 
respects, he compressed, elongated, widened, and otherwise 
altered the featnres of the bnst in mere recklesmess, and at 
every change inquìred of the count whether the expression 
became anywise more satisfactory. 

" Stop ! " cried Donatello at last, catching the sculptor^s 
hand. " Let it remain so ! " 

By some accidental handling of the claj, entirely indepen- 
dent of his own will, Kenyon had given the #ountenance a 
distorted and violent look combining animai fierceness with 
intelligent hatred. Had Hilda, or had Miriam seen the bust, 
with the expression which it had now assumed, they might have 
recognìzed Donatello^s face as they beheld it at that terrible 
moment when he held his victim over the edge of the 
precipice. 

"What have I done?" said the sculptor, shocked at his 
own casual production. " It were a sin to let the day which 
bears your features harden into a look like that. Gaia never 
wore an uglier one." 

" For that very reason, let it remain !" answered the eonnt, 
who had grown pale as ashes at the aspect of his crime, thus 
strangely presented to him in another of the many guises 
under which guilt stares the criminal in the face. " Do not 
alter it ! Chisel it, rather, in eternai marble ! I will set it 
up in my oratory and keep it continually before my eyes. 
Sadder and more horrible is a face like this, alive with my 
own crime, than the dead skull which my forefathera handed 
down ta mei" . . 
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But, without in the least heeding Donatello's remon- 
Btrances, the sculptor again applied his artfìil fingerà to the 
day, and compelled the bust ta dismiss the expression that 
had so startled them both. 

" Believe me," said he, turning his eyes upon his friend, 
full of grave and tender sympathy, " you know not what is 
requisite for your spiritual growth, seeking, as you do, to 
keep your soni perpetually in the unwholesome region of 
remorse. It was needful for you to pass through that dark 
valley, but it is infinitely dangerous to Unger there too long ; 
there is poison in the atmosphere, when we sit down and 
brood in it, instead of girding up our loins to press onward. 
Not despondency, not slothful anguish, is what you now 
require — but effort ! Has there been an unutterable evil in 
your young life ? Then crowd it out with good, or it will lie 
corrupting there for ever, and cause your capacity for better 
things to partake its noisome corruption 1" 

" You stir up many thoughts," said Donatello, pressing his 
hand upon his brow, " but the multitude and the whirl of 
them make me dizzy." 

They now left the scUlptoi's temporary studio, without 
observing that his last accìdental touches, with which he 
hurriedly effaced the look of deadly rage, had given the bust 
a higher and sweeter expression than it had hitherto worn. 
It is to be regretted that Kenyon had not seen it ; for only an 
artist, perhaps, can conceive the irksomeness, the irritation of 
brain, the depression of spirits, that resulted from his failuxe 
to satisfy himself, after so much toil and thought as he had 
bestowed on Donatello's bust. 'In case of success, indeed, ali 
this thoughtful toil would have been reckoned, not only as 
well bestowed, but as among the happiest hours of his life ; 
whereas, deeming himself to have failed, it was just so mueh 
of life that had better never have been lived ; for thus does 
the good or ili result of his labour throw back sunshine 
or gloom upon the artist's mind. The sculptor, therefore, 
would have done well to glance again at his work; for here 
were stili the features of the antique Faun, but now illumi- 
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nated with a Ligber meaning, such as the old marble never 
bore. 

Donatello having quitted him, Eenyon spent the rest of the 
day strolling about the pleasant precincts of Monte Beni, 
where the sunimer was now so far advanced that it began, 
indeed, to partake of the ripe wealth of autumn. Aprìcots 
had long been abundant, and had passed away, and plums 
and cherrìes along with thern. But now carne great juicj 
pears, melting and delicions, and peaches of goodlj size and 
tempting aspect, though cold and waterj to the palate, com- 
pared with the sculptor^s rich reminìscences of that fruit in 
America. The purple figs had alreadj enjojed their day, 
and the white ones were luBcious now. The contadini (who, 
bj this time, knew Kenyon well) found many closters of ripe 
grapes for him, in every little globe of which was included a 
fragrant draught of the sunny Monte Beni wine. 

IJnexpectedly, in a nook, dose by the farm-honse, he 
chanced to find a spot where the vintage had actually com- 
menced. A great heap of early ripened grapes had been 
gathered, and thrown into a migbty tub. In the middle of it 
stood a losty and jolly contadino, nor stood merely, but 
stamped with ali his might, and danced amain; while the 
red juice bathed his feet, and threw its foam midway up hu 
brown and shaggy 1^. Here, then, was very process that 
figores so picturesquely in Scriptore and in poetry, of tread- 
ing oat the wine-press and dyeing the feet and garments with 
the crimson efiusion as with the blood of a batUe-field. The 
memory of the process does not make the Toscan wine tasta 
more deHciously. The contadini hospitably offered Kenyon 
a sample of the new liquor, that had already stood fermenting 
for a day or two. He had trìed a similar draught, however, 
in years past, and was little indined to make proof of it 
again ; for he knew that it would be a sour and bitter juice, 
a wine of woe and tribulation, and that, the more a man 
drìnka of such lìquor, the sadder he is likely to be. 

The scene remìnded the sculptor of our New England 
▼intagesi wheie the big piles of golden and rosy apples lie 
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•under the orchard trees, in the mild^ autumnal sunshine ; ^nd 
the creaking cider-mill, set in motion by a circumgyratory 
horse, is ali a-gush with the Inscious juice. To speak 
franklj, the cider-making ìs the more picturesque sight of 
the two, and the new sweet cider an infinitelj better drink 
than the ordinar^, unripe Tuscan wine. Such as it is, how- 
ever, the latter fills thousands upon thousands of^small, fiat 
barrels, and, stili growing thinner and sharper, loses the little 
life it had as wine, and becomes apotheosized as a more 
praiseworthj vinegar. 

Yet ali these vineyard scenes, and the processes connected 
with the culture of the grape, had a flavour of poetry about 
them. The toil that produces those kindly gifts of nature 
which are not the substance of life, but its luxury, is imlike 
other toil. We are inclined to fancy that it does not bend 
the sturdy frame and stifien the overwrought muscles, lìke 
the labour that is devoted in sad, hard earnest to raise graìn 
for sour bread. Certainly, the sunbumt young men and 
dark-cheeked laughing girls, who weeded the rich acres of 
Monte Beni, might well, enough have passed for inhabitants 
of an unsophisticated Arcadia. Later in the season, when 
the true vintage-time should come, and the wine of Sunshine 
gush ìnto the vats, it was hardly too wild a dream that 
Bacchus himself might revisit the haunts which he loved of 
old. But, alas I where now would he find the Faun with 
whom we see him consorting in so many an antique group ? 

Donatello's remorseful anguish saddened this primitive and 
delightful life. Kenyon had a pain of his own, moreover, 
although not ali a pain, in the never quiet, never satisfied 
yearning of his heart towards Hilda. He was authorized to 
use little freedom towards that shy maiden, even in his 
visions ; so that he almost reproached himself when some- 
times his imagination pictured in detail the sweet years that 
they might spend together, in a retreat like this. It had just 
that rarest quality of remoteness from the actual and ordinary 
world — ^a remoteness through which ali delights might visit 
,them freely, sifted from ali troubles — ^which lovers so reason- 
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ably insist upoti, in their ideal arrangementa fbr a happy 
union. It is possible, indeed, tkat even Donaitello's' grief 
and Eenyon^fl pale, sunless a^ction, lent a charm to Monte 
Beni, which it would not bave retained amid a more re- 
dundant joyousness. The sculptor strayed amid ita vine- 
yards and orchards, its della and tangled shrubberiesv with 
some what 'the sensations of an adventurer who should find bis 
way to the site of ancient Eden, and behold its loveliness 
througb the tram^arency of that gloom which has been 
brooding over those haunts of innocence ever since the fall. 
Adam saw it in a brighter stmshine, but never knew the 
Bhade of pensive beauty which Eden won from hi» expulaion. 

It was in the decline of the afternoon that Kenyon returned 
from bis long, muaing ramble. Old Tomaso— between whom 
and himaelf, for aome time past, there had been a myaterioua 
understanding — met him in the entrance hall, and drew him 
a little aaìde. 

" The signorina would speak with you," he whiapered. 

" In the chapel ? ** aaked the sculptor, 

"No; in the aaloon beyond it," answered the butler; "the 
entrance — ^you once saw the signorina appear through it— ia 
near the aitar, hidden behind the tapeatry." 

Kenyon lost no time in obeying the aummona. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE MABBLE SALOON. 



In an old Tuscan villa, a chapel ordinarily makea one among 
the numeroua apartmenta ; though it often happena that the 
door ia permanently cloaed, the key lost, and the place lefl to 
itaelf, in dusty aanctity, like that chamber in man^a heart 
where he hidea bis religìous awe. Thia waa very much the 
caae with the chapel of Monte Beni, One rainy day, how- 
ever, in hia vanderinga through the great,. intricate house. 
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Kenyon had unexpectedly found bis way into it, and been 
impressed by its solemn aspect. The arcbed Windows, bigb 
upward in the wall, and darkened with dust and cobweb, 
threw down a dim light that showed the aitar, with a pictiire 
of a martyrdom above, and some tali tapers ranged before it. 
They had apparently been lighted, and burned an hour or 
two, and been extinguished perhaps half a century before. 
The marble vase at the entrance held some hardened mud at 
the bottom, accruing from the dust that had settled in it 
during the graduai evaporation of the holy water; and a 
spider (being an insect that delights in pointing the moral of 
desolation and neglect) had taken pains to weave a prodi- 
gìously thick tissue across the circular brim. An old family 
banner, tattered by the moths, drooped from the vaulted 
roo£ In niches, there were some mediaeval busts of Dona- 
telWs forgotten ancestry ; and among them, it mìght be, the 
forlorn visage of that hapless knight between whom and the 
fonntain-nymph had occurred sudi tender love passages. 

Throughout ali the jovial prosperity of Monte Beni, this 
one spot within the domestic walls had kept itself silent, 
Btem, and sad. When the individuai or the family retired 
from song and mirth, they bere sought those realities which 
men do not invite their festive associates to share. And bere, 
on the occasion above refeired to, the sculptor had discovered 
— accidentally, so far as he was concerned, though with a 
purpose on her part — ^that there was a guest under Dona- 
tello^s roof, whose presence the coimt did not suspect. An 
interview had since taken place, and he was now summoned 
to another. 

He crossed the chapel, in compliance with Tomaso's in* 
structiona, and, passing through the side entrance, found 
himself in a saloon, of no great size, but more magnificent 
than he had eupposed the villa to contain. As it was vacant, 
Kenyon had leisure to pace it once or twice, and examine it 
with a careless sort of scrutiny, before any person appeared. 

This beautiful hall was floored with rich marbles, in artis- 
tically arranged figures and compartments. The walls, like^ 
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wùe, were almost entirely cased in marble of various kinds, 
the prevalent variety beÌDg giallo antico, intermixed with 
verde antique, and others eqnallj precious. The splendour 
of the giallo antico, however, was what gave character to the 
saloon ; and the large and deep niches, appareìitlj intended 
for fìill-length statues, along the walls, were lined with the 
same costlj material. Without visiting Italj, one can have 
no idea of the beauty and magnificence that are produoed by 
these fittings-up of polished marble. Without such expe- 
rìence,>indeed, we do not even know what marble means, in 
any sense, save as the white limestone of which we carve our 
mantel-pieces. This rich hall of Monte Beni, moreover, was 
adomed, at its upper end, with two pillars that seemed to 
consist of orientai alabaster; and wherever there was a space 
vacant of precious and variegated marble, it was fi-escoed 
with omaments in arabesque. Above, there was a coved and 
yaulted ceiling, glowing with pictured scenes, which affected 
Kenyon with a vague sense of splendour, without his twìsting 
his neck to gaze at them. 

It is one of the special excellences of such a saloon of 
polished and richly coloured marble, that decay can nerer 
tamish it. Until the house crumbles down upon it, it shinea 
indestructibly, and with a little dusting looks just as brilliant 
in its three hundredth year as the day afler the final slab of 
giallo antico was fitted into the wall. To the sculptor, at this 
first yiew òf it, it seemed a hall where the sun was magically 
imprisoned, and must always shine. He anticipated Mirìam^s 
entrance, arrayed in queenly robes, and beaming with eren 
more than the singular beauty that had heretofore distin* 
guished her. 

While this thought was passing through his mind, the pil- 
lared door at the upper end of the saloon was partly opened, 
and Miriam appeared. She was very pale, and dressed in 
deep mouming. As she advanced towards the sculptor, the 
feebleness of her step was so apparent that he made baste 
to meet her, apprehending that she might sink down on the 
marble floor, without the instant support of his arm. 
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But, wìth a gleam of her naturai self-reliaDce^ she declined 
bis aid, and, afler touching her cold band to bis, went and 
sat down on one of tbe cusbioned divans tbat were ranged 
against tbe wall. 

" You are very ili, Miriam l " said Kenyon, mucb sbocked 
at ber appearance. " I bad not tbougbt of tbis." 

" No; not so ili as I seem to you," sbe answered; adding 
despondently, " yet I am ili enougb, I belieye, to die, unless 
some cbange speedily occurs." 

" Wbat tben is your disorder ?" asked tbe sculptor; " and 
wbat tbe remedy ? " 

" Tbe disorder ! " repeated Miriam. " Tbere is none tbat 
I know of, save too mucb life and strengtb, witbout a purpose 
for one or tbe otber. It is isj too redundant energy tbat Ì3 
slowly-— or perbaps rapidly — wearing me away, because I can 
apply it to no use. Tbe object, wbicb I am bound to con- 
sider my only one on eartb, fails me utterly. Tbe sacrifice 
wbicb I yeam to make of myself, my bopes, my everytbing, 
is coldly put aside. Notbing is lefk for me but to brood, 
brood, brood, ali day, ali nigbt, in unprofitable longings and 
repinings." 

" Tbis Ì8 very sad, Miriam," said Kenyon. 

" Ay, indeed ; I fancy so," sbe replied, witb a sbort, un- 
natural laugb. 

" Witb ali your activity of mind," resumed be, " so fatile 
in plans as I bave known you, can you imagine no metbod of 
bringing your resources into play ? " 

" My mind is not active any longer," answered Miriam, in 
a cold, indifierent tone. ^' It deals witb one tbougbt and no 
more. One recollection paralyzes it. It is not remorse ; do 
not tbink it ! I put myself out of tbe question, and feei 
neitber regret nor penitence on my own bebalf. But wbat 
benumbs me — wbat robs me of ali power — it is no secret for 
a woman to teli a man, yet I care not tbougb you know it — 
ìs tbe certainty tbat I am, and must eyer be, an object of 
borror in Donatello's sigbt." 

Tbe sculptor — a young man, and cberisbing a love wbicb 
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insulated him from the wild experiences which some men 
gather — ^was startled to perceive how Miriam's rich, iU-regu- 
lated nature impelled ber to fling herself, conscìence and 'ali, 
on one passion, the object of which intellectually seemed far 
beneath ber. 

" How bave you obtained the certaintj of which you 
speak?'* asked he, after a pause. 

" Oh, by a aure token," said Miriam; " a'gesture, merely; 
a sbuddcr, a cold sbìver tbat ran through him one sunnj 
moming when bis band bappened to touch mine 1 But it waa 
enough." 

** I firmly believe, Miriam," said the sculptor, *^ tbat he 
loves you stili." 

She started, and a flusb of colour carne tremuloualy over 
the paleness of ber check. 

" Yes," repeated Kenyon, " if my interest in Donatello — 
and in yourself, Miriam — endows me with any true insight, 
he not only loves you stili, but with a force and depth propor* 
tioned to the stronger grasp of bis faculties, in their new 
development." 

^^ Do not deceive me," said Miriam, growing pale again. 

" Not for the world 1" replied Kenyon. " Here is what I 
take to be the truth. There was an interval, no doubt, when 
the horror of some calamity, which I need not sbape out in 
my conjectures, threw Donatello into a stupor of mystery. 
Connected with the first shock there was an intolerable pain 
and shuddering repugnance attaching tbemselves to ali the 
circumstances and surroundings of the event tbat so terribly 
affected him. Was bis dearest friend involved within the 
horror of tbat moment, he would shrink from ber as he shrank 
most of ali from bimseE But as bis mind roused itself — 
as it rose to a bigher life than be bad bitherto experienced 
— ^whatever bad been true and permanent within him re- 
vived by the selfsame impulse. So bas it been with bis love." 

^^ But, surely," said Miriam, ^^ he knows tbat I am bere ! 
Why, then, except tbat I am odious to him, does be not bid 
me welcome? " 
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" He is, I believe, aware of your presence bere," answered 
the sculptor. '^ Your song, a night or two ago, must have 
revealed it to him, and, in truth, I had fancied that there was 
already a consciousness of it in his mind. But, the more 
pasaionatelj he longs for your society, the more religiously 
he deems himself bound to avoid it. The idea of a life- 
long penance has taken strong possession of Donatello. 
He gropes blindly . about him for some method of sharp 
self-torture, and finds, of course, no other so efficacious as 
this." 

'^ But he loves me," repeated Miriam, in a low voice, to 
herself. " Yes ; he loves me 1 " 

It was strange to observe the womanly sofhiess that carne 
over ber, as she admitted that comfort into hnr bosom. The 
cold, unnatural indifference of ber manner, a kind of frozen 
passionateness, which had shocked and chilled the sculptor, 
disappeared. She blushed, and turned away ber eyes, know- 
ing that there was more surprise and joy in their dewy 
glances, than any man save one ought to detect there. 

^^ In other respects," she inquired at length, ^^ is he much 
changed ? " 

" A wonderful process is going forward in Donatello*s 
mind," answered the sculptor. " The germs of faculties 
that have beretofore slept are fast springing into activity. 
The world of thought is disclosing itself to his inward sight. 
'He startles me, at times, with his perception of deep truths; 
and, quite as ofben, it must be owned, he compels me to 
smile by the intermixture of bis former simplicity with a 
new intelligence. But, he is bewildered with the revelations 
that each day brings. Out of his bitter agony, a soul and 
intellect, I couid almost say, have been inspired into him." 

" Ah, I could help him bere 1 " cried Miriam, clasping ber 
hands. *^ And how sweet a toil to bend and adapt my whole 
nature to do him good ! To instruct, to elevate, to enrich 
his mind with the wealth that would flow in upon me, had 
I such a motive for acquiring it I Who else can perform 
the task? Who else has the tender sympathy which he 

16 
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require»? Wbo else, save onlj me — a woman, a sharer in 
the sanie dread secret, a partaker in one identical gailt — 
could meet him ob sach terme of intimate eqnalitj aa the 
case demanda? With this object before me, I might feel a 
rìght to live ! Wìthont it, it is a shame for me to have lived 
so long.^ 

" I fuUy agree with yon," said Kenyon, " that your trae 
place ia by his side.** 

^ Sarely it is," replied Miriam. ** If Donatello is entitled 
to anght on earth, it is to my complete self-sacrifice for his 
sake. It does not weaken his claim, methinks, that my only 
prospect of happiness— a fearful ward, however — lies in the 
good that may accrue to him from our intercourse. Bnt he 
rejects me I He will not listen to the whìsper of his heart, 
tellìng him that she, most wretched, who beguiled him into 
cvil, might guide him to a higher innocence than that from 
which he fell. How is this first great difficulty to be obviated ? " 

'^ It lies at your own option, Miriam, to do away the 
obstacle, at any moment," remarked the sculptor. ^' It is bnt 
to ascend Donatello^s tower, and you will meet him there, 
under the eye of God." 

" I dare not," answered Miriam. "No; I dare not I" 

« Do you fear," asked the sculptor, " the dread eye-witness 
whom I have named ? " 

" No; for, as far as I can see into that cloudy and inserii- 
table thing, my heart, it has none but pure motives," replied 
Miriam. " But, my friend, you little know what a weak, or 
what a strong creature, a woman is ! I fear not Heaven, in 
this case at least, but — shall I confess it ? — ^I am greatly in 
dread of Donatello. Once, he shuddered at my touch. If he 
shudder once again, or frown, I die 1" 

Kenyon could not but marvel at the subjection into which 
this proud and self-dependent woman had wilfully flung her- 
self, hanging her life upon the chance of an angry or favour- 
nble regard from a person who, a little while before, had 
pccmed the plaything of a moment. But, in Miriam's eyes, 
Donatello was always^ thenceforth, invested with the tragic 
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dignitj of their hour of crime; and, furthermorej the keen 
and deep insight, with which ber love endowed her, enabled 
her to know him far better than he could be known by 
ordinary observation. Beyond ali question, since she loved 
him so, there was a force in Donatello worthj of her respect 
and love. 

" You see my weakness," said Miriam, flinging out her 
hands, as a person does when a defect is acknowledged, and 
beyond remedy. " What I need, now, is an opportunity to 
show my strength. 

" It has occurred to me," Kenyon remarked, " that the 
time is come, when it may be desirable to remove Donatello 
froni the complete seclusion in which he buiies himself. He 
has struggled long enough with one idea. He now needs a 
variety of thought, which cannot be otherwise so readily sup- 
plied to him, as through the medium 'of a variety of scenes. 
His mind is awakened now; his heart, though fidi of pain, is 
no longer benumbed. They should have food and solace. 
If he linger here mach longer, I fear that he may sink back 
into a lethargy. The extreme excitability, which circum-» 
stances have imparted to his moral system, has its dangers 
and its advantages; it being one of the dangers, that an ob- 
durate scar may supervene upon its very tenderness. Soli- 
tude has done what it could for him ; now, for a while, let 
him be enticed into the outer world." 

" What is your pian, then ?" asked Miriam. 

" Simply," replied Kenyon, " to persuade Donatello to be 
my companion in a ramble among these hills and valleys. 
The little adventures and vicissitudes of travel will do him 
infinite good. After his recent profound experience, he will 
re-create the world by the new eyes with which he will 
regard it. He will escape, I hope, out of a mx)rbid life, and 
find his way into a healthy one." 

" And what is to be my part in this process ? " inquired 
Miriam, sadly, and not without jealousy. " You are taking 
him from me, and putting yourself^ and ali mannser of living 
interests, into the place which I ought to fili t" 

16—2 
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" It would rejoice me, Miriam, to yield the entire lespomi- 
bility of thia office to yooTBelf," answered the scnlptor. ** I do 
noi pretend to be the guide and connaellor whom Donatello 
needs ; for, to mention no other obstacle, I am a man, and 
between man and man there is always an insnperable golf. 
Thej can never qnite grasp each other's handg ; and therefore 
man never derivea any intimate help, any heart snatenance, 
from hÌ8 brolher man,bnt from woman — hismother, hi« sister, 
or hÌ8 vrìfe, Be Donatello'a friend at need, therefore, and 
moflt gladly will I resign him I" 

<' It Ì8 net kind to taunt me thns," said Miriam. ^* I bare 
told jou that I cannot do what you saggest, becaose I dare 
not.** 

"Well, then," rejoined the scnlptor, " see if there ia any 
poaaibility of adapting yonraclf to my acheme. The incidenta 
of a joumey oflen fling people together in the oddest, and 
therefore the most naturai way. Supposing you were to find 
yourself on the same route, a reunion with Donatello might 
enaue, and Providence bave a larger band in it than either 
ofua." 

'^ It Ì8 not a hopeful pian,** aaid Miriam, ahaking ber head, 
after a moment'a thought ; " yet I will not reject it without a 
trial. Only, in case it fail, bere ia a reaolution to which I 
bind myaelf, come what come may 1 You know the bronze 
statue of Pope Julius in the great aquare of Perugia? I 
remember standing in the shadow of that atatue one annny 
noontime and being impreaaed by ita patemal aspect, and 
fancying that a bleaaing fell upon me from ita outatretched 
liand. Ever aince, I bave had a auperstition — ^you will cali it 
ibolish, but sad and ill-fated persons always dream auch 
things<^ — that, if I waited long enough in tbat same spot, some 
good event would come to pass. Well, my friend, precisely a 
fortnight after you begin your tour — ^unless we sooner meet— - 
bring Donatello, at noon, to the base of the statue. You will 
find me there I" 

Eenyon assented to the propoaed arrangement, and, after 
some conversation reapecting bis contemplated line of traveli 
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pt^pared to take bis leave. As he met Mirìam's eyes, in bid- 
ding farewell, lie was surprised at the new, tender gladness 
tkat beamed out of them, and at the appearance of health and 
bloom, which, in this little while, had overspread ber face. 

" May I teli you, Miriam," said he, smiling, " that you are 
stili as beautiful as ever ? " 

" You bave a right to notice it," she replied, " for, ìf it be 
80, my faded bloom has been revived by the hopes you give 
me. Do you, then, think me beautiful ? I rejoice, most 
tnily. Beauty — if I possess it — ^shall be one of the instru- 
ments by which I will try to educate and elevate him, to 
whose good 1 solely dedicate myself." 

The sculptor had nearly reached the door, when, hearing 
ber cali him, he tumed back, and beheld Miriam stili standing 
where he had lefl her, in the magnificent hall which seemed 
only a fit setting for her beauty. She beckoned him to return. 

" You are a man of refined tastes," said she ; " more than 
that — a man of delicate sensibility. Now teli me frankly, and 
on your honour, bave I not shocked you many times during 
this interview by my betrayal of woman's cause, my lack of 
feminine modesty, my reckless, passionate, most indecorous 
avowal, that I live only in the life of one who perhaps scorns 
and sbudders at me ? '' 

Thus adjured, however difficult the point to which she 
brought him, the sculptor was not a man to swerve aside from 
the simple truth. 

"Miriam," replied he, "youexaggeratetheimpression made 
upon my mind ; but it has been painfìil, and somewhat of the 
character which you suppose." 

" I knew it," said Miriam, mournfully, and with no resent- 
ment. " What remains of my finer nature would bave told 
me so, even if it had not been perceptible in ali your manner. 
Well, my dear friend, when you go back to Rome, teli Hilda 
what ber severity has done I She was ali Womanhood to me; 
a-nd when she cast me oflP, I had no longer any terms to keep 
with the reSvìrves and decorums of my sex. Hilda has set me 
freel Pray teli her so, from Miriam, and thank her 1 ^ 
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CHAPTEB XXXn. 

SCEirSS BT THS WAT. 



WBSir li carne to the ponit of qnitting the repoaefiil ]i& of 
Monte Beni, tbe scnlptor waa noi withont regnia, and wonld 
wUìmgìj bare dreamed a little longer of the sweet paradise on 
earth that Hilda's presence tbere might make. Nerertheless, 
amid ali ito repose, he had begim to be sensible of a restlesB 
melancbolj, to which the caltivators of the ideal arts are more 
liable tban stnrdier men« On bis own part, therefore, and 
leaving Donatello out of the case, be wonld bave jndged it 
well to go. He made parting vinta to the legendarj dell, and 
to other delightful spots witb wbicb be had grown familiar; 
he clìmbed the tower again, and saw a snnset and a moonrìse 
over the great valley ; he drank, on the ève of bis departurei 
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tMie flask, and thea another, -of the Monte Beni Sanshme, and 
atored np its flavour in his memory, as the standard of yfhat ia 
exquisite in wine. These tliings acoomplìslied, Kenyon ìras 
ready for the joumey, 

Donatello had not very easily been stirred out of the pecu- 
Har sluggishness, which enthrals and bewitches melancholy 
people. He had offered merely a passive resistance, however, 
not an actìve one, to his friend'» schemes; and when the 
appointed hour carne, he yielded to the impulse which Kenyon 
lailed not to apply; and was started upon the joumey before 
he had made up his mind to undertake it. They wandered 
forth at large, like two knights-errant among the valleys, and 
the mountains, and ^e old mountain-towns of that picturesque 
and lovely region. Save to keep the appointment yntk 
Miriam, a fortnight thereafter, in the great square of Perugia, 
there was nothing more definite in the sculptor*s pian than 
that they should let themselves be blown hither and thither 
iike winged seeds, that mount upon each wandering breeze. 
Yet there was au idea of fatality ìmplied in the simile of the 
winged seeds, which did not altogether suit Kenyon*s fancy; 
for, if you look closely into the matter, it will be seen that 
whatever appears most vagrant, and utterly purposeless, turns 
out, in the end, to bave been impelled the most surely on a 
preordained and unarwerving track. Chance and change love 
to deal with men's settled plaas, not with their idle vagaries. 
If we desire unexpected and unimaginable events, we should 
contrive an iron framework, such as we fancy may compel the 
future to take one inevitable shape; then comes in the Unex- 
pected, and shatters our design in fragm^its. 

The travellers set forth on horseback, and purposed to per- 
form much of their aimless journeyings, under the moon, and 
in the cool of the moming or evening twilight; the mid-day 
sun, while summer had hardly begun to trai! its departing 
skirts over Tuscany, being atill too iervid to allow of noon- 
tide exposure. 

> For a while, they wandered in that same broad valley 
which Kenyon had viewed with such delight from the Monte 
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Beni tower. The Bculptor soon began to enjoj tlie idle 
activity of their new life, which the lapse of a day or two 
sufficed to establish ag a kìnd of system ; it is so naturai for 
mankind to be nomadìc, that a rery little taste of that primi- 
tive mode of ezistence subverts the settied habits of many 
preceding years. Kenyon's cares, and whaterer gloomy ideas 
before possessed him, seemed to be leil at Monte Beni, and 
were scarcely remembered by the time that its gray tower 
grew undistìnguìshable on the brown hill-side. His percep- 
tire facultiesy vhich had found little ezercise of late, amid so 
thoughtiid a way of life, became keen, and kept his eyes busy 
with a hundred agreeable things. 

He delighted in the picturesque bits of rustie character 
and manners, so little of which ever comes upon the sorface 
of our life at home. There, for example, were the old women, 
tending pigs or sheep by the wayside. As they followed the 
vagrant steps of their charge, these venerable ladies kept 
spinning yarn with that elsewhere forgotten oontrivance, the 
dÌ8ta£f; and so wrìnkled and stem-looking were they, that 
you might bare taken them for the Parcce, spinning the 
threads of human destiny. In contrast with their great- 
grandmothers were the children, leading goats of shaggy 
beard, tied by the horns, and letting them browse on branch 
and shrub. It is the fashion of Italy to add the petty 
industry of age and childhood to the sum of human toil. 
To the eyes of an observer from the western world, it was a 
strange spectacle to see sturdy, sunburnt creatures, in petti- 
coats, but otherwise manlike, toiling side by side with male 
labourers, in the rudest work of the fields. These sturdy 
women (if as such we must recognize them) wore the high- 
erowned, broad-brimmed hat of Tuscan Straw, the customary 
female head-apparel ; and, as every breeze blew back its 
breadth of brim, the sunshine constantly added depth to the 
brown glow of their cheeks. The elder sisterhood, however, 
set off their witch-like ugliness to the worst advantage with 
black felt hats, bequeathed them,. one would fancy, by their 
lon^-buried husbaads.. 
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Another ordinarj sìght, as sylvan as the aboye, and more 
agreeable, was a girl, hearing on her back a huge bnndle of 
green twigs and shrubs, or graas, intermixed with scarlet 
poppies and blue flowers ; the verdant burden being some- 
times of such size as to bidè the bearer*s figure, and seem a 
self-moving mass of fragrant bloom and verdure. Oftener, 
however, the bnndle reached only half-way down the back 
of the rustie nymph, leaving in sight her well-developed 
lower limbs, and the crooked knife, hanging behind her, with 
which she had been reaping this strange harvest sheaf. A 
pre-Raphaelite artist (he, for instance, who painted so mar- 
vellously a wind-swept heap of autumnal leaves) might find 
an admirable subject in one of these Tuscan girls, stepping 
with a free, erect, and graceful carriage. The miscellaneous 
herbage and tangled twigs and blossoms of her bundle, 
crowning her head (while her ruddy, comely face looks out 
between the hanging side festoons like a larger flower), would 
give the painter boundless scope for the minute delineation 
which he loves. 

Though mixed up with what was rude and earthlike, there 
was stili a remote, dreamlike, Arcadian charm, which is 
Bcarcely to be found in the daily toil of other lands. Among 
the pleasant features of the wayside were always the vines, 
clambering on fig-trees, or other sturdy trunks ; they wreathed 
themselves, in huge and rich festoons, from one tree to an- 
other, Buspending clusters of ripening, grapes in the interrai 
between. Under such careless mode of culture, the luxuriant 
vine is a lovelier spectacle than where it produces a more 
precious liquor, and is therefore more artificially restrained 
and trimmed. Nothing can be more picturesque than an old 
grape-vine, with almost a trunk of its own, clinging fast 
around its supporting tree. Nor does the picture lack its 
moral. You might twist it to more than one grave purpose, 
as you saw how the knotted, serpentine growth imprisoned 
within its strong embrace the friend that had supported its 
tender infancy; and how (as seemingly fiexible natures are 
prone to do) it converted the sturdier tree entirely to its own 
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sdfiflh ends, eztendìng its inniimerable arms on everj bough, 
aod permitting hardly a leaf to sproat ezcept its own. It 
occurred to Kenjon, that the enemies of the vine, in bis 
native land, mìght heze bave seen an emblem of the remorse- 
less gripe wbicb the babit of yinons enjojment lays upon its 
TÌctim, possessìog bim wbollj, and letting bim live no life 
bnt sncb as it bestows. 

The scene was not less characteristic when their patb led 
the two wanderers tbrongh some small ancient town. There, 
besides the pecnliarìties of present life, they saw tokens of the 
life that had long ago been lived and flung aside. The little 
town, snch as we see in onr mind^s eje, would bave its gate 
and its sorrounding walls, so ancient and massive that ages 
bad not suffieed to cmmble them away ; bnt in the lofly 
upper portion of the gateway, stili standing over the empty 
arch, where there was no looger a gate to sbut, there would 
be a dovecote, and peacefol doves for the only warders. 
Pumpkins lay ripening in the open chambers of the struc- 
ture. Then, as for the town-wall, on the outside an orchard 
extenda peacefully along its base, fui], not of apple-trees, bnt of 
those old humorists with gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, 
the olives. Houses bave been built upon the ramparts, or 
burrowed out of their ponderous foundation. Even the gray, 
martìal towers crowned with ruìned turrets, bave been con- 
verted into rustie babitations, from the Windows of which 
bang ears of Indian corn. At a door, that has been broken 
through the massive stone-work, where it was meant to be 
strongest, some contadini are winnowing grain. Small Win- 
dows, too, are pierced through the whole line of ancient 
Wall, so that it seems a row of dwellings with one con- 
tinuous front, built in a strange style of needless strength; 
but remnants of the old battlements and machicolations are 
interspersed with the homely chambers and earthen-tiled 
house-tops; and ali along its extent both grape-vines and 
rttnning flower-ebrubs are encouraged to clamber and sport 
over the roughnesses of its decay. 

Finallyi the long grass, intermized with weeds and wild- 
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flowers, waves on the uppermost height of the shatteired 
rampart ; and it is exceedingly pleasant in the golden sun- 
shine of the afternoon to behold the warlike precinct so 
friendly in its old days, and so overgrown with rural peace. 
In its guard-rooms, its prison chambers, and scooped out of 
its ponderous breadth, there are dwellings now-a-days where 
happy human lives are spent. Human parents and broods 
of children nestle in them, even as the swallows nestle in the 
little cievices along the broken summit of the wall. 

Passing through the gateway of thìs same little town, chal- 
lenged only by those watchful sentinels, the pigeons, we find 
ourselves in a long narrow Street, paved from side to side 
with flag-stones, in the old Roman fashion. Nothing can 
exceed the grim ugliness of the houses, most of which are 
three or four stories high, stone-built, gray, dilapidated, or 
half covered with plas ter in patches, and contig'ious ali along 
from end to end of the town. Nature, in the shape of tree, 
shrub, or grassy side-walk, is as much shut out from the one 
Street of the rustie village as from the heart of any swarming 
city. The dark and half-ruinous habitations, with their small 
Windows, many of which are drearily closed with wooden 
shutters, are but magnified hovels, piled story upon story, and 
squalid with the grime that successive ages bave lefb behind 
them. It would be a hideous scene to contemplate in a rainy 
day, or when no human life pervaded it. In the summer- 
noon, however, it possesses vivacity enough to keep itself 
cheerful ; for ali the within-doors of the village then bubbles 
over upon the flag-stones, or looks out from the smaU Win- 
dows, and from here and there a balcony. Some of the 
populace are at the butcher^s shop ; others are at the fountain, 
which gushes into a marble basin that resembles an antique 
sarcophagus. A tailor is sewing before his door, with a 
young priest seated sociably beside him ; a burly friar goes 
by with an empty wine-barrel on his head ; children are at 
play; women at their own doorsteps mend clothes, embroider, 
weave hats of Tuscan Straw, or twirl the distaff. Many 
idlers, meanwhile, strolling from one group to another, let the 
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warm day slide by in the sweet, interminable task i f doing 
nothing. 

From ali tbese people there comes a babblement that seems 
quite disproportioned to the number of tongues that make it. 
So many words are not uttered in a ^ew England village 
throughout the year— except it be at a politicai caucus or 
town-meeting — as are spoken bere, with no especial purpose, 
in a single daj. Neither so many words, nor so much 
laughter ; for people talk about nothing as if thej^ were 
terribly in eamest, and make merry at nothing, as if it were 
the best of ali possible jokes. In so long a time as they bave 
existed, and within such narrow precincts, tbese little walled 
towns are brought into a closeness of society that makes 
them but a larger household. AH the inhabitants are akin 
to each, and each to ali ; they assemble in the Street as their 
common saloon, and thus live and die in a familiarity of 
intercourse, such as never can be known where a village is 
open at either end, and ali ronndabout, and has ampie room 
within itself. 

Stuck up beside the door of one house, in this village 
Street, is a withered bough ; and, on a stone seat, just under 
the shadow of the bough, sìts a party of jolly drinkers, 
making proof of the new wine, or quaffing the old, as their 
often-tried and comfortable friend. Kenyon draws bridle 
bere (for the bough, or bush, is a symbol of the wine-shop 
at this day in Italy, as it was three hundred years ago in 
England) and calls for a goblet of the deep, mild purple juice, 
well diluted with water from the foimtain. The Sunshine of 
Monte Beni would be welcome now. Meanwhile, Donatello 
has ridden onward, but alights where a sbrino, with a bum- 
ing lamp before it, is built into the wall of an inn-stable. He 
kneels, and crosses himself, and mutters a brief prayer, with- 
out attracting notice from the passers by, many of whom are 
parenthetically devout, in a similar fashion. By this time 
the sculptor has drunk off bis wine-and-water, and our two 
travellers resumé their way, emerging from the oppoaite gate 
of the village- 
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Before them, agaìn, lies the broad valley, wìth a mìst so 
thinly scattered over it as to be perceptible only in the dis- 
tance, and most so in the nooks of the hills. Now that we 
have called it mist, it seems a mistake not rather to have 
called it sunshine ; the glorj of so much lìght being mingled 
with so little gloom, in the airj material of that vapour. Be 
it mist or sunshine, it adds a touch of ideal beauty to the 
scene, almost persuading the spectator that this valley and 
those hills are yisionary, because their visible atmosphere is 
so like the sabstance of a dream. 

Immediately about them, however, there were abundant 
tokens that the country was not really the paradise it looked 
to be, at a casual glance. Neither the wretched cottages nor 
the dreary farmhouses seemed to partake of the prosperity, 
with which so kindly a eli mate, and so fertile a portion of 
Mother Earth's bosom, should have filled them, one and ali. 
But, possibly, the peasant inhabitants do not exist in so grimy 
a poverty, and in homes so coinfortless, as a stranger, with 
his native ideas of those matters, would be likely to imagine. 
The Italians appéar to possess none of that emulative pride 
which we see in our New England viUages, where every 
householder, according to his taste and means, endeavours to 
make his homestead an omament to the grassy and elm- 
shadowed wayside. In Italy there are no neat doorsteps and 
thresholds ; no pleasant, vine-sheltered porches ; none of those 
grass-plots or smoothly-shom lawns, which hospitably invite 
the imagination into the sweet domestic interiors of English 
life. Everything, however sunny and luxuriant may be the 
scene around, is especially disheartening in the immediate 
neighbourhood of an Italian home. 

An artist, it is true, might often thank his stars for those 
old houses, so picturesquely time-stained, and with the 
plaster falling in blotches from the ancient brickwork. The 
prison-like, iron-barred Windows, and the wide-arched, dis- 
mal entrance, admitting on one hand to the stable, on the 
other to the kitchen, might impress him as far better worth 
his pencil than the newly painted pine boxes, in which — ^if 
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he be an American — ^his countijmen live and thrive. But 
there ìa reason to suspect tbat a people are waning to decaj 
and ruin the moment that theìr life becomes fascinating either 
in the poet^s imagination or the painter^s eye. 

As usuai on Italian waysides, the wanderers passed great 
black crosses, hung with ali the instruments of the sacred 
agonj and passion; there were the crown of thorns, the 
hammer and nails, the pincers, the spear, the sponge; and 
perched over the whole, the cock that crowed to Saint Peter*8 
remorseful conscience. Thus, while the fertile scene showed 
the never-failing beneficence of the Creator towards man in 
bis transitory state, these symbols reminded each wajfarer of 
the Saviour^s infinitely greater love for him as an immortai 
spirit. Beholding these consecrated stations, the idea seemed 
to strike Donatello of converting theotherwise aimless joumey 
into a penitential pilgrimage. At each of them he alighted to 
kneel and kiss the cross, and humbly press bis forehead 
against its foot ; and this so invariably, that the sculptor soon 
learned to draw bridle of bis own accord. It may be, too, 
heretic as he was, that Kenyon likewise put up a prayer, 
rendered more fervent by the symbols before bis eyesj for the 
peace of bis friend's conscience, and the pardon of the sin that 
so oppressed him. 

Not only at the crosses did Donatello kneel, but at each of 
the many sbrines, where the blessed Virgin in fresco — faded 
with sunshine and half ivashed out with sbowers — looked 
benignly at ber worshipper; or where she was represented 
in a wooden image, or a bas-relief of plaster or marble, as 
accord ed with the means of the devout person who built, or 
restored from a mediceval antiquity, these places of wayside 
worship. They were everywhere ; under arched niches, or 
in little pent-bouses with a brick tiled roof, just large enovgh 
to shelter them ; or perhaps in some bit of old Roman masonry, 
the founders of which had died before the Advent ; or in the 
Wall of a country inn or farmhouse, or at the midway point of 
a bridge, or in the shallow cavity of a naturai rock, or high 
upward in the deep cuts of the road. It appeared to the 
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eculptor that Donatello prayed the more earnestly and the 
more hopefully at these shrines, because the mild face of the 
Madonna promìsed hini to intercede as a tender mother 
betwixt the poor culprit and the awfiilness of judgment. 

It was beautiful to observe, indeed, how tender was the 
8oul of man and woraan towards the Virgin mother, in 
recognition of the tenderness which, as their fàith taught 
them, she immortally cherishes towards ali human souls. In 
the wire-work screen, before each shrine, hung offerings of 
rosea, or whatever flower was sweetest and most seasonable; 
some already wilted and withered, some fresh with that very 
moming's dewdrops. Flowers there were, too, that, being 
artificial, never bloomed on earth, nor would ever fade. The 
thought occurred to Kenyon, that flower-pots with living plants 
might be set within the niches, or even that rose-trees, and ali 
kinds of flowering shrubs, might be reared under the shrines 
and taught to twine and wreath themselves around ; so that 
the Virgin should dwell within a bower of verdure, bloom, 
and fragrant freshness, symbolizing a homage perpetually new. 
There are many thinga in the religious customs of these 
people that seem good; many things, at least, that might be 
both good and beautiful, if the soul of goodness and the sense 
of beauty were as much alive in the Italians now as they must 
bave been when those customs were first imagined and 
adopted. But, instead of blossoms on the shnib, or freshly 
gathered, with the dewdrops on their leaves, their worship, 
now-a-days, is best symbolized by the artificial flower. 

The sculptor fancied, moreover (but perhaps it was his 
heresy that suggested the idea), that it would be of happy 
influence to place a comfortable and shady seat beneath every 
wayside shrine. Then, the weary and sun-scorched travellei, 
while resting himself under her protecting shadow, might 
thank the Virgin for her hospitality. Nor, perohance, were 
he to regale himself, even in such a consecrated spot, with the 
fragrance of a pipe, would it rise to heaven more oflPensively 
than the smoke of priestly incense. We do ourselves wrong, 
and too meanly estimate the Holiness above us, when we deem 
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that any act or enjoyment, good in itself, ia not good to do 
religiously. 

Whatever may be the iniqui ties of the papal «ystem, it was 
a yrìse and lovely sentimenti that set up the frequent shiine 
and cross along the roadside. No wayfarer, bent on what- 
ever worldly errand, can fail to be reminded, at every mile 
or two, that this ìs not the business which most concerns 
him. The pleasure-seeker is silently admonished to look 
heavenward for a joy infinitely greater than he now possesses. 
The wretch in temptation beholds the cross, and is wamed, 
that if he yield, the Saviour's agony for his sake will hare 
been endured in rain. The stubbom criminal, whose heart 
has long been like a stone, feels it throb anew with dread 
and hope ; and our poor Donatello, as he went kneeling from 
shrine to cross, and from cross to shrine, doubtless found 
an efficacy in these symbois that helped him towards a higher 
penitence. 

Whether the young Count of Monte Beni noticed the fact, 
or no, there was more than one incident of their joumey 
that led Kenyon to believe, that they were attended, or 
closely foUowed, or preceded, near at hand, by some one who 
took an interest in their motions. As it were, the step, the 
sweeping garment, the faintly heard breath, of an invisible 
companion, was beside them, as they went on their way. It 
was like a dream that had strayed out of their slumber 
and was haunting them in the daytime, when its shadowy 
substance could have neither density nor outline, in the 
too obtnisive light. After sunset, it grew a little more 
distinct. 

" On the left of that last shrine," asked the sculptor, as 
they rode, under the moon, " did you observe the figure of a 
woman kneeling, with her face hidden in ber hands ? " 

"I never looked that way," replied Donatello. "I was 
saying my own prayer. It was some penitent, perchance. 
May the Blessed Virgin be the more gracious to the poor 80ul| 
because she is a woman." 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

PICTURED WINDOWS. 

After wide wanderings through the valley, the two travel- 

^ lers directed their course towards its boundary of hills. Here, 

the naturai sceneiy and men's modifications of it immediately 
took a diflPerent aspect from that of the fertile and smiling 
plain. Not unfrequently there was a convent on the hillside ; 
or, on some insulated promontory, a ruined castle, once the 
den of a robber chieftain, who was accustomed to dash down 

I from his commandìng height upon the road that wound 

I below. For ages back, the old fortress had been flinging 

down its crumbling ramparts, stone by stone, towards the 
grimy village at its foot. 

Their road wound onward among the hills, which rose 
steep and lofty from the scanty level space that lay between 
them. They continuaUy thrust their great bulks before the 

m wayfarers, as if grimly resolute to forbid their passage, or 

j closed abruptly behind them, when they stili dared to pro- 

ceed. A gigantic hill would set its foot right down before 

I them, and only at the last moment would grudgingly with- 

draw it, just far enough to let them creep towards another 

\ obstacle. Adown these rough heights were visible the dry 

tracks of many a mountain-torrent, that had lived a life too 
fierce and passionate to be a long one. Or, perhaps, a stream 
was yet hurrying shyly along the edge of a far wider bed of 
pebbles and shelving rock than it seemed to need, though not 
too wide for the swoUen rage of which this shy rivulet was 
capable. A stone bridge bestrode it, the ponderous arches 

, of which were upheld and rendered indestructible by the 

weight of the very stones that threat^ned to crush them 

I down. Old Roman toil was perceptible in the foundations of 

that massive bridge ; the first weight that it ever bore was 

1 that of an army of the Republic. 

\ Threading these defiles, they would arrive at some imme- 

morial city, crowning the high summit of a hill with its 

17 
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cathedra!, ita manj churches, and public edifices, ali of 
Golhic architecture. With no more level ground than a 
single piazza in the midst, the ancient town tumbled its 
crooked and nairow streets down the mountain side, through 
arched passages and bj steps of stone. The aspect of every- 
thing was awfully old; older, indeed, in its efiect on the 
imaginatìon, than Rome itself, because histoiy does not laj 
its finger on these forgotten edifices and teli us ali about 
their origin. Etruscan princes may bave dwelt in them. A 
thousand years, at ali events, would seem but a middle age 
for these structures. They are built of such huge, square 
stones, that their appearance of ponderous durability dis- 
tresses the beholder with the idea that they can never fall — 
never crumble away — never be less fit than now for human 
habitation. Many of them may once bave been palaces, and 
stili retain a squalid grandeur. But, gazing at them, we 
recognize how undesìrable it is to build the tabemacle of our 
brief lifetime out of permanent materials, and with a view to 
their being occupied by future generations. 

Ali towns should be made capable of purification by fire, or 
of decay, within each half century. Otherwise, they become 
the hereditary haunts of vermin and noisomeness, besides 
standing apart from the possi bility of such improvements as 
are constantly introduced into the rest of man's contrivances 
and accommodations. It is beautiful, no doubt, and exceed- 
ingly satisfactory to some of our naturai instincts, to imagine 
our far posterity dwelling under the same roof-tree as our- 
selves. Stili, when people insist on building indestructible 
houses, they incur, or their children do, a misfortune analt>- 
gous to that of the Sibyl, when she obtained the grievous boon 
of immortality. So, we may build almost immortai habita- 
tions, it is trae; but we cannot keep them from growing old, 
musty, unwholesome, dreary, full of death-scents, ghosts, and 
murder-stains ; in short, habitations such as one sees every- 
where in Italy, be they hovels or palaces. 

** You should go with me to my native country," observed 
the sculptor to Donatello. "In that fortimate land, each 
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getieratìon has only ita own sins and sorrows to bear. Here, 
it seems as if ali the weary and dreary Past were piled upon 
the back of the Present. If I were to lose my spiri ts in this 
country — if I were to suffer any heavy misfortune here — 
methinks it would be impossible to stand up against it, under 
such adverse influences." 

^ The sky itself is an old roof, now," answered the count ; 
'^ and, no doubt, the sins of mankind bave made it gloomier 
than it used to be." 

" Oh, my poor Faun," thought Kenyon to himself, " how 
art thou changed ! " 

A city, like this of which we speak, seems a sort of stony 
growth out of the hill-side, or a fossilized town ; so ancient 
and strange it looks, without enough of life and juiciness in it 
to be any longer susceptible of decay. An earthquake would 
afford it the only chance of being ruined, beyond its present 
min. 

Yet, though dead to ali the purposes for which we live to^ 
day, the place has its glorious recollections, and not merely 
rude and warlike ones, but those of brighter and milder 
triumphs, the fruits of which we stili enjoy. Italy pan count 
several of these lifeless towns which, four or fi ve hundred 
years ago, were each the birthplace of its own school of art: 
nor bave they yet forgotten to be proud of the dark, old 
pictures, and the faded frescoes, the pristine beauty of which 
was a light and gladness to the world. But now, uuless one 
happens to be a painter, these famous works make us mìserably 
desperate, They are poor, dim ghosts of what, when Giotto 
or Cimabue first created them, threw a splendour along the 
stately aisles ; so far gone towards nothingness, in our day, 
that scarcely a hint of design or expressiwi can glimmer 
through the dusk. Those early artists did well to paint their 
frescoes. Glowing on the church walls, they might be looked 
upon as symbols of the living spirit that made Catholicism a 
true religion, and that glorified it as long as it retained a 
genuine life ; they filled the transepts with a radiant throng of 
saints and angels, and threw around the high aitar a faint 

17—2 
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reflectioB — as mncli as mortak oould see, or bear — of a 
Dìviner Presence. But now that thfi eolours are «o wretch- 
eàìy bedimmed — now that blotches of plastered wall dot the 
frescoes ali over^ like a meaa reality thnieting ìtself tbrongh 
life^s brìghtest illusions — ^the next beat artist to Cimabue, or 
Giotto, or Ghirlandaio, or Pinturicchio, will be he that shall 
reverently cover their mined masterpiecefl with wliitewash I 

Kenyon, howeyer, being an eamest student and «ritic of 
Art, lingered long before these pathetic relics ; and Donatello, 
in his present phase of peuitence, thought no timespent amiss 
while he could be kneeling before an aitar. Whenever they 
found a cathedral therefore, or a Gothic church, the two 
travellers were of one miud to enter it. In some of these holy 
«dìfìces th^ saw pictures that time had not dimmed nor injured 
in the least, thoxigh .they perhaps belonged to as old a school 
of Art as any that weré perishing around them. These were 
the painted Windows ; and as often as he gazed at them the 
jculptor blessed the mediceval time, and its gorgeous eon- 
trivances.of splendour; for surely the skill of man has ne^er 
accomplished, nor his mind imagined, any otber beauty or 
glory worthy »to be -compared with these. 

It is the special .excellenc£ of pictured glass, that the lighit 
which falls merely on the outside of other pictures is bere 
interfused throughout the wdrk ; it illuminates the design, 
ma investa it with a living radiance ; and in requital the un- 
fadìng .eolours transmute the common daylight into a miracle 
•of richness and glory in its paasage through the heaveuly 
•substance of the blessed and angelic shapes which throng the 
high-arched window. 

^'It is a woeful ,thing I" cried Kenyon, while one of these 
frail, yet enduhng and fadeless pictures threw its hues on hÌ6 
face, and on the pav^ement of the church around him^-— '^ a 
sad necessity that any jCliristian soul should pass from eardì 
without once «eeing an antique painted window, with the 
bright Italian sunshine giowing through iti There is no 
«other such trae symbol of the glories of the better world, 
«vhere a cclcstial radiancn will be inherent in ali things and 
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^rsòns, and render eac& continually transparent to the sighi 
ofaU;* 

" But what a horror it would be," said Donatello, sadly, 
" if there were a soul among them through whieh the light 
could not be transfused." 

" Yes; and perhaps this is to be the punishment of sin,*' 
replied the sculptor; " not that it shall be made evid«nt to 
the universe, which can profit nothing by such knoivledge, 
but that it shall insulate the sinner from ali sweet society by 
rendering him inapermeable to light, and, therefore, unrecog- 
nizable in the abode of heavenly simplicity and truth. Then, 
what remains for him but the dreariness of infinite and eternai 
solitàide," 

" That would be a horrible destiny, indeed ! " said Do- 
natello. 

His Toice, as he spoke the words, had a hollow and dreary 
cadence, as if he anticipated some such £:ozen solitude for him- 
self. A figure in a dark robe was lurking in the obscurity 
of a side-chapel dose by, and made an impulsive movement 
forv/ard, but hesitated as Donatello spoke again. 

"But there might be a more miserable torture than to be 
solitary for ever," said he. " Think of having a single com- 
panion in etemity, and instead of finding any consolation, or 
at ali events variety of torture, to see your own weary, 
weary sin repeated in that inseparable soul.** 

" I think, my dear count, you have ne ver read Dante," 
observed Kenyon. " That idea is somewhat in his« style, but 
I cannot help regretting that it carne into your mind just 
then." 

The dark-robed figure had shrunk back, and wa» quite lost 
to sight among the shadows of the chapel. 

"There was an English poet," resumed Kenyon, tuming 
again towards the window, " who speaks of the *dim, religious 
light,' transmitted through painted glass. I always admired 
this richly descriptive phrase; but, though he was once in 
Italy, I question whether Milton ever saw any but the dingy 
pictures in the dusty Windows of English cathedrals, impep* 
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fectlj 0liown hy the gray English dajlight. He wonld ém 
have ìlluminated that word, ' dim/ wìth some epithet thak 
Bhould not chase awaj the dimness, jet shoold make it glow 
like a millìon of rubies, sapphires, emeraids, and topazes. Is 
it not 80 with yonder window ? The pictures are most bril- 
liant in themselves, yet dim with tendemess and reverence, 
because God himBelf is shining through them." 

" The pictures fili me with emotion, but not such as yoa 
seem to experience/* said Donatello. '^I tremble at these 
awful saints ; and, most of ali, at the figure above them. He 
glows with divine wrath I " 

" My dear friend," exclaimed Kenyon, " how strangely 
your eyes have transmuted the expression of the figure 1 It 
is divine love, not wrath." 

" To my eyes," said Donatello, stubbornly, " it is wrath, 
not love ! Each must interpret for himself ! " 

The friends lefl the church, and, looking up from the exte- 
rior, at the window which they had just been contemplating 
within, nothing was visible but the merest outline of dusky 
shapes. Neitber the individuai likeness of saint, angel, nor 
Saviour, and far less the combined scherno and purport of the 
picture, could any wise be made out. That miracle of radiant 
art, thus viewed, was nothing better than an incomprehensible 
obscurity, without a gleam of beauty to induce the beholder 
to attempt unravelling it. 

" AH this," thought the sculptor, " is a most forcible em- 
blem of the different aspect of religious truth and sacred 
story, as viewed from the warm interior of belief, or from its 
cold and dreary outside. Christian faith is a grand cathedral, 
with divinely pictured Windows. Standing without, you see 
no glory, nor can possibly imagine any ; standing within, 
every ray of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable splen- 
dours." 

Ader Kenyon and Donatello emerged from the church, 
however, they had better opportunity for acts of charity and 
mercy than for religious contemplation ; being immediately 
•urrounded by a swarm of beggars, who are the present 
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possessors of Italj, and sKare the spoil of the stranger with 
the fleas and mosquitoes, their formidable aliies. These pesta 
— ^the human ones — ^had hunted the two travellers at eveiy 
stage of their journej. From yillage to village ragged boys 
and girla kept almost under the horsea' feet ; hoaiy grand* 
sires and grandames caught giimpses of their approach, and 
hobbled to intercept them at some point of vantage ; blind 
men stared them out of countenance with their sightless orba; 
women held up their unwashed babiea; cripples displayed 
their wooden lega, their grievous acars, their dangling, bone- 
leas arms, their broken backs, their burden of a hump, or 
whatever infirmitj or deformity Providence had assigned 
them for an inheritance« On the highest mountain summit — 
in the most shadowy ravine — ^there was a beggar waiting for 
them. In one amali village, Kenyon had the curiosity to 
count nierely how many children were crying, whining, and 
bellowing ali at once for alms. They proved to be more than 
forty of as ragged and dirty little imps as any in the worid ; 
besides whom ali the wrinkled matrons, and most of the 
yillage maids, and not a few stalwart men, held out their 
banda grimly, piteously, or smilingly, in the forlom hope ot 
whatever trifie of coin might remain in pockets already so 
fearfiilly taxed. Had they been permitted, they would gladly 
bave knelt down and worshipped the travellers, and bave 
cursed them, without rising from their kneea, if the expected 
boon failed to be awarded. 

Yet they were not so miserably poor but that the grown 
people kept houses over their heads. In the way of food, 
they had, at least, vegetables in their little gardens, pigs and 
chickens to kill, eggs to fry into omelets with oil, wine to 
drink, and many other things to make life comfortable. As 
for the children, when no more small coin appeared to be 
forthcoming, they began to laugh and play, and tum heels 
over head, showing themselves jolly and vivacious brats, and 
evidently as well fed as needs be. The truth is, the Italian 
peasantry look upon strangers as the almoners of Providence, 
and therefore feel no more shame in asking and receiving 
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alma, than in availing themselves of providential botmties in 
whatever other form. 

In accordance with Hìs nature, Donatello was always ex- 
ceedìngly cbaritable to tliese ragged battalions, and appeared 
to derive a certain consolation from the prayers which many 
of thera put up in his behalf. In Italy a copper coin of 
minute value will often make ali the difference between a 
vindictive curse— death by apoplexy being the favourite one 
— ^mumbled in an old witch^s toothless jaws, and a prayer 
from the same lips, so eamest that it would seem to reward 
the charitable soni with at least a puff of grateful breath to 
help him heayenward. Good wishes being so cheap, though 
possibly not very efficacious, and anathemas so excseedingly 
bitter — even if the greater portion of their poison remain in 
the mouth that utters them — ^it may be wisc to expend some 
reasonable amount in the purchase of the fbrmer. Donatello 
invariably did so ; and as he distributed his alms under the 
pictured window, of which we bave been speaking, no lese 
than seven ancient women lifled their hands and besought 
blessings on his head. 

'< Come,*' saìd the sculptor, rejoicing at the happier ex- 
pression which he saw in his friend's face, '^ I think your 
steed will not stumble with you to-day. Each of these old 
dames looks as much like Horace's Atra Cura as can well be 
conceived ; but, though there are seven of them, they will 
make your burden on horseback lighter instead of heavier." 

" Are we to ride fiir ?" asked the count. 

" A tolerable journey betwixt now and to-morrow noon," 
Eenyon replied ; '< for, at that hour, I purpose to be standing 
by the Pope's statue in the great square of Perugia." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MARKET-DAT IN PERUOIA. 

Perugia, on ita lofty hill-top, was reached by the two tra- 
yellers before the sun had quite kissed away the early fresh* 
ness of the moming. Since midnìght, there had been a heayy 
raìn, bringing infinite re&eshment to the scene of verdure and 
fertility amid whìch this ancient civilization stands ; insomuch 
that Kenyon ioitered, when they carne to the gray city-wall, 
and was loth to giye up the prospect of the sunny wildemess 
that lay below. It was as green as England, and bright as 
Italy alone. There was the wide valley, sweeping down and 
spreading away on ali sides from the weed-grown ramparts, 
and bounded afar by mountains, which lay asleep in the sun, 
with thin mists and silvery clouds floating about their heads 
by way of moming dreams. 

" It lacks stili two hours of noon," said the sculptor to his 
friend, as they stood under the arch of the gateway, waiting 
for their passports to be examined ; '^ will you come with me 
to see some admirable frescoes by Perugino ? There is a hall 
in the Exchange, of no great magnitude, but covered with 
what must have been — at the time it was painted — such 
magnificence and beauty as the world had not elsewhere to 
show." 

^' It depresses me to look at old frescoes," responded the 
eount ; ^ it is a pain, yet not enough of a pain to answer as a 
penance." 

^' Will you look at some pictures by Fra Angelico in the 
ehurch of San Domenico ? " asked Kenyon ; " they are full of 
religious sincerity. When one studies them faithfully, it is 
like holding a conversation about heavenly things with a 
tender and devout-minded man." 

" You have shown me some of Fra Angelico- s pictures^ I 
remember," answered Donatello ; *' his angela look as if they 
had never taken a flight out of heaven ; and his saints seem 
to have been bom saints, and always to have lived sa. Young 
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maidens, and ali innocent persona, I doubt not, maj find great 
delight and profit in looking at Buch holy pictures. But they 
are not for me.*' 

" Your criticism, I fancy, has great moral depth," replied 
Kenyon; ^' and I see in it the reason wby Hilda so bighly 
appreciates Fra Angelico's pictures. Well ; we mH let aU 
such matterà pass for to-day, and stroll about this fine old 
city till noon." 

They wandered to and fro, accordingly, and lost themselves 
among the strange, precipitate passages, which, in Perugia, 
are called streets. Some of them are like cavems, being 
arched ali over, and plunging down abruptly towards an 
unknown darkness ; which, when you have fathomed its 
depths, admits you to a daylight that you scarcely hoped to 
behold again. Here they met shabby men, and the care- 
worn wives and mothers of the people, some of whom guided 
children in leading-strings through those dim and antique 
thorough&res, where a hundred generations had passed before 
the little feet of to-day began to tread them. Thence they 
climbed up^rard again, and carne to the level plateau, on the 
summit of the hill, where are situated the grand piazza and 
the principal public edifìces. 

It happened to be market-day in Perugia. The great 
square, therefore, presented a far more vivacious spectacle 
than would have been witnessed in it at any other time of the 
week, though not so lively as to overcome the gray solemnity 
of the architectural portion of the scene. In the shadow of 
the cathedral and other old Gothic structures — seeking 
shelter from the sunshine that fell across the rest of the 
piazza — ^was a crowd of people, engaged as buyers or sellers 
in the petty traffic of a country fair. Bealera had erected 
booths and stalls on the pavement, and overspread them with 
Bcanty awnings, beneath which they stood, vociferously cry- 
ing their merchandise; such as shoes, hats and caps, yarn 
stookings, cheap jewellery and cutlery, books, chiefly little 
volumes of a religious character, and a few French novels ; 
toys, tin-ware, old iron, cloth, rosaries of beads, crucifixe^, 
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'cakes, biscuits, sugar-pliims, and innumerable little odds and 
ends, which we see no object in advertising. Babkets of 
grapes, fìgs, and pears, stood on tbe ground. Donkejs, 
bearing panniers stufTed out with kitchen vegetables, and 
requiring an ampie roadway, roughlj shouldered aside the 
throng. 

Growded as the square was, a juggler found room to spread 
out a white clotb upon the pavement, and cover it with 
cups, plates, balla, cards — the whole material of bis magic, in 
short — wherewith he proceeded to work miracles under the 
noonday sun. An organ-grinder at one point, and a clarion 
and a flute at another, accomplished what they could towards 
fiUing the wide space with tuneful noise. Their small up- 
roar, however, was nearly drowned by the multitudinous 
voices of the people, bargaining, quarrelling, laughing, and 
babbling copiously at random; for the briskness of the moun- 
tain atmosphere, or some other cause, made everybody so 
loquacious that more words were wasted in Perugia on thìs 
one market-day, than the noisiest piazza of Rome would utter 
in a month. 

Through ali this petty tumult, which kept beguiling one's 
eyes and upper strata of thought, it was delìghtful to catch 
glimpses of the grand old architecture that stood around the 
square. The life of the £itting moment, existing in the 
antique shell of an age gone by, has a fascination which 
we do not find in either the past or present, taken by them- 
selves. It might seem irreverent to make the gray cathedral 
and the tali, time-worn palaces echo back the exuberant 
vociferation of the market ; but they did so, and caused the 
sound to assume a kind of poetic rhythm, and themselves 
looked only the more majestic for their condescension. 

On one side, there was an immense edifice devoted to 
public purposes, with an antique gallery, and a range of 
arched and stone-mullioned Windows, running along its front; 
and by way of entrance it had a centrai Gothic arch, elabo- 
rately wreathed around with sculptured semicircles, within 
Ivhich the spectator was aware of a stately and impressive 
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gloon». Though merelj the municìpal conncil house and 
exchange of a decajed country town, this strueture was 
worthy to have held m one portion of ìt the parlìament-hall 
ef a nation, and in the other, the state apartments of its 
ruler. On another side of the square rose the medieval 
front of the cathedral, where the imagination of a Gothic 
architect had long ago flowered out indestructibly, achieving, 
in the first place, a grand design, and then covering it with 
such abundant detail of omament, that the magnitude of the 
work seemed less a miracle than its minuteness. You wonld 
suppose that he must have soflened the stone into wax, until 
his most delicate fancies were modelled in the pliant material, 
and then had hardened it to stone again. The whole was a 
vast, black-letter page of the richest and quaintest poetry. 
In fit keeping with ali this old magnifìcence, was a great 
marble fountain, where again the Gothic imagination showed 
its overflow and gratuity of device in the manifold sculptures 
which it lavished as freely as the water did its shifling 
shapesr 

Besides the two venerable structures which we have de- 
scribed, there were lofly palaces,* perhaps of as old a date, 
rìsing story above story, and adomed with bailconies, whence, 
hundreds of years ago, the princely occupants had been accus- 
tomed to gaze down at the sports, business, and popular 
assemblages of the piazza. And, beyond ali question, they 
thus witnessed the erection of a bronzo statue, which, three 
centuries since, was placed on the pedestal that it stili 
occupies. 

" I never come te Perugia," said Kenyon, " without spend- 
ing as much time as I can spare in studying yonder statue of 
Pope Julius the Third. Those sculptors of the middle age 
have fitter lessons for the professors of my art than we' can 
find in the Grecian master-pieces. They belong to our 
Christian civilization ; and, being earnest works, they always 
express something which we do not get from the antique 
Will you look atit?" 

'^ Willingly,.** replied the count, '^ Hot I see^ even so far off 
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that the statue is bestowing a benediction, and there is a 
feeling in my Leart that I maj be permitted to sliare it." 

Bemembering the similar idea which Miriam a short time 
before had expressed, the scuiptor smiled hopefully at the 
xsoincidence. Thej made their way through the throng of 
tlie market-place, and approached dose to the iron railing 
that protected the pedestal of the statue. 

It was the figure of a pope, arrayed in his pontificai robes, 
and crowned with the tiara. He sat in a bronze chair, 
elevated high above the pavement, and «eemed to take kindly 
yet authoritative cognizance of the busy scene which was 
at that moment passing before his eyes. His rìght band 
was raised and spread abroad, as if in the act of shedding 
forth a benediction, which every man — so broad, so wise, and 
so serenely affectionate was the bronze pope*s regard — might 
hope to feel quietly descending upon the need, or the distress, 
that he had closest at his heart. The statue had lìh and 
observation in it, as well as patriarchal majesty. An imagina- 
tive spectator could not but be impressed with the idea, that 
this benignly awful representative of divine and human autho- 
rìty might rise from his brazen chair, should any great public * 
exigency demand his interposition, and encourage or restrain 
the people by his gesture, or even by prophetic utterances 
worthy of so grand a presence. 

And, in the long, calm intervals, amid the quiet lapse of 
ages, the pontiff watched the daily turmoil around his seat, 
listening with majestic patienee to the market cries, and ali 
the petty uproar that awoke the echoes of the stately old 
piazza. He was the enduring friend of these men, and of 
their forefathers and children, — the familiar face of gene- 
rations. 

" The pope's blessing, methinks, has fallen upon you," 
observed the scuiptor, looking at his friend. 

In truth, Donatello*s countenance indicated a healthier 
spirit than while he was brooding in his melancholy tower. 
The change of scene, the breaking up of custom, the fresh 
fiow of incidents, the sense of being homeless, and therefore 
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free, had dòne something for our poor Faun ; these circum- 
Btances had at least promoted a reaction, whicb might else 
bave been slower in its progress. Tben, no doubt, tbe brigbt 
'day, the gay spectacle of the market-place, and the sym- 
patbetic exhilaration of so many people^s cheerfidtiess, had 
each their suitable effect on a temper naturaìly prone to be 
glad. Perbaps, too, he was magnetìcally conscious of a 
presence that formerly sufficed to make bim happy. Be tbe 
cause what it might, Donatello's eyes sbone with a serene and 
bopeful expression, while looking upward at the bronze pope, 
to wbose widely difiused blessing, it may be, he attributed ali 
this good iniluence. 

" Yes, my dear friend," said he, in reply to the scidptor's 
remark, " I feel tbe blessing upon my spirit." 

" It is wonderful," said Kenyon, with a smile, " wonderful 
and delightiìil to think how long a good man's beneficence 
may be potent, even after bis death. How great, tben, must 
bave been the efficacy of this excellent pontiflf 's blessing while 
he was alive I" 

" I bave heard," remarked the count, " that there was a 
brazen image set up in the Wildemess, tbe sight of whicb 
bealed the Israelites of their poisonous and rankling wounds. 
If it be the blessed Virgin's pleasure, why should not this 
holy image before us do me equal good? A wound has 
long been rankling in my soni, and filling it with poison." 

" I did wrong to smile," answered Kenyon. " It is not for 
me to limit Providence in its operations on man^s spirìt.*' 

While they stood talking, the clock of the neighbouring 
cathedral told. the bour, with twelve reverberating strokes, 
whicb it flung down upon tbe crowded market-place, as if 
waming one and ali to take advantage of the bronze Pontiff's 
benediction, or of Heaven's blessing, however proffered, before 
the opportunity were lost. 

" High noon," said the sculptor. " It is Miriam's bour ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BRONZE PONTIFF^S BENEDICTION. 

When the last of the twelve strokes had fallen from the 
cathedral clock, Kenyon threw his eyes over the busy scene 
of the market-place, expecting to discem Miriam somewhere 
in the crowd. He looked next towards the cathedral itself, 
where it was reasonable to imagine that she might have taken 
shelter, while awaiting her appointed time. Seeing no trace 
of her in either direction, his eyes came back from their quest 
somewhat disappointed, and rested on a figure which was 
leaning, like Donatello and himself, on the iron balustrade 
that surrounded the statue. Only a moment before, they two 
had been alone. 

It was the figure of a woman, with her head bowed on her 
hands, as if she deeply felt — what we have been endeavouring 
to convey into our feeble description — the benign and awe- 
inspiring iniluence which the pontifTs statue exercises upon a 
sensitive spectator. No matter though it were modelled for 
a Catholic chief priest, the desolate heart, whatever be its 
religion, recognizes in that image the likeness of a father. 

" Miriam," said the sculptor, with a tremor in his voice, 
"isityourself?" 

" It is I," she replied ; '* I am faithfiil to my engagement, 
though with many fears." 

She lifted her head, and revealed to Kenyon — revealed to 
Donatello likewise — ^the well-remembered features of Miriam. 
They were pale and worn, but distinguished even now, 
though less gorgeously, by a beauty that might be imagined 
bright enough to glimmer with ita own light in a dim cathe- 
dra! aisle, and had no need to shrink from the severer test of 
the mid-day sun. But she seemed tremulous, and hardly 
able to go through with a scene which at a distance she had 
found courage to undertake. 

" You are most welcome, Miriam ! " said the sculptor, 
seeking to afford her the encouragement which he saw she 
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80 greatly requìred. '' I bave a hopeful trust tbat the result 
of this ìnterview wìU be propitious. Come ; let me lead you 
to Donatello." 

"No, Kenyon, noi" wbispered Miriam, sbrinking back; 
" unless of bis own accord be speaks mj name — ^unless be 
bids me staj — no word sball ever pass between bim and me. 
It is not tbat I take upon me to be proud at tbis late bour. 
Among otber feminine qualities, I tbrew away my pride wben 
Hilda cast me off." 

" If not pride, wbat else restrains you? " Kenyon asked, a 
little angry at ber unseasonable scmples, and also at tbis balf- 
complaining reference to Hilda's just severity. " After daring 
so mucb, it is no tìme for fear ! If we let bim part from you 
witbout a word, your opportunity of doing bim inestimable 
good is lost for ever." 

" True ; it will be lost for ever I *' repeated Miriam, sadly. 
" But, dear friend, will it be my fault ? I willingly fling my 
woman's pride at bis feet. But — do you not see? — ^bis beart 
must be left freely to its own decision wbetber to recognize 
me, because on bis voluntary cboice depends tbe wbole ques- 
tion wbetber my devotion will do bim good or barm. Ezcept 
be ieel an infinite need of me, I am a burden and fatai 
obstructìon to bim 1 " * 

" Take your own course, tben, Miriam," said Kenyon; "and 
doubtless, tbe crisis being wbat it is, your spirit is better 
instructed for its emergencies tban mine." 

Wbile tbe foregoing words passed between tbem, tbey bad 
witbdrawn a little from tbe immediate vicinity of tbe statue, 
so as to be out of Donatello^s bearing. Stili, bowever, tbey 
were beneatb tbe pontiflTs outstretcbed band; and Miriam, 
witb ber beauty and ber sorrow, looked up into bis benignant 
face, as if sbe bad come tbitber for bis pardon and patemal 
afiection, and despaired of so vast a boon. 

Meanwbile, sbe bad not stood tbus long in tbe public square 
of Perugia, witbout attracting tbe observation of many eyes. 
Witb tbeir quick sanse of beauty, tbese Italians bad recog- 
nized ber loveliness, and spared not to take tbeir fili of gazing 
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at it ; tbough tbeir native gentleness and courtesy made their 
homage far lesa obtrusiye than that of Germans, Frencb, or 
Anglo-Saxons might bave been. It ìs not improbable tbat 
Miriam bad planned tbis momentons interview, on so public a 
spot and at bigb noon, witb an eje to tbe sort of protection 
that would be tbrown over it by a multitude of eye-witnesses. 
In circumstances of profound feeling and passion, tbe re is often 
a sense tbat too great a seclusion cannot be endured; tbere is 
an indefinite dread of being qiùte alone witb tbe object of our 
deepest interest. Tbe species of solitude tbat a crowd barbours 
witbin itself, is felt to be preferable, in certain conditions of tbe 
beart, to tbe remoteness of a desert or tbe deptbs of an untrodden 
wood. Hatred, love, or wbatever kind of too intense emotion, 
or even indifference, wbere emotion bas once been, instinc- 
tively seeks to interpose some barrìer between itself and tbe 
corresponding passion in anotber breast. Tbis, we suspect, 
was wbat Miriam bad tbougbt of, in coming to tbe tbronged 
piazza; partly tbis, and partly, as sbe said, ber superstition 
tbat tbe benign statue beld good influences in store. 

But Donatello remained leaning against tbe balustrade. 
Sbe dared not glance towards bim, to see wbetber be were 
pale and agitated, or cairn as ice. Only, sbe knew tbat tbe 
moments were fleetly lapsing away, and tbat bis beart must 
cali ber soon, or tbe voice would never reacb ber. Sbe 
turned quite away from bim and spoke again to tbe sculptor. 

*' I bave wisbed to meet you,*' said sbe, '^ for more tban 
one reason. News bave come to me respecting a dear friend 
of ours. Nay, not of mine I I dare not cali ber a friend of 
mine, tbougb once tbe dearest." 

"Do you speak of Hilda ?" exclaimed Kenyon, witb quick 
alarm. ^^ Has anytbing befallen ber ? Wben I last beard of 
ber, sbe was stili in Bome, and well." 

" IQlda remains in Rome," replied Miriam, " nor ìs sbe ili 
as regards pbysical bealtb, tbougb mucb depressed in spirits. 
Sbe lives quite alone in ber dovecote ; not a friend near ber, 
not one in Rome, wbicb, you know, is deserted by ali but ita 
native inbabitants. I fear for ber bealtb, if sbe continue 
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long in sncli solitudc, with despondency preying on her mind. : 
I teli you thÌ8, knowing the interest which the rare beauty of 
her character has awakened in you." 

" I will go to Rome 1 " said the soulptor, in great emotion. 
" Hilda has never allowed me to manifest more than a friendly 
regard ; but, at least, she cannot prevent my watching over 
her at a humble distance. I will set out this very hour." 

"Do not leave us nowl " whispered Miriam^ imploringly, 
and laying her band on bis arm» " One moment more 1 Ah; 
he has no word for me ! " 

" Miriam I " said Donatello. 

Though but a single word, and the first that he had spoken, 
its tone was a warrant of the sad and tender depth from which 
it carne. It told Miriam things of infinite importance, and, 
first of ali, that he stili loved her. The sense of their mutuai 
crime had stunned, but not destroyed the vitality of bis afiec- 
tion ; it was therefore indestructible. That tone, too, bespoke 
an altered and deepened character; it told of a vìvified intel- 
lect, and of spiritual instruction that had come through sorrow 
and remorse; so that instead of the wild boy, the thing of 
sportive, animai nature, the sylvan Faun — bere was now the 
man of feeling and intelligence» 

She tumed towards him, while bis voice stili reverberated 
in the depths of her soul. 

" You bave called me I " said she. 

" Because my deepest heart has need of you I " he replied. 
^* Forgive, Miriam, the coldness, the bardness with which I 
parted firom you ! I was bewildered with strange horror and 
gloom." 

*^ Alas 1 and it was I that brought it on you," said she. 
'' What repentance, what self-sacrìfice, can atone for that 
infinite wrong ? There was something so sacred in the inno- 
cent and joyous life which you were leading I A happy person 
is such an unaccustomed and holy creature, in this sad world ! 
And, encountering so rare a being, and gifted with the power of 
sympathy with bis sunny life, it was my doom, mine, to bring 
him within the limits of sinful, sorrowful mortality ! Bid 
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me depart, Donatello ! Fling me off I No good, througli my 
agency, can fòllow upon such a mighty evil I " 

" Miriam," said he, " our lot lies together. la it not so ? 
Teli me, in Heaven's name, if it be otherwise?" 

Donatello's conscience was evidently perplexed with doubt, 
whether the communion of a crime, such as they two were 
jointly stained with, ought not to stifle ali the instinctive 
motions of their hearts, impelling them one towards the other. 
Miriam, on the other hand, remorsefully questioned with her- 
self, whether the misery, already accruing from her influence, 
should not warn her to withdraw from his path. In thìs 
momentous interview, therefore, two souls were groping for 
each other in the darkness of guilt and sorrow, and hardly 
were bold enough to grasp the cold hands that they found. 

The sculptor stood watching the scene with earnest sym- 
pathy. 

" It seems irreverent," said he, at length ; " intrusive, if not 
irreverent, for a third person to thrust himself between the 
two solely concerned in a crisis like the present. Yet, pos- 
sibly as a bystander,*thoiigh a deeply interested one, I may 
discem somewhat of truth that is hidden from you both ; 
nay, at least interpret or suggest someideas which you might 
not so readily convey to each other." 

" Speak I" said Miriam; "we confide in you." 

" Speak ! " said Donatello. " You are true and upright." 

" I well know," rejoined Keùyon, ^'^that I shall not succeed 
in uttering the few, deep words which, in this matter, as in ali 
others, include the absolute truth. But, here, Miriam, is one 
whom a terrible misfortune has begun to educate ; it has taken 
him, and through your agency, out of a wild and happy statej 
which, within circumscribed limits, gave him joys that he 
cannot elsewhere find on earth. On his behalf, you bave 
incurred a responsibility which you cannot ffing aside. And 
here, Donatello, is one whom Providence mark» out as inti- 
mately connected with your destiny. The mysterious process, 
by which our earthly life instructs us for another state of 
being, was begun for you by her. She has rich gifts of heart 
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and mind, a suggestive power, a magnetic influence, a sym- 
pathetio knowledge^ which, wisely and religiously exercised, 
are what your condition needs. She possesses what you 
require, and, with utter aelf-devotion, will use it for your 
good. The bond betwixt you, therefore, is a trae one, and 
fiever — except by Heaven's own aet — skould be rent asunder." 

'^ Ah ; he has spoken the truth I " cried Donatello, grasping 
Mìriam^s band. 

" The very truth, dear friend," cried Miriam. 

''But take heed,'* reBumed fhe Bculptor, anxious not to 
violate the integrity of bis own conscience. " Take heed; for 
you love one,ahother, and yetyour bond is twined with such 
black threads, that you must never look upon it as identical 
with the ties that unite other loving souls. It is for mutuai 
support; it is for one another's final good; it is for efibrt, for 
, sacrifiee, but not for earthly happiness. If such be your 
motive, believe me, Mends, it were better to relinquish each 
other's hands at this sad moment. There would be no holy 
sanction on your wedded life." 

"None," said Donatello, shuddering. "We know it well." 

" None," repeated Miriam, also shuddering. " United^- 
miserably entangled with me, rather — by a bond of guilt, our 
union might be for etemity, indeed, and most intimate; but^ 
through ali that endless duration, I should be conacious of bis 
horror.*' 

" Not for earthly bliss, therefore," said Kenyou, " but for 
mutuai elevation, and encouragement towards a severe and 
painful life, you take each other's hands. And if, out of'toil, 
sacrifice, prayer, penitence, and eamest efibrt towards right 
things, there comes, at length, a sombre and thoughtful hap- 
piness, taste it, and thank Heaven I So that you live not for 
it — so that it be a wayside flower, springing along, a path that 
leads to higher ends — it will be Heaven's gracious gift, and a 
token that it recognizes your union bere below." 

^' Have you no more to say ? " asked Miriam, eamestly. 
'* There is matter of sorrow and lofly consolation strangelj 
mingled in your words." 
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** Only this, dear Miriam,'* said the eculptor; "if ever, in 
your lives, the highest duty should require from either of you 
the sacrifica of the other, meet the occasion without shrinking. 
This is ali." 

While Kenyon spoke, Donatello had evìdently taken in the 
ideas whìch he propounded, and had ennobled them by the 
sìncerity of his reception. His aspect unconsciously assumed 
a dignity, which, elevating his former beauty, accorded with 
the change tbat had long been taking place in his interior self. 
He was a man, revolving grave and deep thoughts in his breast. 
He stili held Miriam's hand; and there they stood, the beauti- 
ful man, the beautiful woman, united for ever, as they felt, in 
the presence of these thousand eye-witnesses who gazed so 
curiously at the unintelligible scene. Doubtless, the crowd 
recognized them as lovers, and fancied this a betrothal that 
was destined to result in life-long happiness. And, possibly, 
it might be so. Who can teli where happiness may come ; 
or where, though aii expected guest, it may never show its 
face? Perhaps — shy, subtle thing — it had crept into this 
oad marriage-bond, when the partners would bave trembled at 
its presence aa a crime. 

" Farewell I " said Kenyon, " I go to Rome." 

'' Farewell, true friend 1 " said Miriam. 

" Farewell I " said Donatello too. " May you be happy. 
You bave no guilt to make you shrink from happiness." 

At this moment it so chanced that ali the three friends by 
one impulse glanced upward at the statue of Pope Julius ; and 
there was the majestic figure stretching out the hand of bene- 
diction over them, and bending down upon this guilty and 
repentant pair its visage of grand benignity. There is a 
singular effect oflentimes when, out of the midst of engrossing 
thought and deep absorption, we suddenly look up, and catch 
A glimpse of extemal objects. We seem at such moments to 
look farther and deeper into them, than by any premeditated 
observation; it is as if they met our eyes alive, and with ali 
their hidden meaning on die surface, but grew again inam- 
idate and inscrutable the instant that they became aware of 
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Olir glances. So now at that unexpected glimpse, Miriam, 
Donatello, and the sculptor, ali tbree imagioed that they beheld 
the bronze pontiff endowed with spiritual life. A blessing 
was felt descending upon them from his outstretched hand ; 
he approved by look and gesture the pledge of a deep union 
that had passed under hia auspices* 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

HILDA'S TOWER. 



When we have once known Rome, and leil her where she lìes, 
like a long decaying corpse, retaining a trace of the noble 
shape it waa, but with accumulated dust and a fungous growth 
overspreading ali ita more admirable features — ^leflherinutter 
weariness, no doubt, of her narrow, crooked, intricate streets, 
so uncomfortablj paved with little squares of lava that to tread 
over them is a penitential pilgrimage, so indescribably ugly, 
moreover, so cold, so alley-like, into which the sun never falls, 
and where a chili wind forces its deadly breath into our lungs 
— ^lefl her, tired of the sight of those immense seven-storied, 
yellow-washed hovels, or cali them palaces, where ali that is 
dreary in domestic life seems magnified and multiplied, and 
weary of climbing those staircases, which ascend from a 
ground floor of cook-shops, cobblers' stalls, stables, and r^- 
ments of cavalry, to a middle region of princes, cardinals, and 
ambassadors, and an upper tier of artìsts, just beneath the 
unattainable sky — lefl her wom out with shivering at the 
cheerless and smoky fireside by day, and feasting with our 
own substance the rarenous little populace of a Roman bed at 
night — left her, sick at heart of Italian trickery, which has 
uprooted whatever &ith in man*s integrity had endured till 
now, and sick at stomach of sour bread, sour wine, rancid 
butter, and bad cookery, needlessly bestowed on evil meats*- 
left her, disgusted with the pretence of holiness and the realitjr 
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'of nastiness, each equallj omnipresent — lefl her, half lifeless 
from the languid atmosphere, the vìtal principle of which has 
been used up long ago, or corrupted by m jriads of slaughters 
— left h€r, crushed down in spirit with the desolation of her 
ruiù, and the hopeleasness of her future — left her, in short, 
hating her with ali our might, and adding our individuai 
curse to the infinite anathema which her olà erimes have 
unmistakeably brought down — when we have left Rome in 
8uch mood as this, we are astonished bj the discovery, by 
and by, that our heart-strings have mysteriously attached 
ihemselves to the Eternai City, and are drawing us thither- 
ward again, as if it were more familiar, more intimately our 
home, than even the spot where we were bom. 

It is with a kindred sentiment, that we now follow the 
course of our story back through the Flaminian Gate, and, 
treading our way to the Yia Portoghese, climb the staircase to 
the upper chamber of the tower, where we last saw Hilda. 

Hilda ali along intended to pass the summer in Rome; for 
she had laid out many high and delightful tasks, which Edie 
could the better complete while her favourite haunts were 
deserted by the multitude that thronged them, throughout the 
winter and early spring. Nor did she dread the summer 
atmosphere, although generally held to be so pestilential. 
She had already made trial of it, two years before, and Ibund 
no worse effect than a kind of dreamy languor, which was 
dissipated by the first cool breezes that came with autumn. 
The thickly populated centre of the <3Ìty, indeed, is never 
affected by the feverish influence that lies in wait in the Cam- 
pagna, like a besi^ing foe, and nightly haunts those beautiftd 
lawns and woodlands, around the suburban villas, just at the 
season when they most resemble Paradise. What the flamìng 
sword was to tbe first Eden, such is the malaria to these sweet 
gardens and groves. We may wander through them, of an 
aftemoon, it is true, but they cannot be made a home and a 
reality, and to sle^p among them is death. They are but 
illusions, therefore, like the show of gleaming waters and 
shadowj foliage in a desert. 
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Bnt Rome, wìihin tbe walls, at this dreaded eeason, enjojv 
ita festal dajs, and makes itself meiry wìth charactemtic and 
hereditary pastimes, for which ita broad pìazzaa affoid abnn- 
dant room. It leads ita own life with a freer apirit, now that 
the artista and foreign Tisitora are scattered abroad. No 
bloom^ perhapa, would be viaible in a cheek that should be 
anvisitedy throughout the snmmer, bj more inyigorating 
windfl than any within fiftj milea of the city ; no bloom, bnt 
yet| if the mind kept ita healthy energy, a anbdued and 
colonrleas well-being. There waa oonseqnently little riak 
in Hilda's purpoae to pass the summer days in the galleries 
of Roman palaces, and her nights in that aèrial chamber^ 
whither the heavy breath of the city and ita suburbs conld 
not aspire. It would probably harm her no more than it did 
Ihe white doves, who sought the «une high atmosphere at 
sunaet, and, when moming came, flew do¥m into the nairow 
Btreeta, about their daily business, aa Hilda likewise did. 

With the Virgin*B aid and blessing, which might be hoped 
for even by a heretic, who so religiously lit the lamp before 
her shrine, the New England girl would sleep securely in her 
old Roman tower, and go forth on her pictorial pilgrimagea 
without dread or periL In view of such a snmmer, Hilda 
had anticipated many months of lonely, but unalloyed enjoy- 
ment Not that she had a chnrlish disinclination to society, 
or needed to be told that we taste one intellectual pleasure 
twice, and with doublé the reault, when we taste it with a 
friend. But, keeping a maiden heart within her bosom, she 
rejoiced in the freedom that enabled her stili to choose her 
own sphere, and dwell in it, if she pleased, without another 
inmate. 

Her ezpectation,. howeyer^ of a delightful summer was woe* 
fuUy disappointèd. Eyen had she formed no prerious pian of 
remaining there, it is improbable that Hilda would haTe 
gathered energy to ^tir from Rome. A torpor, heretofore 
unknown to her vivacious though quiet temperament, had 
possessed itself of the poor girl, lìke a half-dead serpent 
knotting its cold^ inextricable wreatha about her limba. It 
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was that peculiar despair, that chili and heavy mìsery, which 
only the innocent can experìence, altbough it possesses many 
of the gloomj characteristics that mark a senee of guilt. It 
was that heart-sickness, which it is to be hoped, we may ali 
of US have been pure enough to feel, once in onr Uvee, but 
the capacity for which ìs nsually exhausted early, and per- 
haps with a single agony. It was that dismal certainty of the 
exìstence of evil in the world, which, thoUgh we may &ncy 
ourselves fuUy assured of the sad mystery long before, never 
becomes a portion of our practical belief until it takes sub- 
stance and reality from the sin of some guide, whom we have 
deeply trusted and revered, or some friend whom we have 
dearly loved. 

When that knowledge comes, it is as if a cloud had sud- 
denly gathered over the moming light ; so dark a cloud, that 
there seems to be no longer any sunsbine behind it or aboTe 
it The character of our individuai beloved one having in- 
Tested itself with ali the attributes of right — ^that one friend 
being to us the symbol and representative of whatever is good 
and trae — ^when he &lls, the effect is almost as if the sky fell 
with him, bringing down in chaotic ruin the columns that 
upheld our faith. We struggle forth again, no doubt, bruised 
and bewildeored. We stare wildly about us, and discover — 
or, it may be, we never make the disoovery — ^that it was not 
actually the sky that has tumbled down, but merely a frail 
structure of our own rearing, which never rose higher tfaan 
the house-tops, and has fallen because we foqnded it on 
nothing. But the crash, and the affright and trouble, are 
as overwhelming, for the time, as if the catastrophe involved 
the whole moral world. Kemembering these things, let them 
suggest one generous motive for walking heedfully amid the 
defilement of earthly ways I Let us reflect, that the highest 
path is pointed cut by the pure Ideal of those who look up to 
US, and who, if we tread less loflily, may never look so high 
again. 

H0da*8 sìtuotion was made infinitely more wretched by the 
neoessity of confining ali her trouble withìn ber own ooq*- 
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sdoosnesB. To this innocent girl, holding the knowledge òf 
Mirìam's crime within her tender and delicate bouI, the efiect 
WA8 almoBt the same as if fihe herself had participated in the 
guilt. Indeed, partaking the human nature of those who 
could perpetrate such deeds, she felt her own spotlessneas 
impugi?ed. 

Had there been but a single friend — or, not a friend, since 
jDiends were no longer to be confided in, after Miriam had 
betrayed her trust — but, had there been any calm, wise 
mind, anj sympathizing intelligence, or, if not these, any 
dull, half-listening ear iute which she might bave flung the 
dreadful secret, as into an echoless cavem — ^what a relief 
would bave ensuedl But this awful loneliness! It en- 
veloped her whithersoever she went. It was a shadow in the 
Bunshine of festal dajs ; a mist between her eyes and the pic- 
tures at which she strove to look ; a chili dungeon, which 
kept her in its gray twilight and fed her with its unwholesome 
air, fit only for a criminal to breathe and pine in ! She could 
not escape from it. In the efibrt to do so, straying farther 
into the intricate passages of our nature, she stumbled, ever 
and again, orer this deadly idea of mortai guilt. 

Poor sufferer for another's sin! Poor well-spring of a 
vìrgin*8 heart, into which a murdered corpse had casually 
fallen, and whence it could not be drawn forth again, but lay 
there, day afì;er day, night after night, tainting its sweet 
atmosphere with the scent of crime and ugly death 1 

The strange sorrow that had befallen Hilda did not fail to 
impresB ite mysterious seal upon her face, and to roake itself 
perceptible to sensitive observers in her manner and carriage. 
A young Italian artist, who frequented the same galleries 
which Hilda haunted, grew deeply interested in her ex- 
pression. One day^ while she stood before Leonardo da 
Vinci's piotare of Joanna of Aragon, but evidently without 
seeing it — ^for, though it had attracted her eyes, a fanded 
resemblance to Miriam had immediately drawn away her 
thoughts — this artist drew a hasty sketch which he after- 
wards elaborated into a finished portrait, . It represented 
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Hilda as gazing with sad and earnest horror at a blood-spot 
which she seemed just then .to have discovered on her white 
robe. The pletore attracted considerable notìce. Copies of an 
engravÌDg from it maj stili be found in the print shops along 
the Corso. By manj connoisseurs, the idea of the face was 
supposed to have been suggested by the portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci ; and, in fact, there was a look somewhat similar to 
poor Beatrice's forlom gaze out of the dreary isolation and 
remoteness, in which a terrible doom had involved a tender 
souL But the modem artist strenuously upheld the origi- 
nality of his own picture, as well as the stainless purity of ita 
subject, and chose to cali it — and was laughed at for his 
pains — " Innocence, dying of a blood-stain 1 " 

" Your picture, Signor Panini, does you credit," remarked 
the picture-dealer, who had bought it of the young man for 
fifìeen scudi, and aflerwards sold it for ten times the sum ; 
" but it would be worth a better price if you had given it a 
more intelligible title. Looking at the face and expressìon of 
this feir signorina, we seem to comprehend readily enough, 
that she is undergoing one or another of those troubles of the 
heart to which young ladies are but too liable. But what is 
this blood-stain? And what has innocence to do with it? 
Has she stabbed her perfidious lover with a bodkin ? " 

'' She ! she commit a crime I " cried the young artist. 
^' Can you look at the innocent anguish in her face, and ask 
that question ? No; but, as I read the mystery, a man has 
been slain in her presence, and the blood, spirting accidentally 
on her white robe, has made a stain which eats into her life." 

'* Then, in the name of her patron saint," exclaimed tlie 
picture-dealer, " why don't she get the robe made white again 
at the expense of a few baiocchi to her washerwoman ? No, 
no, my dear PaninL The picture being now my property, I 
shall cali it ' The Signorina's Yengeance.' She has stabbed 
her lover over night, and is repenting it betimes the next 
moming. So interpreted, the picture becomes an intelligible 
and very naturai representation of a not uncommon fact." 
, Thus coarsely does the world translate ali finer grie& that 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE EHPTINESS OF PICTURE OALLERIES. 

HiLDA descended, day bj day, from her dovecote, and went to 
one or another of the great, old palaces — ^tbe Parafili Dona, 
the Corsini, the Sciarra, the Borghese, the Colonna-^where 
the door-keepers knew her well, and offered her a kindly 
greeting. But they shook their heads and sighed, on observìng 
the laaguìd step with which the poor girl toiled up the grand 
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meet its eye* It is more a eoarse world tfaan an nnkini 
one. 

But Hilda songht nothing either from the world*8 delicacy I 

or its pity, and never dreamed of its misinterpretatìons. Her , 

doves oflen flew in throngb the Windows of the tower, winged l 

messengers, brìngìng her what sympathy they could, and 1 

ntterìng soft, tender, and complaining sounds, deep in their 
bosoms, which soothed the girl more than a distincter ntter- 
ance might. And sometimes Hilda moaned qnietly among 
the doves, teaching her roice to accord with theirs, and thns 
finding a temporary relìef from the bnrden of her incommnni- 
cable sorrow, as if a little portion of it, at least, had been told 
to these innocent friends, and been nnderstood and pitied. 

When she trimmed the lamp before the Yirgìn's shrine, 
Hilda gazed at the sacred image, and, rade as was the work- 
manship, beheld, or fancied, expressed with the quaint, power- 
fui simplicity which sculptors sometimes had five hondred 
years ago, a woman^s tenderness responding to her gaze. If 
she knelt, if she prayed, if her oppressed heart besonght the 
sympathy of divine womanhood afar in bliss, but not remote, 
because for ever humanized by the memory of mortai grìefs, 
was Hilda to be blamed ? It was not a Gatholic kneeling at 
an idolatrous shrine, but a child lifting its tear-stained ùce to 
seek comfort from a mother. 
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marble staircases. There was no more of that cheerj alacrity 
with which she used to flit upward, as if ber doves had lent 
ber tbeir wìngs, nor of that glow of happy spirits wbicb bad 
been wont to set the tamished gilding of the pkture-frames 
and the shabby splendour of the furniture ali a-^Ummer, as 
she bastened to ber congenial and delightful toil. 

An old Grerman artist, whom she oflen met in the gallerìes, 
once laid a paternal band on Hilda^s head, and bade ber go 
back to ber own country. 

'^Go back soon/' he said, with kindly freedom and direct - 
ness, " or you will go never more. And if you go not, why, 
at least, do you spend the whole summer-time in Rome? The 
air has been breathed too often, in so many thousand years, 
and is not wbolesome for a little foreign flower like you, my 
child, a delicate wood-anemone from the western forest- 
land." 

"I bare no task nor duty anywbere but bere," replied 
Hilda. " The old masters will not set me free ! " 

^ Ab, those old masters 1 " cried the veteran artist, sbaking 
bis head. " They are a tyrannous race 1 You will find them 
of too mighty a spirit to be dealt with, fi>r long together, by 
the slender band, the fragile mind, and the delicate beart, of a 
youDg girl. Remember that RaphaePs genius wore out that 
dÌ7Ìnest painter before balf bis life was lived. Since you feel 
bis influence powerfiilly «nougb to reproduce bis mirades so 
well it will assuredly consume you like a flame." 

'< That might bave been my perii once/' answered Hilda. 
" It is not so now." 

^' Yes, fair maiden, you stand in that perii now 1" insisted 
the kind old man ; and be added, smiling, yet in a melancboly 
vein, and with a German grotesqueness of idea, '^ Some fine 
morning, I shall come to the Pinacotbeca of the Yatican, with 
my palette and my brusbes, and sball look for my little Ame- 
rican artist that sees into the very beart of the grand pictures I 
And what sball I behold ? A beap of white asbes on tb^ 
marble floor, just in front of the divine RaphaeFs picture of 
the Madonna da Foligno I Nothing more, upon my word I 
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The fire, ifhich tbe poor child feels so fervently, wìll liave 
*gone ìnto ber ìimermost, and bamt her quite np 1 *' 

" It woxdd be a happy martjrdom I " said Hilda,* faintly 
smilìng. ^'But I am far from being worthj of it. What 
troubles me much, among other tronbles, is qnite the reverse 
of what you think. The old masters hold me her^ it is trae, 
but they no longer warm me with tbeir influence. It is not 
flame consuming, but torpor chilling me, that heips to make 
me wretched." 

'^Perchance, then," said the German, Jooking keenly at 
her, " Raphael ha& a rivai in your heart ? He wa» your first- 
love; but young maidens are not alwaj^ Constant, and one 
dame is sometimes extinguished by another 1 " 

Hilda shook her head, and tumed away. 

She had spoken the truth, however, in alleging that torpor, 
rather than fire, was what she had now to dread. In those 
gloomy days that had befallen her, it was a great additional 
calamity that she felt consdous of the present dimness of an 
insight, which she once possessed in more than ordinary 
measure. She had lost — and she trembled lest it should 
bave departed for ever — the feculty of appreciating thoae 
great works of art, which heretofore had made so large a por- 
tion of her happiness. It was no wonder. 

A picture, however admirable the painter's art, and won- 
derfìil bis power, requires of the spectator a surrender of 
himself, in due proportion with the miracle whicb bas been 
wrought. Let the canvas glow as it may, you must look with 
the eye of faith, or its highest excellence escapes you. There 
is always the necessity of helping out the painter's art with 
your own resources of sensibility and imagination. Not that 
these qualities shall really add anything to what the master 
bas efiected; but they must be put so entirely under bis 
control, and work along with him to such an extent, that, 
in a different mood, when you are cold and criticai, instead 
of sympathetic, you will be apt to fancy that the loftier 
merita of the picture were of your own dreaming, not of bis 
creating. 
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• Like ali revelations of the better lìfe, the adequate percep- 
tion of a great "work of art demanda a gifled sìmplicity of 
vision. In this, and in her self-surrender, and the depth and 
lenderness of her sjmpathj, had lain Hilda^s remarkable power 
as a copyi&t of the old masters. And now that her capacity 
of emotion was choked up with a horrible experience, it ine- 
vitably followed that she should seek in vain, among those 
friends so venerated and beloved, for the marvels whioh they 
had heretofore shown her. In spite of a reverence that 
lingered longer thaa her recogmtion, their poor worshipper 
became almost an infide], and sometimes doubted whether the 
pictorial art be not altogether a delusion. 

For the first time in her life, Hilda now grew acqiiainted 
with that icy demon of weariness, who haunts great picture- 
galleries. He is a plausible Mephistopheles, and possessea the 
magic that is the destruction of ali other magic. He anni- 
hilates colour, warmth, and, more especially, sentiment and 
passion, at a touch. If he spare anything, it will be some 
Ruch matter as an earthen pipkin, or a buneh pf herrings by 
Teniers ; a brass kettle, in which you can see your face, by 
Gerard Douw ; a fìirred robe, or the silken texture of a 
mantle, or a straw hat, by Yan Mieris; or a long-stalked 
wine-glass, transparent and full of shiiling reflection, or a 
bit of bread and cheese, or an over-ripe peach, with a fly 
upon it, truer than reality itself, by the school of Dutch con- 
jurers. These men, and a few Flemings, whispers the wicked 
demon, were the only painters. The mighty Italìan masters, 
as you deem them, were not human, nor addressed their 
work to human sympathies,. but to a false intellectual taste,. 
which they themselves were the first to create. Well might 
they cali their doings " art," for they substituted art instead 
of nature. Their fashion is past, and ought, indeed, to bave 
died and been buried along with them. 

Then there is such a terrible lack of variety in their sub- 
jects. The churchmen, their great patrona, suggested most 
of their themes, and a dead mythology the rest. A quarter- 
part, probably, of any large coUection of pìctures, consista 
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of Virgìns and infant Christs, repeated over and over again 
in pretiy much an identical gpirit, and generaily with no 
more misture of the Divine than just enough to spoil them 
as representations of matemity and childhood, with which 
everybody's heart might have something to do. Half of the 
other pictures are Magdalens, Flights into Egypt, Crucifizions, 
Depositions from the Cross, Pietas, Noli-me-tangeres, or the 
Sacrìfice of Abraham, or martjrdoms of saints, originally 
painted as altar-pieces, or for the shrines of chapels, and 
woefully lacking the accompaniments which the artist had in 
view. 

The remainder of the gallery comprises mythological sub- 
jects, Buch as nude Venuses, Ledas, Graces, and, in short, a 
general apotheosis of nudity, once fresh and rosy, perhaps, 
but yellow and dingy in our day, and retaining only a tradì- 
tionary charm. These impure pictures are from the same 
iUustrious and impious hands that adventured to cali before 
US the august forms of Apostles and Saints, the Blessed 
Mother of the Redeemer, and ber Son, at bis death, and in 
his glory, and eyen the awfulness of Him to whom the 
martyrs, dead a thousand years ago, bave not yet dared to 
raise their eyes. They seem to take up one task or the other 
— the disrobed woman whom they cali Yenus, or the type of 
hìghest and tenderest womanhood in the mother of their 
Sayiour — with equal readiness, but to achieve the former 
with far more satisfactory success. If an artist sometimes 
produced a picture of the Virgin, possessing warmth enough 
to excite devotional feelings, it was probably the object of 
his earthly love to whom he thus paid the stupendous and 
fearful homage of setting up ber portrait to be worshipped, 
not figurativeJy as a mortai, but by religious souls in their 
earnest aspirations towards Divinity. And who can trust 
the religious sentiment of Raphael, or receive any of his 
Virgins as heaven-descended likenesses, after seeing, for 
example, the Fomarina of the Barberini palace, and feeling 
how sensual the artist must bave been to paint such a brazen 
troUop of his own accord, and lovingly ? Would the Blessed 
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Mary reveal herself to his spiritual vision, and favour him 
with sittings alternately with that type of glowing earthliness, 
the Fornarina ? 

But no sooner bave we given expressìon to this irreverent 
criticism, than a throng of spiritual faces look reproachfullj 
upon US. We see cherubs by Raphael, whose baby-innocence 
could only bave been nursed in paradise ; angels by Eaphael 
as innocent as they, but whose serene intelligence embraces 
both earthly and celestial things ; madonnas by Raphael, on 
whose lips he has impressed a holy and delicate reserre, 
implying sanctity on earth, and into whose sofl eyes he has 
thrown a light which he never could have imagined except 
by raising his own eyes with a pure aspiration heavenward. 
We remember, too, that divinest countenance in the Trans- 
6guration, and withdraw ali that we have said. 

Poor Hilda, however, in her gloomiest moroents, was never 
guilty of the high treason suggested in the above remarks 
against her beloved and honoured Raphael. She had a 
faculty (which, fortunately for themselves, pure women often 
have) of ignoring ali moral blotches in a character that won 
her admiration. She purified the objects of her regard by 
the mere act of turning such spotless eyes upon them. 

Hilda^s despondency, nevertheless, while it duUed her per- 
ceptions in one respect, had deepened them in another ; she 
saw beauty less vividly, but felt truth, or the lack of it, more 
profoundly. She began to suspect that some, at least, of her 
venerated painters, had lefb an inevitable hoUowness in their 
Works, because, in the most renowned of them, they essayed 
to express to the world what they had not in their own souls. 
They dei£ed their light and wandering affections, and were 
oontinually playing off the tremendous jest, alluded to above, 
of offering the features of some venal beauty to be enshrined 
in the holiest places. A defìciency of eamestness and abso- 
Iute truth is generally discoverable in Italian pictures, after 
the art had become consummate. When you demand what 
is deepest, these painters have not wherewithal to reapond. 
They substituted a keen intellectual perception, and a mar« 

19 
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rellous knack of cxtemal arrangement, instead of the live 
sjmpathy and sentiment which should bave been their inspi- 
ration. And hence it happens, that shallow and worldly 
men are among the best critics of their work» ; a taste for 
pictorìal art is oflen no more than a polìah upon the hard 
enamel of an artificìal character. Hilda had lavished ber 
wboJe heart upon it, and found (just as if she had lavisbed it 
upon a human idol) that the greater part was thrown away. 

For some of the earlier painters, however, she stili retaìned 
much of ber former reverence. Fra Angelico, she felt, must 
bave breathed a bumble aspiration between ererj two touches 
of bis brush, in order to bave made the finisbed picture such 
a yisible prayer as we bebold it, in the guise of a prim angel, 
or a Saint "without the human nature. Tbrougb ali tbese 
duskj centuries, bis works maj stili help a struggling heart 
to pray. Perugino was evidently a devout man ; and the 
Virgin therefore revealed herself to bim in loftier and sweeter 
faces of celestial womanbood, and jet with a kind of bome- 
liness in their human mouldj than even the genius of Raphael 
could imagine. Sodoma, bejond a question, botb prayed and 
wept, wbile painting bis fresco at Siena, of Christ bound tO' a 
pillar. 

In ber present need and bunger for a spiritual revelation, 
Hilda felt a vast and weary longing to see tbis last-mentioned 
picture once agaìn. It is inexpressibly toucbing. So weary 
is the Saviour, and utterly wom out with agony, that bis lipg 
bave fallen apart from mere exbaustion^ bis eyes seem to be 
set; he tries to lean bis head against the pillar, but is kept 
from sinking down upon the ground only by the cords that 
bind bim. One of the most striking effects produced, is the 
sense of loneliness. You bebold Christ deserted botb in 
heaven and eartb; that despair is in bim which wrung fortb 
the saddest utterance man ever made, " Wby hast Thou for- 
saken me?" Even in tbis extremity, bowever, he is stili 
divine; The great and reverent painter bas not suffered the 
Son of God to be merely an object of pity, thougb depicting 
bim in a stnte so profoundly pitiful. He is rescued from it, 
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wé know not how — by nothing less than miracle — ^by a celes- 
tìal majesty and beauty, and some quali ty of which these are 
the outward gamiture. He ìs as much, and as visibly, our 
Bedeemer, there bound, there fainting, and bleeding from 
the Bcourge, with the cross in view, as if he sat on his 
throne of glory in the heavens I Sodoma, in this matchless 
picture, has done more towarda reconciling the incongruity 
of Divine Omnipotence and* outraged, suffering Humanity, 
combined in one person, than the theologians ever did. 

This hallowed work of genius shows what pictorial art, 
devoutly exercised, might effect in- behalf of religious truth ; 
involving, as it does, deeper mysteries of revelation, and 
bringing them closer to man's heart, and making him tenderer 
to be impressed by them^ than the most eloquent words of 
preacher or prophet.. 

It is not of pictures like the above, that galleries, in Rome 
or elsewhere, are made up, but of productions immeasurably 
below them, and requiring to be appreciated by a very diffc*- 
rent frame of mind. Few amateurs are endowed with a 
tender susceptibility to the sentiment of a picture ; they are 
not won from an evil life, nor anywise morallyimproved by 
it. The love of art, therefore, differs widely in its influenoe 
from the love of nature; whereas, if art had^not strayed away 
from its legitimate paths and aims, it ought to • soilen and 
sweeten the lives of its worshippersj in even a more exquisite 
degree than the contemplation of naturai objects. But, of ita 
own potency it has no such effect ; and it fails likewise, in 
that other test of its moral value which poor Hilda was now 
involuntarily tryìng upon it. It cannot comfort the heart in 
affliction; it grows dim when the shadow is upon us. 

So the melancholy girl wandered' through those long gaUe- 
ries, and over the mosaic pavements of vast, solitary saloons, 
wondering what had become of the splendour that used to 
beam upon her from the walls. She grew sadly criticai, and 
condemned almost everything that she was wont to admire. 
Heretofore, her sympathy went deeply into a picture, yet 
Btìemed to leave a depth which it was inadequate to sound ; 

19—2 
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now, on the contrary, ber perceptive facnlty penetrated the 
canvas like a steel probe, and found but a cnist of paint over 
an emptiness. Not that she gave up ali art as worthless; 
oiììj it had lost ite consecration. One picture in ten thouBand, 
perhaps, ought to live in the applanse of mankind, from gene- 
ration to generation, until the colours fade and blacken ont 
of sight, or the canvas rot entirelj away. For the rest, let 
them be piled in garrets, just as the tolerable poets are 
shelved, when their little day is over. Is a painter more 
sacred than a poet ? 

And as for these galleries of Roman palaoes, they were to 
Hilda — though she stili trod them with tlie forlorn hope of 
getting back her sympathies — ^they were drearier than the 
whitewashed walls of a prison corridor. If a mngnifìcent 
palace were founded, as was generally the case, on hardened 
guilt and a stony conscience — ^if the prince or cardinal who 
stole. the marble of his vast mansion from the Golisenm, or 
some Roman tempie, had perpetrated stili deadlier crimes, as 
probably he did — ^there could be no fitter punishment for his 
ghost than .to wander perpetually through these long suites of 
rooms, over the cold marble or mosaic of the floors, ^owing 
chiller aì every etenial footstep. Fancy the progenitor of the 
Dorias thus Jbaimting tfcose heavy halls where his posterity 
residel Nor would it asauage his monotonous misery, bnt 
increase it manifold, to be xìoropelled to scrutinize those 
master-pieces of art, which he oollected with so much cost 
and care, and gazing at them xmintelligently, stili leave a 
further portion of his vital warmth at ev-eiy one. 

Such, or of a similar kind, is the torment of those who seek 
to enjoy pictures in an nncongenial mood. Every haunter of 
picture-galleries, we should imagine, must bave experienced 
it, in greater or lesa degree.; Hilda never till now, but nuw 
most bitterly. 

And now, for the first time in her lengthened absence, 
comprising so many years of her joung life, she began to be 
acquainted with the exile's pain. Her pictorial imagination 
brought up vivid scenes of her native village, with its great, 
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old elm-trees ; and the neat, comfortable bouses, scattered 
along the wìde, grassy margin of it« Street, and the white 
meeting-house, and her mother's very door, and the stream of 
gold-brown water, which ber taste tbr colour had kept flowing 
ali thb while, through her remembrance. Oh, dreaiy streets, 
palacee, churches, and imperiai sepulchres of hot aud dnsty 
Rome, with the muddy Ti ber eddying through the midst, 
instead of the gold-brown rivulet ! How she pined under this 
crumbly magnificence, as if it were piled ali upon her human 
bearti How she yearned for that native bomeliness, those 
familiar sights, those faces which she had known always, 
those days that never brought any strange event ; that life of 
sober week-days, and a solemn subbath at the closel The 
peculiar fragrance of a flower-bed, which Hilda used to culti- 
vate, carne freshly to ber memory, across the windy sea, and 
through the long years ànce the dowers had withered. Her 
lieart grew faint at the hundred reminiscences that were 
awakened by that remembered smeli of dead blossoms; it 
was like opening a drawer, wbere many things were laid 
away, and every one of them scented with lavender and dried 
rose-leaves. 

We ought not to betray Hilda's secret ; but it is the truth, 
that being so sad, and so utterly alone, and in such great need 
of sympathy, her thoughts somedmes recurred to the sculptor. 
Had she met him now, her heart, indeed, might not bave been 
won, but her confìdence would bave flown to him like a bird 
to its nest. One summer aftemoon, especially, Hilda leaned 
upon the battlements of her tower, and looked over Rome 
towards the distant mountains, whither Kenyon had told her 
that he was going. 

" Oh, that he were bere," she sighed ; " I perish under 
this terrible secret ; and he might help me to endure it. Oh 
that he were bere 1 '* 

That very aftemoon, as the reader may remember, Kenyon 
felt Hilda's band pulling at the silken cord that was connected 
with bis beart-strings, as he stood looking towards Rome 
ii'om the battleuiénts of Monte BenL 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

ALTARS AMD INCENSE. 

BoBfE hns a ccrtàìn species of consolation readier at band, for 
ali the necessitous, Iban any otbcr spot under tbe sky ; and 
Hilda's despondent state made ber peculìarly liable to the 
perii, if perii it can justly be termed, of seeking, or con- 
eenting, to be tbus consoled. 

Had tbe Jesuits known tbe situation of tbìs troubled heart, 
ber inberitanoe of New England puritanistn would bardlj 
bave protected tbe poor girl from tbepious strategy of thosc 
good fetbers. Knowing, as tbey do, bow to work each proper 
engine, it would bave been ultimatcly impossible for Hilda to 
resist tbe attractions of a faitb, wbicb so marvellously adapts 
itself to every buman need. Not, indeed, tbat it can satisfy 
tbe BouYa cravings, but, at least, it can sometimes belp the 
soul towards a bigher satisfaction tban tbe &itb contains 
witbin itself. It supplies a multitude of extemal forms, in 
wbicb tbe spiritual may be clotbed and manifested ; it has 
many painted Windows, as it were, tbrougb wbicb tbe celes- 
tial Bunsbine, else disregarded, may make itself gloriously 
perceptible in visions of beauty and splendour. Tbere ia no 
one want or weakness of buman nature, for wbicb Catbolicism 
will own itself witbout a remedy ; cordials, certainly, it 
possesses in abundance, and sedatives in inexbaustible variety, 
and wbat may once bave been genuine medicaments, tbougb a 
little tbe worse for long keeping. 

To do it j astice, Catbolicism is sucb a miracle of fitness for 
its own ends, many of wbicb migbt seem to be admirable 
ones, tbat it is difRcult to imagine it a contrivance of mere 
man. Its mighty macbinery was forged and put togetber, 
not on middle eartb, but eitber above or below. If tbere 
were but angels to work it, instead of tbe very different class 
of engineers wbo now manage its cranks and safety-valves, 
tbe system would boob vindicate the dignity and boliness «f 
ita origin* 
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Hilda had heretofore made many pìlgrimages among the 
cliurches of Rome, for the sake of wondering at their gorgeous- 
ness. Wìthout a glimpse at these palaces of worship, it is 
impossible to imagìne the magniiìcence of the relìgion that 
reared them. Many of them shpe with burnished gold- 
They glow with pictures. Their walls, columns, and arches, 
seem a quarry of precious stones, so beautiful and costly are 
the marbles with which they are inlaid. Their pavements 
are oflen a mosaic, of rare workmanship. Around their lofty 
cornices, hover flìghts of sculptured angels; and within the 
vaidt of the oeiling and the swelling interior of the dome, 
there are frescoes of such brilliancy, and wrought with so 
artful a perspective, that the sky, peopled with sainted forms, 
appears to be opened, only a little way above the spectator. 
Then there are chapels, opening from the side-aisles and 
transepts, decorated by princes for their own burlai places, 
and as shrines for their especial saints. In these, the splendour 
of the entire ediiìce is intensifìed and gathered to a focus. 
Unless words were gems, that would flame with many-coloured 
light upon the page, and throw tbence a tremulous glimmer 
into the reader's eyes, it were vain to attempt a description of 
a princely chapel. 

Eestless with her trouble, Hilda now entered upon another 
pilgrimage among these altars and shrines. She climbed the 
hundred steps of the Ara Coeli ; she trod the broad, silent nave 
of St. John Lateran; she stood in the Pantheon, under the 
round opening in the dome, through which the blue, sunny 
sky stili gazes down, as it used to gaze when there were 
Koman deities in the antique niches. She went into every 
church that rose before her, but not now to wonder at its 
magnificence, which she hardly noticed more than if it had 
been the pine-built interior of a New-England meeting-house. 

She went — and it was a dangerous errand — ^to observe how 
closely and comfortingly the Popish faith applied itself to 
ali human occasions. It was impossible to doubt that multi- 
tudes of people found their spiritual advantage in it, who 
'would find none at aU in our own fonnless mode of worship; 
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whicb, besides, so far as the sympathj of prajeriul soulé is 
concemed, can be enjoyed only at stated and too unfrequent 
perioda. But bere, wbenerer the hunger for divine nutriment 
carne upon the soul, it. could on the instant be appeased. At 
one or another aitar, the incense was for ever ascending; the 
mass always being performed, and carrying upward with it the 
devotion of such as had not words for their own prayer. And 
yet, if the worshipper had bis individuai petition to ofier, bis 
own heart-secret to whisper below his breath, there were 
divine anditors ever ready to receive it from his lips; and, 
what encouraged bim stili more, these auditors had not always 
been divine, but kept, within their heavenly memories, the 
tender humility of a human experìence. Now a saint in 
heaven, but once a man on earth. 

Hilda saw peasants, citizens, soldiers, nobles, women with 
bare heads, ladies in their silks, entering the churches indi- 
vidually, kneeling for moments, or for hours, and directìng 
their inaudible devotions to the shrìne of some saint of their 
own choice. In his hallowed person, they felt tbemselves 
possessed of an own friend in heaven. They were too humble 
to approach the Deity directly. Conscious of their unworthi- 
ness, they asked the mediation of their sympathizing patron, 
who, on the score of his ancient martyrdom, and after many 
ages of celestial life, might venture to talk with the Divine 
Presence, almost as friend with friend. Though dumb before 
Ita Judge, even despair could speak, and pour out the misery 
of its soul like water, to an advocate so wise to comprehend 
the case, and eloquent to plead it, and powerful to win pardon, 
whatever were the guilt. Hilda witnessed what she deemed 
to be an example of this species of confidence between a young 
man and his saint. He stood before a shrine, writhing, wring* 
ing his hands, contorting his whole frame in an agony of 
remorseful recollection, but fìnally knelt down to weep and 
pray. If this youth had been a Protestant, he wouid bave 
kept ali that torture pent up in his heart, and let it bum 
there till it seared bim into indifference. 

Of^n, and long, Hilda lingered before the shrines and 
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•cbapels of the Virgin, and departed from thenLwith reluctant 
steps. Here peHiaps, strange as it may seem, her delicate 
appreciation of art stood ber in good stead, and lost Catho- 
licism a convert. If the painter had represented Marj with 
a heavenly face, poor Hilda was now in the Terj mood to 
worship her, and adopt the faith in which she held so elevated 
a position. But she saw tbat it was merely the flattered portrait 
of an earthly beauty; the wife, at beat, of the artist; or, it 
might be, a peasant girl of the Campagna, or some Roman 
princess, to -whom he desired to pay his court. For love, or 
some even less justifiable motive, the old painter had apo« 
theosized these women; he thus gaìned for them, as far aa his 
skill would go, not only the meed of immortality, but the 
privilege of presiding over Christian altars, and of being 
worshipped with £ur holier fenrours than while they dwelt oa 
earth. Hilda's fine sense of the fit and decorous could not be 
betrayed into kneeling at such a shrine. 

She never found just the virgin mother whom she needed. 
Here, it was an earthly mother, worshipping the earthly baby 
in her lap, as any and every mother does, from £ve*8 time 
downward. In another picture, there was a dim sense, shown 
in the mother's face, of some divine quality in the child. In 
a thìrd, the artist seemed to have had a higher perception, and 
had striven hard to shadow out the Yirgìn's joy at bringing 
the Saviour into the world, and her awe and love, inex- 
tricably mingled, of the little form which she pressed against 
her bosom. So far was good. But stili, Hilda looked for 
something more; a face of celestial beauty, but human as 
well as heavenly, and with the shadow of past grief upon it; 
brìght with immortai youth, yet matronly and motherly; and 
endowed with a queenly dignity, but infinitely tender, as the 
highest and deepest attribute of her divinity. 

" Ah," thought Hilda to herself, ** why should not there be 
a woman to listen to the prayers of women ? a mother in 
heaven for ali motherless girls Hke me ? In ali God's thought 
and care for us, can He have withheld this boon, which our 
weukness so much needs ? " 
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Oflener than to the other churcbes, she wandered into Saint 
Peter's. Wìthin its vast lìmits, she thought, and beneath the 
8weep of its great dome, there should be space for ali forms of 
Christian truth ; room both for the faithful and the heretic to 
kneel; due help for every creature^s spiritual want. 

Hilda had not always been adequatelj impressed hj the 
grandeur of this mighty cathedral. When she first lifled ' 
the heavy leathem curtain, at one of the doors, a shadowy 
edifice in her imagination had been dazzled out of sight by 
the reality. Her preconception of Saint Peter's was a struo- 
ture of no definite outline, misty in its architecture, dim, and 
gray, and huge, stretching into an interminable perspective, 
and overarched by a dome like the cloudy firmament. Be- 
neath that vast breadth and height, as she had fancied them» 
the personal man might feel his littleness, and the soul 
triumph in its immensity. So, in her earlier visits, when the 
compassed splendour of the actual interior glowed before her 
eyes, she had iprofanely called it a great prettiness ; a gay 
piece of cabinet-work, on a Titanio scale ; a jewel casket, 
marvellously magnified. 

This latter image best pleased ker fancy ; a casket, ali 
inlaid, in the inside, with precious stones of yarious bue, so 
that there should not be a hair's breadth of the small interior 
unadomed with its resplendent gem. Then, conceive this 
minute wondcr of a mosaic box, increased to the magnitudo 
of a cathedral, without losing the intense lustre of its little- 
ness, but ali its petty glory striving to be sublime. The 
magic transformation from the minute to the rast has not 
been so cunningly efiected but that the rich adomment stili 
counteracts the impression of space and lofliness. The spec- 
tator is .more sensible of its limits than of its extent. 

Until afler many visits, Hilda continued to moum for that 
dim, illimitable interior, whic^h with ^her eyes shut she had 
seen from chìldhood, but which Tanished at her first glimpse 
through the actual door. Her childish vision seemed pre- 
ferable to the. cathedral, ^hich Michael Angelo, and ali the 
great architectS| had built ; because, of the dream edifice, she 
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Bad said, " How vast it is! " while^of -the »eal Saint Peter'-s 
she could only say, " Afler ali, it is not so immense I " BesideSi 
such as the chnrch is, it can nowbere be made visible at one 
glance. It stands in its own way. Yen see an aisle or a 
transept ; you see the nave, or the tribune ; blit, on account 
of its ponderous piers and other obstructions, it is only by 
this fragmentary process that you get an idea of the cathedra!. 

There is no anawering such objections. The great church 
smiles calmly upon its critics, and, for ali response, -says, 
" Look at me ! " and if you stili murmur for the loss of your 
shadowy perspective, there comes no reply, cave, "Look *t 
mei" in endless repetition, as the one thing to be said. 
And, after looking many times, with long intervals between, 
you discover that the cathedral has gradually extended itself 
over the whole compass of your idea ; it covers ali the site of 
your visionary tempie, and bas room for its cloudy pinnacles 
beneath the dome. 

One aflemoon, as Hilda entered Saint Peter's in sombre 
mood, its interior beamed upon ber with ali the efiect of a 
new creation. It seemed an embodiment of whatever the 
imagination could conceive, or the heart desire, as a magni- 
ficent, comprehensive, majestic symbol of religious faith. Ali 
splendour was included within its verge, and there was space 
for ali. She gazed with delight even at the multiplicity «of 
omament. She was glad at the cherubim that duttered upon 
the pilasters, and of»t^e aiarbledoves, hovering, unexpectedly, 
with green olive- branches of precious stones. She could 
spare nothing, now, of the manifold magnificence that had 
been lavished, in a hundred places, richly enough to bave 
made world-famous shrines in any other church, but which 
bere melted away into the vast, sunny breadth, and were of 
no separate account. Yet each contributed its little ali 
towards the grandeur of the whole. 

She would not bave banished one of those grim popes, who 
sit each over bis own tomb, scattering cold benedictions out 
of their marble bands ; nor a single frozen sister of the 
Allegorie famiLy, to whom — as, like bired moumers at an 
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English funeral, it costa them no wear and tear of heart — ià 
assigned the office of weeping for the dead. If jou choose to 
Bee these things, they preBent themselres ; if joa deem them 
unsuitable and out of place, they vanish, individually, but 
leave their life upon the walls. 

The pavement I it stretched out illimitably, a plain of many- 
coloured marble, where thonsands of worshippers might kneel 
together, and shadowless angela tread among them without 
brushing their heayenly garmenta against thoae earthly onea. 
The roof! the dome! Rich, gorgeoua, filled with aunahine, 
cheerfully aublime, and fadeleaa after centuries, those lofty 
deptha aeemed to tranalate the heavens to mortai compre- 
henaion, and help the apirit upward to a yet higher and wider 
aphere. Must not the faith, that built thìs matchleaa edifice, 
and warmed, illuminated, and overflowed from it, include 
whatever can aatisfy human aapiratìona at the loftieat, or 
miniater to human neceasity at the aoreat ? If Religion had a 
material home, waa it not here ? 

Ab the acene which we but faintly auggeat ahone calmly 
before the New England maiden at her en trance, ahe moved, 
aa if by very inatinct, to one of the yaaea of holy water, 
upborne againat a column by two mighty cheruba. Hilda dipt 
her fingerà, and had almoat aigned the croaa upon her breaat, 
but forbore, and trembled, whiie ahaking the water from her 
finger-tipa. She felt aa if her mother'a apirit, somewhere 
within the dome, were looking down upon her child, the 
daughter of Puritan forefathera, and weeping to behold her 
enanared by theae gaudy auperatitiona. So, ahe atrayed aadly 
onward, up the nave, and towarda the hundred golden lighta 
that awarm before the high aitar. Seeing a woman, a prieat, 
and a aoldier, kneel to kiaa the toe of the brazen St. Peter, 
who protrudea it beyond hia pedeatal, for the purpoae, poliahed 
bright with former aalutationa, while a child atood on tiptoe to 
do the aame, the glory of the church waa darkened before 
Hilda'a eyeu. But again ahe went onwai'd into remoter regione. 
She turned into the right transept, and thence found her way 
to a abrine, in the estreme corner of the edifìce, which in. 
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adorned vrìth a mosaic copy of Guido's beautiful Archangel, 
treading on the prostrate fiencl. 

This was one of the few pictures, which, in tbese dreary 
daySy had not faded nor deteriorated in Hilda^s estimation; 
not that it was better than many in which she no longer took 
an interest; but the subtle delicacy of the painter's genius 
was peculiarly adapted to her character. She felt, while 
gazing at it, that the artist had done a great thing, not 
merely for the Church of Rome, but for the cause of Good. 
The moral of the picture, the immortai youth and loveliness 
of Virtue, and its irresistible might against ugly Evil, ap- 
pealed as much to Puritans as Catholìcs. 

Suddenly, aud as if it were done in a dream, Hilda found 
herself kneeling before'the shrine, under the ever-burning 
lamp that throws its ray upon the ArchangePs face. She 
laid her forehead on the marble steps before the aitar, and 
sobbed out a prayer; she hardly knew to whom, whether 
Michael, the Viigin, or the Father ; she hardly knew for 
what. Bave only a vague longing, that thus the burden of her 
spirit might be lightened a little. 

In an instant she snatched herself up, as it were, from her 
knees, ali a-throb with the emotions which were struggling 
to force their way out of her heart by the avenue that had so 
nearly been opened for them. Yet there was a strange sense 
of relief won by that momentary , passionate prayer ; a strange 
Joy, moreover, whether from what she had done, or for what 
she had escaped doing, Hilda couid not teli. But she felt as 
one half stifled, who has stolen a breath of air. 

Next to the shrine where she hud knelt, there is another, 
adorned with a picture by Quercino, representing a maiden's 
body in the jaws of the sepulchre, and her lover weeping 
over it ; while her beatified spirit looks down upon the scene, 
in the society of the Saviour and a throng of saints. Hilda 
wondered if it were not possible, by some miracle of faith, so 
to rise above her present despondency that she might look 
down upon what she was, just as Petronilla in the picture 
looked at her own corpse. A hope, born of hyst. rie trouble, 
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fiuttered in her heart. A. presentiment, or what she fancied 
8uch, whispered her, that, before she had finished the circuit 
of the cathedra!, relief wouid come. 

The unhappj are continually tantalized by similar delu- 
sionB of succour near at band ; at lecust, the despair is very 
dark, that has no such Will-o*-the-wisp to glìmmeF in ìt 



CIIAPTEB XXXIX. 

THE W0RLD*S CATHEDRAL.- 

Still gliding onward, Hilda now lookcd- up into the dome, 
where the sunshine carne through the western Windows, and 
threw across long shafls of light. They rested npon the 
mosaic figures of two evangelists above the cornice. Theee 
great beams of radiance, traversing what seemed the empty 
space, were made visible in misty glory, by the holy doud of 
incense, else unseen, which had risen into the middle dome. 
It was to Hilda as if she beheld the worship of the priest 
and people ascending heavenward,. purifìed from its* alloy of 
earth, and acquiring celestial substance in the golden atmo- 
sphere to which it aspired. She wondered if angels did not 
sometimes hover within the dome, and show themsely€S, in 
brief glimpses^ fioating amid the sunshine and the glorified 
vapour, to those who devoutly worshipped on the pavement. 

She had now come into the southern transept. Around 
this portion of the church are ranged a number of confes- 
sionals. They are amali tabemacles of carved wood, with a 
closet for the priest in the centre ; and, on either side, a space 
for a penitent to kneel, and breathe bis oonfession through 
a perforated auricle into the good father's ear. Observing 
this arrangement, though already familiar to her, our poor 
Hilda was anew impressed with- the infinite convenience — 
if we may use so poor a phrase — of the Catholic religion to 
its devout believers. 
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Who, in trutb, that considera the matter, can resisi a 
siipilar impression? In the hottest fever-fìt of life, they can 
always find, ready for their need, a cool, quiet, beautiful 
place of worship. They may enter its sacred precincts at 
any hour, leaving the fret and trouble of the world behind 
them, and purifying themselves with a touch of holy water 
at the thresholdi In the cairn interior, fragrant of rich and 
Boothing incense, they may hold converse with some- saint, 
their awful, kindiy friend. And most precious privilege of 
ali, whatever perplexity, sorrow, guilt, may weigh upon their 
souls, they can fling down the dark burden at the foot of the 
cross, and go forth — ^to sin no more, nor be any longer dis- 
quieted; but to live againin the freshness and elasticity of 
innocence; 

"Do not these inestimable advantages," thought Hildk, 
"or some of them, at least, belong to Christianity itself? 
Are they not a part of the blessings which the system was 
meant to bestow upon mankind ? Can the faith^ in which I 
was born- and bred, be peffect, if it leave a weak girl like 
me to wander, desolate, with this- great trouble crushing me 
down?" 

A poignant an^ish thrilled within her breast ; it was like 
athing that had life, and was stru^ling to get out. 

" Oh, help I Oh, help 1 " cried Hilda; " I cannot, eannot 
bear it 1 " 

Only by the reverberations that followed' — arch echoing 
the sound to arch, and a pope of bronze repeating it to a 
pope of marble, as each sat enthroned over his tomb-— did 
Hilda become aware that she had really spoken above her 
breath. But, in that great space, there is no need to hush 
up the heart within one^s own bosom so carefully as else- 
where; and, if the ory reached any distant auditor, it carne 
broken into many fragments, and from various quarters of 
the church. 

Approaching one of the confessionals, &he saw a woman 
kneeling within. Just as Hilda drew near, the penitent rose, 
carne forth, and kissed the band of the priest, who regarded 
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ler with a look of paternal benignity, and appeared to be 
giving ber some spiritual counsel, in a low Toice. Sbe tben 
knelt to receive bis blessing, wbicb was fervently bestowed. 
Hilda was so struck witb tbe peace and joy in tbe womaa^s 
tace, that, as tbe ktter retired, sbe could not belp speaking 
to ber. 

" You look very bappy I " said sbe. " Is it so sweet, tben, 
to go to tbe confessional ? " 

" Ob, very sweet, my dear signorina ! " answered tbe woman, 
Mritb moistened eyes and an afiectionate smile ; for sbe was so 
tborougbly softened witb wbat sbe bad been doing, tbat sbe 
felt as if Hilda were ber younger sister. " My beart is at 
rest now. Thanks be to the Saviour, and tbe blessed Virgin, 
and tbe saintg, and tbis good fatber, tbere is no more trouble 
for poor Teresa ! " 

'^ I am glad for your sake," said Hilda, sigbing for ber 
own. ^^I am a poor beretic, but a buman sister; and I 
rejoice for you ! " 

Sbe went from one to anotber of tbe confessionals, and, 
looking at eacb, perceived tbat tbey were inscribed witb gilt 
letters ; on one, Pro Italica Lingua ; on anotber, Pro Flan- 
DRiCA Lingua; oó a tbird, Pro Polonica Lingua; on a fourtb, 
Pro Illyrica Lingua; on a fiftb, Pro Hispanica Lingua. In 
tbis vast and bospitable catbedral, worthy to be tbe religious 
beart of tbe wbole world, tbere was room for ali nations ; tbere 
was access to tbe Divine Grace for every Cbrìstian soul ; tbere 
was an ear for wbat tbe overburdened beart nùgbt bave to 
murmur, speak in wbat native tongue it would. 

Wben Hilda bad almost completed tbe circuit of tbe tran- 
sept, sbe carne to a confessional — tbe centrai part was closed, 
but a mystic rod protruded from it, indicating tbe presence 
of a priest witbin — on wbicb was inscribed, Pro Anglica 
Lingua. 

It was tbe word in season I If sbe bad beard ber motber^s 
voice from witbin the tabernacle, calling ber, in ber own 
motber tongue, to come and lay ber poor bead in ber lap, 
and sob out ali ber troubles, Hilda could not bave responded 
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With a more inevitable obedience. She did not think; she 
only felt. Within her heart was a great need. Close at band, 
within tbe veil of tbe confessional, was tbe relief. She flung 
herself down in the penitent's place ; and, tremulously, pas- 
sionately, with sobs, tears, and the turbulent overflow of 
emotion too long repressed, she poured out the dark story 
•which had infused ita poison into ber innocent life. 

Hilda had not seen, nor conld she now see, the visage of 
the priest. But, at intervals, in the pauses of that strange 
confession, balf choked by the struggle of her feelings towards 
an outlet, she heard a mild, cairn voice, somewhat mellowed 
by age. It spoke soothingly ; it encouraged ber ; it led ber 
on by apposite questions that seemed to be suggested by a 
great and tender interest, and acted like magnetism in attract- 
ing the girFs confidence to this nnseen friend. The priest's 
share in the interview, indeed, resembled that of one who 
removes the stones, clustered branches, or whatever entangle- 
ments impede the current of a swollen stream. Hilda could 
bave imagined — so much to the purpose were bis inquiries — 
that he was already acquainted with some outline of what she 
strove to teli bim. 

Thus assisted, she revealed the whole of ber terrible 
secret ! The whole, except that no name escaped ber 
lips. 

And, ah, what a relief! When the hysteric gasp, the 
strife between words and sobs, had subsided, what a torture 
had passed away from ber soni 1 It was ali gone ; ber bosom 
was as pure now as in ber childhood. ' She was a girl again ; 
she was Hilda of the dovecote; not that doubtful creature 
whom ber own doves had hardly recognized as their mistress 
and playmate, by reason of the death-scent that clung to her 
garments ! 

After she had ceased to speak, Hilda beard the priest 
bestir bimself with an old man's reluctant movement. He 
stepped out of the confessional ; and as the girl was stili 
kneeling in tbe penitential corner, be summoned ber forth. 

" Stand up, my daughter," said the mild voice of the 

20 
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confessor; '<what we Iiave further to say must be spokén 
face to face." 

Hilda did his bidding, and stood before him with a down- 
cast visage, which fiushed and grew pale again. But it had 
the wonderful beauty which we may often observe in those 
who bave recently gone through a great struggle, and won 
tbe peace that lies just on the other side. We see it in a 
new mother's face ; we see it in the faces of the dead ; and 
in Hilda^s countenance — which had always a rare naturai 
charm for her £riends — this glory of peace made her as lovely 
as an angel. 

On her part, Hilda beheld a Tenerable figure with hair as 
white as snow, and a face strikingly characterized by bene- 
volence. It bore marks of thought, however, and penetrative 
insight; although the keen glances of the eyes were now. some- 
what bedimmed with tears, which the aged shed, or almost 
shed, on lighter stress of emotion than would elicit them from 
younger men. 

'* It has not escaped my observation, daughter," said the 
priest, ^' that this is your first acquaintance with the con&s^ 
sional. How is this ?" 

" Father," replied Hilda, raising her eyes, and again letting 
thenii fall, '< I am of New England birth, and was bred as 
what you cali a heretic." 

" From New England I " exclaimed the priest. " It was 
my own. birthplace,. likewise ; nor bave fifly years of absence 
made me cease to love it. But, a heretic 1 And are you 
rcconciled to the Church?" 

" Never, father," said Hilda. 

'^ And, that being the case,'' demanded the old man,. ^* on 
what ground, my daughter, bave you sought to avail yourself 
of these blessed privileges, confined exclusively to members oi 
the one true Church, of confession and absolution ?" 

"Absolution, father?" exclaimed Hilda, shrinking back. 
"Oh,. no, no! I never dreamed of thatl Only our Heavenly 
Father can forgive my sins ; and it is only by sincere repent- 
ance of whatever wrong I may bave done, and by my own 
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best efforts towards a higher life, that I can hope for His 
forgiveness I God forbid that I should ask absolution from 
mortai man !" 

** Then, wherefore," rejoined the priest, with- somewhat 
less mildness in his tone,. ^^ wherefore, I ask again, have jou 
taken possession, as I maj term it, of this holj ordinance ; 
being a heretic, and neither seeking to share, nor having faith 
in, the unspeakable advantages which the Church offers to its 
penitents ? " 

"Father/' answered Hilda, trying tolteli the old man the 
simple truth, ^' I am a motherless girl, and a stranger bere in 
Italy. I had only God to take care of me, and be my closest 
friend ; and the terrible, terrible crime, which I have revealed 
to yon, thnist itself between Him and me ; so that I groped 
for Him* in the darkness, as it were, and found Him not — 
found nothing but a dreadful solitude, and this crime in the 
midst of it I I could not bear it. It seemed as' if I made 
the awful guilt my own, by keeping it hidden in my heart. 
I grew a fearfiil thing to myself. I was going mad 1*' 

" It was a grievous trial, my poor child I " observed the 
confessor. " Your relief, I trust, will prove to be greater 
than you yet know 1" 

"I feel already how immense it is!" said Hilda, looking 
gratefully in his face. " Surely, father, it was the band of 
Providence that led me hither, and made me feel that this 
vast tempie of Christianity, this great home of religion, must 
needs contain some cure, some ease, at least, for my unutter- 
able anguish. And it has proved so. I have told the 
hideous secret; told it under the sacred seal of the con- 
fessional ; and now it will burden my poor heart no 
more I " 

** But, daughter," answered the venerable priest, not un- 
moved by what Hilda said, " you forget !' you mistake ! — 
you claim a privilege to which you have not entitled your- 
selfl The seal of the confessional, dt> you say ? God forbid 
that it should ever be broken, wliere it has been fairly im- 
pressed ; but it applies only to matters that have been con- 

20—2 
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fìdcd to its keeping in a certain prescribed method, and hj 
persona, moreover, who bave faith in the sanctity of the ordi- 
nance. I hold myself, and any learned casuist of the Church 
wouid hold me, as free to disclose ali the particulars of what 
you terni your confession, as if they had come to my know- 
ledge in a secular way." 

** This Ì8 not right, father ! " said Hilda, fixing her eyes on 
the old man's. 

" Do not you see, child," he rejoined, with some little heat 
— " with ali your nicety of conscience, cannot you recognize 
it as my duty to make the story known to the proper autho- 
rities ; a great crime against public justice being involved, 
and further evil consequences likely to ensue?" 

" No, father, no ! '! answered Hilda, courageously, ber 
cheeks fiushing, and her eyes brightening as she spoke^ 
"Trust a girl's simple heart sooner Ihan any casuisf of your 
Church, however learned he may be. Trust your own heart, 
too ! I came to your confessional, father, as I devoutly 
believe, by the direct impulse of Heaven, which also brought 
you hither to-day, in its mercy and love, to relieve me of a 
torture that I could no longer bear. I trusted in the pledgo 
which your Church has always held sacred between the priest 
and the human soul, which, through bis medium, is strug- 
gling towards its Father above. What I bave confided to 
you lies sacredly between God and yourself. Let it rest 
there, father, for this is right ; and if you do otherwise, yoit 
will perpetrate a great wrong, both as a priest and a man ! 
And, believe me, no question, no torture, shall ever force my 
lips to utter what would be necessary, in order to make my 
confession available towards the punishment of the guilty 
ones. Leave Providence to deal with them !" 

" My quiet little countrywoman," said the priest, with half 
a smile on bis kindly old face, " you can pluck up a spirit, 
I perceive, when you fancy an occasion for one." . 

" I bave spirit only to do what I think right," replied Hilda, 
simply. " In othtT respects, I am timorous." 

" But you confuse yourself between right feelings" and very 
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fòolish inferences,*' continued the priest, " as is tbe wont of 
women — so much I have leamt by long experience in the 
confessional — ^be they young or old. However, to set your 
heart at rest, there is no probable need for me to reveal the 
matter, What you have told, if I mistake not, and perhaps 
more, is already known in the quarter which it most con- 
cerns." 

" Known !" exclaimed Hilda, ** Known to the authorities 
of Rome ! And what will be the consequence ? " 

" Hush ! " answered the confessor, laying his finger on his 
lips. " I teli you my supposition — inind, it is no assertion 
of the fact — in oider that you niay go the more cheerfully 
on your way, not deeming yourself burdened with any re- 
fiponsìbility as concerns this dark deed. And now, daughter, 
what have you to give in return for an old man's kindness 
and sympathy?" 

"My grateful remembrance," said Hilda, fervently, "as 
long as I live I " 

" And nothing more ? " the priest inquired, with a per- 
suasive smile. " Will you not reward him with a great joy ; 
.one of the last joys that he may know on earth, and a fit one 
to take with him into the better world ? In a word, will you not 
allow him to bring you, as a stray lamb, into the true fold ? 
You have experienced some little taste of the relief and com- 
fort which the Church keeps abundantly in store for ali its 
faithful children. Come home, dear child — ^poor wanderer, 
who hast caught a glimpse of the heavenly light— come home, 
ftnd be at rest." 

" Father," said Hilda, much moved by his kindly eamest- 
lìess; in which, however genuine as it was, there might stili be 
a leaven of professional craft. " I dare not come a step farther 
than Providence shall guide me. Do not let it grieve you, 
therefore, if I never return to the confessional ; never dip my 
fingers in holy water ; never sign my bosom with the cross. I 
am a daughter of the Puritana. But, in spite of my heresy," 
ghe added, with a sweet, tearful smile, " you may one day see 
the poor girl, to whom you have done this gxeat Christian kind- 
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ness, coming to remind jon of it, and thank yoa for it, in thè 
Setter Land." 

The old prìest shook his head. Bnt, as he stretched ont hìs 
hands at the same moment, in the act of benediction, Hilda 
knelt down and receired the blessing with as devoat a sim-» 
plicity as an j Catholìc of them ali. 



CHAPTER XL. 

HILDA AKD A FRIEND. 



When Hilda knelt to receive the priest's benediction, the act 
was witnessed bj a person who stood leanìng against the marble 
balustrade that surrounds the himdred golden lighta, before the 
high aitar. He had stood there, indeed, from the moment of 
the girPs entrance into the confessional. His start of sarprisey 
at first beholding her, and the anxions gloom that afterwards 
settled on his face, sufficiently betokened that he felt a deep 
and sad interest in what was going forward. 

Ailer Hilda had bidden the prìest farewell, she carne 
slowly towards the high aitar. The individuai, to whom we 
bave alluded, seemed irresolute whether to advance or retìre. 
His hesitation lasted so long, that the maiden, strajing through 
a happy reverìe, had crossed the wide extent of the pavement 
between the confessional and the aitar, before he had decided 
whether to meet her. At last, when within a pace or two, she 
raised her eyes and recognized Kenyon. 

" It is you ! " she exclaimed, with joyful surprise. ** I am 
60 happy." 

In truth, the sculptor had never before seen, nor hardly 
imagined, such a figure of peaceful beatitude as Hilda now 
presenced. While coming towards him in the solemn radiance 
which, at that period of the day, is difiused through the tran- 
sept, and showered down beneath the dome, she seemed of the 
same substance as the atmosphere that enyeloped ber. He 
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could scarcely teli whether she was imbued with sunsliìne, 
or whether it was a glow of happiness that shone out of her. 

At ali eTents, it was a marvellous cbange from the ead girl, 
who had entered the confessional bewildered with anguish, to 
this bright, yet softened image of religious consoktion that 
emerged from it. It was as if one of the throng of aDgelic 
people, who might he hovering in the sunny depths of the 
dome, had alighted on the pavement. ladeed, this capability 
of transfiguration, which we often see wrought by inward 
delight on persons far less capable of it than Hilda, suggests 
how angela come by their beauty. It grows out of their hap- 
piness, and lasts for ever only because that is immortal. 

She heldout her band, and Kenyon was glad to take it in 
bis own, if only to assure himself that she waB made of earthly 
material. 

" Yes, Hilda, I see that you are very happy," he replied, 
gloomily, and wìthdrawing bis band afler a single pressure. 
** For me, I never was less so than at this moment." 

^^Has any misfortune befeUen you?" asked Hilda, with 
carnestness. " Pray teli me ; and you shall bave my sympathy, 
though I must stili be very happy. Now, I know how it is, 
that the saints above are touched by the sorrows of distressed 
people on earth, and yet are never made wretched by them. 
Not that I profess to be a «aint, you know," she added, smiling 
radiantly. " But the heart grows so large, and so rich, and 
so variously endowed, when it has agreat sense of bliss, that 
it can give smiles to some, and tears to others, with equal sin- 
cerity, and enjoy its own peace throughout alL" 

" Do not say you are no saint 1 " answered Kenyon, with a 
smile, thoùgh he felt that the tears stood in bis eyes. " You 
will stili be St. Hilda, whatever Church may canonize you." 

"Ah 1 you would not bave said so, had you seen me but an 
hour ago I " murmured she. " I was so wretched, that there 
seemed a grievous sin in it." 

" And what has made you so suddenly happy ? " inquired 
the sculptor. " But first, Hilda, will you not teli me why 
you were so wretched?" 
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" Had I met you yesterday, I might hate told you tHat,**. 
Bhe replied. " To-day, there is no need." 

" Your happiness, then ? " said the sculptor, as sadly as 
before. " Whence comes it ? " 

" A great burden has been lifted ft-om my heart — ^from my 
coDscìence, I had almost said/' answered Hilda, without shun- 
ning the glance that he fixed upon her. " I am a new crea- 
ture, since this moming, Heaven be praìsed for it I It was a 
blessed honr — a blessed impulse — that brought me to this 
beautiftd and glorious cathedra!. I ehall hold it in loving 
remembrance while I live, as the spot where I found infinite 
peace after infinite trouble." 

Her heart seemed so full, that it spilt its new gush of 
happiness, as it were, like rich and sunny wine out of an over- 
brimming goblet. Kenyon saw that she was in one of those 
moods of elevated feeling, when the soul is upheld by a strange 
tranquillity, which is really more passionate, and less con- 
trollable, than emotions far exceeding it in violence. He felt 
that there would be indelicacy, if he ought not rather to cali 
it impiety, in his stealing upon Hilda, while she was thus 
beyond her own guardianship, and surprising her out of 
secrets which she might afterwards bitterly regret betraying 
to him. Therefore, though yearning to know what had hap* 
pened, he resolved to forbear further question. 

Simple and eamest people, however, being accustomed to 
speak from their genuine ìmpulses, cannot easily, as craftier 
men do, avoid the subject which they bave at heart. As 
often as the sculptor unclosed his lips, such words as these 
were ready to burst out : — 

" Hilda, bave you flung your angelic purity into that mass 
of unspeakable comiption, the Roman Church ? " 

"What were you saying?" she asked, as Kenyon forced 
back an almost uttered exclamation of this kind. 

" I was thinking of what you bave just remarked about the 
cathedra!,'' said he, looking up into the mighty hollow of the 
dome. ^' It is indeed a magnificent structure, and an adequate 
expression of the Faith wMch built it. When I behold it in 
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ft proper mood — that is to say, when I bring my mind into a 
fair relation with the minds and purposes of ita spiritual and 
material architects — I see but one or two criticisms to make. 
One is, that it needs painted Windows." 

" Oh, no I " said Hilda. " They would be quite incon- 
sistent with so much richness of colour in the interior of the 
church. Besides, it is a Gothic omament, and only suited 
to that style of architecture, which requires a gorgeous 
dimness." 

" Nevertheless," continued the sculptor, "yonder square 
apertures, filled with ordinary panea of glass, are quite out 
of keeping with the superabundant splendour of everything 
about them. They remind me of that portion of Aladdin's 
palace which he left unfìnisbed, in order that bis royal father- 
in-law might put the fìnishing touch. Daylight, in its naturai 
state, ought not to be admitted bere. It should stream 
through a brilliant ìUusion of saints and hierarchies, and old 
scriptural imagea, and symbolized dogmas, purple, blue, 
golden, and a broad flame of scarlet. Then, it would be just 
such an illumination as the Catholic faith allowa to its believers. 
But, give me — ^to live and die in — ihe pure, white light of 
heaven ! " 

" Why do you look so sorrowfully at me ? " asked Hilda, 
quietly meeting bis disturbed gaze. " What would you say 
to me ? I love the white hght too ! " 

"I fancied so," answered Kenyon. "Forgive me, Hilda; 
but I must needs speak. You seemed to me a rare mixture of 
impressibility, sympathy, sensitiveness to many influences, 
with a certain quality of common sense; — no, not that, but a 
higher and finer attribute, for which I find no better word, 
However treraulously you might vibrate, this quality, I 
supposed, would always bring you back to the equipoise. 
You were a creature of imagination, and yet as truly a New 
England girl as any with whom you grew up in your native 
village. If there were one person in the world, whose native 
rectitude of thought, and something deeper, more reliable, 
than thought, I would bave trusted againbt ali the arts of a 
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prìesthood — ^whose taste alone, so exquisite and sincere that it 
rose to be a moral virtue, I would bave rested upon as a 
sufficient safeguard — it was yourself 1 " 

*' I atn conscious of no sucb bigb and delicate qualitìes as 
you allow me," answered Hilda. " But wbat bave I done that 
a girl of New England birth and culture, witb the right sense 
tbat ber motber taugbt ber, and tbe conscience tbat sbe 
developed in ber, sbould not do ? " 

" Hilda, I saw you at tbe confessional I " said Kenyon. 

** Ab, well, my dear friend," replied Hilda, casting down 
ber eyes, and looking somewbat confused, yet not asbamed, 
"you must try to forgive me for tbat — if you deem it wrong 
— because it bas saved my reason, and made me very bappy. 
Had you been bere yesterday I would bave confessed to 
you." 

** Would to Heaven I bad I " ejaculated Kenyon. 

" I tbink," Hilda resumed, " I sball never go totbe con- 
fessional again ; §ot tbere can scaroely come sucb a sore trial 
twice in my Hfe. If I bad been a wiser girl, a stronger, and 
a more sensible, very Kkely I migbt not bave gone to tbe con- 
fessional at ali. It was the sin of otbers tbat drove me tbitber; 
not my own, tbougb it almost seemed so. Being wbat I am, 
I must eitber bave done wbat you saw me doing, or bave 
gone mad. Would tbat bave been better ? " 

" Tben you are not a Catbolic ? " asked tbe sculptor, 
earnestly. 

" Really, I do not quite know wbat I am," replied Hilda, 
encountering bis eyes witb a frank and simple gaze. " I bave 
a great deal of faitb, and Catliolicism seems to bave a great 
deal of good. Wby sbould not I be a Catbolic, if I find tbere 
wbat I need, and wbat I cannot find elsewbere ? Tbe more I 
see of tbis worsbip, tbe more I wonder at tbe exuberance with 
wbicb it adapts itself to ali tbe demands of buman infirmity* 
If it^ ministers were but a little more tban buman, above ali 
error, pure from ali iniquity , wbat a religion would it be 1 " 

" I need not fear your perversion to tbe Catbolic faitb,** 
remarked Kenyon, *^ if you -are at ali aware of ibe bitter 
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sarcasm implied in your last observation, It is very just. 
Only, the exceeding ingenuity of the system stampa it as the 
contrivance of man, or some worse author; not an emanation 
of the broad and simple wisdom from ìdti high.** 

" It may be so," said Hilda; " but I meant no sarcasm." 

Thus conversing, the two friends went together down the 
grand extent of the nave. Before leaving the church, they 
tumed to admire again its mighty breadth, the remoteness of 
the glory behind the aitar, and the effect of visionary splendour 
and magnificence imparted by the long bars of smoky sunshine, 
which travelled so far before arriving at a place of rest. 

" Thank Heaven for having brought me hither I " said 
Hilda, fervently. 

Kenyon's mind was deeply dieturbed by his idea of her 
Catholic propensities ; and now what, he deemed her dis- 
proportionate and misapplied veneration fbr the sublime edifice, 
stung him into irreverence. 

" The best thing I know of St. Peter's," observed he, ** ìs 
its equable temperature. We are now enjoying the coolness 
of last winter, which, a few months hence, will be the warmth 
of the present summer. It has no cure, I suspect, in ali its 
length and breadth, for a sick soul, but it would make an 
admirable atmospheric hospital for sick bodies. What a 
delightful shelter would it be for the invalids who throng to 
Bome, where the sirocco steals away their strength, and the 
tramontana stabs them through and through, like cold steel 
with a poisoned point ! But, within these walls, the diermo- 
meter never varies. Winter and summer are married at the 
high aitar, and dwell together in perfect harmony." 

" Yes," said Hilda ; " and I bave always -felt this soft, un- 
changing climate of St. Peter's to be another manifestation of 
its sanctity." 

" That is not precisely my idea," replied Kenyon. *^ But 
what a delicious life it would be, if a colony of people with 
delicate lungs — or merely with delicate fancies— «ould take 
up their abode in this ever-mild and tranquil air. These 
architectural tomba of the popes might serre for dwellings, 
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and each brazen sepulchral doorwaj would become a domestic 
threshold. Then the lover, ìf he dared, might say to hia 
mistress, * Will you share my tomb with me ? * and, winning 
her sofl consent, he would lead her to the aitar, and thence 
to yonder eepulchre of Pope Gregory, which ehould be their 
nuptial home. What a life would be theirs, Hilda, in their 
marble Eden!" 

" It Ì8 not kind, nor like yourself," said Hilda, gently, " to 
throw ridicule on emotions which are genuine. I revere this 
glorious church for itself and its purposes ; and love it more- 
over, because here I have found sweet peace after a great 
anguish." 

" Forgive me," answered the sculptor, " and I will do so 
no more. My heart ìs not so irreverent as my words." 

They went through^the piazza of St. Peter e and the adja- 
cent streets, silently at first ; but, before reaching the bridge 
of St. Angelo, Hilda's flow of spirita began to bubble forili, 
like the gush of a streamlet that has been shut up by frost, 
or by a heavy stone over its source. Kenyon had never 
found her so delightful as now; so soflened out of the chilhiess 
of her virgin pride ; so full of fresh thoughts, at which he was 
often moved to smile, although, on turning them over a little 
more, he sometimes discovered that they looked fanciful only 
because so absolutely true. 

But, indeed, she was not qui te in a normal state. Emerg- 
ing from gloom into sudden cheerfìilness, the effect upon 
Hilda was as if she were just now created. After long torpor, 
receiving back her intellectual activity, she derived an ex- 
quisite pleasure from the use of her faculties, which were set 
in motion by causes that seemed inadequate. She conti- 
nually brought to Kenyon's mind the image of a child, making 
its plaything of every object, but sporting in good faith, and 
with a kind of seriousness. Looking up, for example, at the 
statue of St. Michael, on the top of Hadrian^s castellated tomb, 
Hilda fancied an interview between the Archangel and the 
old emperor^s ghost, who was naturally displeased at finding 
bis mausoleum, which he had ordained for the stately and 
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soleitin repose of his ashes, converted to its present pur- 
poses'. 

" But St. Michael, no douT^t," she thouglitfiilly remarked, 
" would finally convince the Emperor Hadrian, that where a 
warlike despot is sown as the secd, a fortress and a prison are 
the only possible crop." 

They stopped on the bridge to look into the swift, eddying 
flow of the yellow Tiber, a mud-puddle in strenuous motion ; 
and HiJda wondered whether the seven-branched golden can^ 
dlestick, the holy candlestick of the Jews — which was lost at 
the Ponte Molle, in Constantine's time — ^had yet been swept 
as far down the river as this. 

" It probably stuck where it fell," said the scnlptor ; 
" and, by this time, is imbedded thirty feet deep in the mud 
of the Tiber. Nothing will ever bring it to light again." 

" I fancy you are mistaken," replied Hilda, smiling. 
" There was a meaning and purpose in each of its seven 
branches, and such a candlestick cannot be lost for ever. 
When it is found again, and seven lights are kindled and 
burning in it, the whole world will gain the illumination 
which it needs. Would not this be an admirable idea for a 
mystic story or parable, or seven-branched allegory, full of 
poetry, art, philosophy, and religion? It shall be called 
* The Recovery of the Sacred Candlestick.' As each branch 
is lighted, it shall have a differently coloured lustre from 
the other six ; and when ali the seven are kindled, their 
radiance shall combine into the intense white light of 
truth." 

" Positively, Hilda, this is a magnificent conception," 
cried Kenyon. " The more I look at it, the brighter it 
bums." 

"I think so too," said Hilda, enjoying a childlike plea- 
sure in her own idea. " The theme is better suited for verse 
than prose ; and when I go home to America, I will suggest it 
to one of ouT poets. Or, seven poets might write the poem 
together, each lighting a separate branch of the Sacred Can- 
dlestick." 
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'^ Thea yoa tliìiik of going home ?" Kenjon asked. 

** Only yesterday," she replied, ** I longed to flee awaj 
Kgtw, ali ìs changed, and^ being liappy agaìn, I should feel 
éeep legret ai leaving tbe Pìctorìal Land. But, I cannot telL 
In Eome, tbere ìs somethìng dreary and awfìil, whicb we can 
never qnite escape. Ai least, I thonght so yesterday." 

When tbey reacbed ihe Vìa Portoghese, and approached 
liilda'ft tower, the doven, who were waltìng aloft, floog them- 
selre» npon the air, and carne fioating down aboat ber head. 
The girl careased them, and responded to their cooings wìth 
ftmìlar 0oand« from ber own lìps, and with words of endear- 
ment; and their joyfol flutterings and airy little flightSy 
cridently impelled by pure exuberance of spirits,. seemed to 
0boir that tbe dores bad a real sympatby with their mis- 
tress's state of mind For peace bad descended npon ber 
like a dove. 

Bidding the sculptor farewiell, Hilda climbed ber tower, and 
carne fortb upon its summit to trim the Virginia lamp. The 
doves, well knowing ber custom, bad flown up thither to meet 
ber, and again hovered about ber head ;• and very lovely was 
ber aspect, in tbe evenìng sunligbt, whicb bad little further 
to do with thè world, just then, save to fling a golden glory on 
Hilda's bair, and vanìsh. 

Tuming ber eyes down into tbe duaky Street, whicb she 
bad just quitted, Hilda saw the sculptor stili tbere, and waved 
ber band to bim. 

'< How sad and dìm he looks, down there in. that dreary 
Street 1*^ she said to herself. '^ Something weighs upon bis 
•pirits. Would I could comfort bim." 

" How like a spirit she looks, aloft there, with» the evening 
glory round ber head, and those winged creatures claiming 
ber as akin to them ! " thougbt Kenyon, on bis part. '< How 
far abova me 1 how unattainable I Ah, if I could lift myself 
to ber region ! Or — if it be not a sin to wish it — would that 
I migbt draw ber down to an earthly fireside 1 " 

What a Bweet reverence is that, when a young man deems 
bis mistress a little more than mortai, and almost chides bim- 
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self for longing to bring ber dose to liìs heart ! A trìfling 
circuxnstance, but such as lovers make much of, gave him hope. 
One of the doves, which had been resting on Hilda's shoulder, 
suddenly flew downward, as if recognizing him as its mis- 
tress^s dear friend ; and perhaps commissioned with^ an errand 
of regard, brushed his upturned face with its wings, and 
again soared alofl. 

The sculptor watched the bird'» return, and saw Hilda 
greet it witL a smile. 



CHAPTER XLT. 

SNOWDROPS AND MATDENLT DELIGHTS.. 

It being stili considerably earlier than the period at which 
artists and tourists are accustomed to assemblo in Rome, the 
sculptor and Hilda found themselves comparatively alone 
there. The dense mass of native Roman life, in. the midst of 
which they were, served to press them nearer to one another. 
It was as if they had been thrown together on a desert island. 
Or, they seemed to have wandered, by some strange chance, 
out of the common world, and encountered each. other in a 
depopulated city, where there were streets of lonely palaces, 
and unreckonable treasures of beautiful and admirable things, 
©f which they two became the sole inheritors- 

In such circumstances, Hilda's gentle reserve must havc 
been stronger than her kindly disposition permitted, if the 
ft-iendship between Kenyon. and herself had not grown as 
warm as a maiden's friendship can ever be, without abso- 
lutely and avowedly blooming into love. On the sculptor's 
side, the amaranthine flower* was already in full blow-. But 
it is very beautiful, though the lover's heart may grow chili 
at the perception, to see how the snow will sometimes Unger 
in a virgin's breast, even afler the spring is well advanced» 
In such alpine soils, the aummer will not be anticipated; wd 
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seck vainlj for passionate flowers, and blossoms of fervid 
hue and spìcj fragrance, fìnding only snowdrops and sunless 
vìoletSy when it ìs almost the full season for the cnmson 
rose. 

With 80 much tenderness as Hilda had in her natnre, ìt 
was strange that she so reluctantly admitted the idea of love; 
especiallj as, in the sculptor, she found both congeniality and 
variety of taste, and HkeneBses and differences of character ; 
these being as essential as those to any poignancy of mutuai 
eruotion. 

So Hilda, as far as Kenyon could discern, stili did not love 
him, though she admitted him within the quiet circle of her 
affections as a dear friend and trusty counsellor. K we knew 
what is best for us, or could be content with what is reason- 
ably good, the sculptor might well have been satisfied, for a 
season, with this cairn intimacy, which so sweetly kept him 
a stranger in her heart, and a ceremonious guest; and yet 
allowed him the free enjoyment of ali but its deeper recesses. 
The flowers that grow outside of those inner sanctities have a 
wild, hasty charm, which it is well to prove ; there may be 
sweeter ones within the sacred precinct, but none but that 
wiJl die while you are handling them, and bequeathe you a 
delicious legacy, as these do, in the perception of their 
evanescence and unreality. 

And this may be the reason, after ali, why Hilda, like so 
many other maidens, lingered on the hither side of passion ; 
her finer instinct and keener sensibility made her enjoy those 
pale delights in a degree of which men are incapable. She 
hesitated to grasp a richer happiness, as possessing already 
such measure of it as her heart could hold, and of a quality 
most agreeable to her virgin tastes. 

Certainly, they both were very happy. Kenyon's genius, 
unconsciously wrought upon by Hilda's influence, took a more 
delicate character than heretofore. He modelled, among other 
things, a beautiful little statue of maidenhood gathering a 
snowdrop. It was never put into marble, however, because 
the sculptor soon recognized it as one of those fragile crea- 
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tions which are true only to the moment that produces them, 
and are wronged if we try to imprison their airy excellence 
in a permanent material. 

On her part, Hilda feturned to ber customary occupations 
with a fresh love for them, and yet with a deeper look into 
the heart of things ; such as those necessarily acquire, who 
have passed from picture-galleries into dungeon gloom, and 
thence come back to the picture-gallery again. It is ques- 
tionable whether she was ever so perfect a copyist thence- 
forth. She could not yield herself up to the painter so 
unreservedly as in times past; her character had developed 
a sturdier quality, which made her less pliable to the in- 
fluence of other minds. She saw into the picture as pro- 
foundly as ever, and perhaps more so, but not with the devout 
sympathy that had formerly given her entire possession of 
the old master^s idea. She had known such a realìty, that it 
taught her to distinguish inevitably the large portion that is 
Tinreal, in every work of art. Instructed by sorrow, she felt 
that there is something beyond almost ali which pictorial 
genius has produced ; and she never forgot those sad wan- 
derings from gallery to gallery, and from church to church, 
where she had vainly sought a type of the virgin mother, or 
the Saviour, or saint, or martyr, which a soul in extreme 
need might recognize as the adequate one, 

How, indeed, should she have foimd such? How could 
holiness be revealed to the artist of an age when the greatest 
of them put genius and imagination in the place of spiritual 
insight, and when, frona the pope downward, ali Christendom 
was corrupt ? 

Meanwhile, months wore away, a^d Rome received back 
that large portion of its life-blood which runs in the veins of 
its foreign and temporary population. English visitors esta- 
blished themselves in the hotels, and in ali the sunny suites of 
apartments, in the streets convenient to the Piazza di Spagna; 
the English tongue was heard familiarly along the Corso, and 
English children sported in the Pincian Gardens. 

The native Eomans, on the other band, like the butterflies 

21 
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and grasshoppers, resigned themselves to the short, sharp 
misery which winter brisgs to a people whose arrangements 
are made almost exclusively with a view to summer. Keeping 
no fire witbin-doors, except posdbly a spark or two in the 
kitchen, they crept out of their cheerless- houses into the 
narrow, sunless, sepulchral streets, bringing their firesides 
along with them, in the shape of little earthen pots, vases, or 
pipkins, full of lighted charcoal and warm ashes, over which 
they hold their tingling finger-ends. Even in this half-torpid 
wretchedness, they stili seemed to dread a pestilence in the 
sunshine, and kept on the shady side of the piazzas, as scrupu- 
lously as in summer. Through the open doorways — ^no need 
to shut them when the weather within was bleaker than 
"without — a glimpse into the interior of their dwellings showed 
the uncarpeted brick-floors, as dismal as the pavement of a 
tomb. 

They drew their old cloaks about them, nevertheless, and 
threw the corners over their shoulders, with the dignity of 
attitude and action that bave come down to these modem 
citizenS) as their sole inheritance from the togaed nation. 
Somehow or other, they managed to keep up their poor, frost- 
bitten hearts against the pitiless atmosphere with a quiet and 
uncomplaining endurance that really seems the most respect- 
able point in the present Roman character. For, in New 
England, or in Russia, or scarcely in a hut of the Esqui- 
maux, there is no such discomfoct to be home as by Romans 
in wJntry weather, when the orange-trees bear icy fruit in the 
gardens; and when the rims of ali the fountains are shaggy 
with icicles, and the fountain of Trevi skimmed almost aerosa 
with a glassy surface ; and when there is a slide in the piazza 
of St. Peter's, and a fringe of brown, frozen. foam along the 
eastern shore of the Tiber, and sometimes a fall of great snow- 
flakes into the dreary lancs and alleys of the miserable city. 
Gold blasts, that bring death with them, now blow upon the 
shivering irivalids, who carne hither in the hope of breathing 
balmy airs. 

Wherever we pass our summers, may ali our inclement 
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montlis, from November to Aprii, henceforth be spent in some 
country that recognizes winter as an integrai portion of its 
year I 

Now, too, tliere was especial discomfort in the stat^ly 
picture-galleries, where nobody, indeed — not the princely or 
priestly founders, nor any who have inherited their cheerless 
magnificence — ever dreamed of siich an impossibility as fire- 
side warmth, since those great palaces were built. Hilda, 
therefore, fìnding her fingers so much benumbed that the 
spiritual influence could not be transmitted to them, was peF- 
suaded to leave her easel before a picture^on one of theae 
wintry days, and pay a visit to Kenyon's studio^ But neither 
was the studio anything better than a dismal* den, with its 
marble shapes shivering around the walls, cold as the snow- 
images which the sculptor used to model, in his boyhood, and 
sadly behold them weep themselves away at the first tliaw. 

Kenyon's Roman artisans, ali this while, had been at work 
on the Cleopatra. The fierce Egyptian queen had now stnig- 
gled almost out of the imprisoning stone; or, rather, the 
workmen had found her within the mass of marble, im- 
prisoned there by magic, but stili fervid to the touch witli 
fiery life, the fossil woman of an age that produced statelier, 
stronger, and more passionate creatures than our own. You 
already felt her compressed heat, and were aware of a tiger- 
like character even in her repose. If Octavius should mafce 
his appearance, though the marble stili held her within its 
embrace, it was evident that she would tear herself forth in a 
twinkling, either to spring enraged at his throat, or^ sinking 
into his arms, to make one more proof of her rich blandjsh- 
ments, or falling lowly at his feet, to try the efficacy of a 
woman' s tears. 

" I am ashamed to teli you how much I admire this statue," 
said Hilda. ** No other sculptor could have' done it." 

"This is very sweet for me to hear," replied Kenyon ; 
" and since your reserve keeps you- from saying more, 1 shall 
imagine you expressing every thing that an artist would wish 
to hear said about his work." 

21—2 
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** You will TK)t easìly go beyond my genuine opinion," 
answered Hilda, with a smile. 

" Ah, your kind word makes me very happy," said the sculp- 
tor, " and I need it, just now, on behalf of my Cleopatra. That 
inevitable period has come — for I have found it inevitable, in 
regard to ali my works — ^when I look at what I fancied to be 
41 statue, IsLckìng only breath to make it live, and find it a 
mere lump <s£ seriseless stone, into which I have not really 
sucoeeded in moulding the spiritual part of my idea. I 
fihould like, now — only it would be such shameful treatment 
for a discròwned queen, and my own offspring, too — I should 
like to hit poor Cleopatra a bitter blow on her Egyptian nose 
with this mallet/^ 

" That is a blow which ali statues seem doomed to reoeive, 
«ooner or later, though seldom from the hand that sculptured 
them," said Hilda, laughing. " But you must not let yourself 
be too much disheartened by the decay of your faith in what 
you produce. I have heard a poet express similar distaste for 
liis own most exquisite poems, nnd I am afraid that this final 
despair, and sense of short-coming, must always be the 
reward and punishment of those who try to grappi e with a 
great or beautiful idea. It only proves that you have been 
able to imagine things too high for mortai faculties to execute. 
The idea leaves you an imperfect image of itself, which you 
at first mistake for the ethereal rf'ality, but soon find that tbe 
latter has escaped-out of your closest embnice." 

"And the only consolation itì,*' remarked Kenyon,"that 
the blurred and imperfect image may stili make a very 
respectable appearance in the c^ec of those who have not 
seen the originai." 

" More than that," rejoìned Hilda ; " for there is a class «f 
«pectators whose syinpathy will help them to see the perfect 
•though -a mist of imperfection. Nobody, I think, ought to 
Tead poetry, or look at pictures or statuea, who cannot find a 
-great deal more in them than the poet or artist has actually 
-expressed. Their highest merit is suggestiveness." 

" You, Hilda, are yourself the only critic in whom I have 
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much faith," said Kenyon. " Had jovt condemned Cleopatra^ 
nothing should bave saved ber." 

" You invest me with such an awful responaibility," slie 
replied, " that I shall not dare to say a single word aboul 
your other worka." 

" At least," said the sculptor, " teli me whether you 
recognize this bast." 

He pointed to a bust of Donatello. It was not the one 
which Kenyon had begun to model at Monte Beni, but a 
reminiscence of the countV face, wrought under the influencu 
of ali the sciilptor's kn^wledge of his history, and of his per- 
sonal and hereditary character. It stood on a wooden pedestal, 
not nearly finished, but with fine white dust and email chips 
of marble scattered about it, and itself incrusted ali round 
with the white, shapeless substance of the block. In the 
midst appeared the features, lacking sharpness, and very 
much resembling a fossil countenance — but we have already 
used this simile, in reference to Cleopatra — with the accumu- 
lations of long-past ages clinging to it. 

And yet, strange to say, the face had an expression, and a 
more recognizable one than Kenyon had succeeded in putting 
iato the day model at Monte Beni. The reader is probably 
acquainted with Thorwaldsen's threefold analogy — the day 
model, the Life ; the plaster cast, the Death ; and the sculp- 
tured marble, the Resurrection — and it seemed to be made 
good by the spirit that was kindling up these imperfect fea- 
tures, like a lambent flame. 

** I was not qui te sure, at first glance, that I knew the 
face," observed Hilda; *nhe likeness surely is not a striking 
one. There is a good deal of external resemblance, stili, to 
the features of the Faun of Praxiteles, between whom and 
Donatello, you know, we once insisted that there was a 
perfect twin-brotherhood. But the expression is now so very 
difforent I " 

" What do you take it to be ?^* asked the sculptor. 

" I hardly know how to define it," she answered. " But 
it has an efiect as if I could see this countenance gradually 
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brìgfatening while I look at iL It grves the impression of a 
growÌDg intellectual power and moral sense. Donatello^s face 
Qfled to evìnce little more than a genial, pleasarable sort of 
vivaci tj, and capability of enjoyment But, here, a soni 
ÌB beiiig breatbed into liim ; it ìs the Faun, bnt advancing 
towards a etate of higher development." 

" Hiida, do you see ali this ? " exclaimed Eenyon, in con- 
siderable sorprise. ''I maj bave bad sncb an idea in mj 
mind, bnt waa quite nnaware that I bad sncceeded in convej- 
ing it into the marble.** 

** Forgive me," said Hilda, " bnt I qnestinn whetber this 
strìking effect bas been bronght abont bj anj skill or pnipose 
on the 8cnlptor*8 part. Is it not, perhaps, the chance resnlt 
of the bnst being jnst so far shaped ont, in the marble, as the 
proccflfl of moral growth had advanced in the originai ? A 
few more strokes of the chisel might change the whole ex- 
pression, and so spoil it for what it is now worth." 

" I believe you are right," answered Kenyon, thongbtfnlly 
examining bis work; "and, strangely enough, it was the very 
expression that I trìed nnsnccessfully to produce in the clay 
model. Well ; not another chip shall be struck from the 
marble/' 

And, accordingly, Donatello^s bust (like that rude, rongb 
mass of the head of Brutus, by Michael Angelo, at Florence) 
has ever since remained in an unfinished state. Most spec- 
tators mistake it for an unsuccessful attempt towards copying 
the features of the Faun of Praxiteles. One observer in a 
thousand is conscious of something more, and lingers long 
over this mysterious face, departing from it reluctantly, and 
with many a glance thrown backward. What perplexes him 
ìs the riddle that he sees propounded there ; the riddle of the 
souPs growth, taking ìts first impulse amid remorse and paìn, 
and struggling through the incrustations of the senses. It was 
the contemplation of this imperfect portrait of Donatello that 
originally interested us in bis hìstory, and impelled ns to elicit 
from Kenyon what he knew of bis friend^s adventures. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

BEMINISCENCES OF MIRIAM. 

When Hilda and himself tumed away from the unfinished 
bust, the scuiptor's mind stili dwelt upon the reminiscences 
which it suggested. 

" You have not seen Donatello recently," he remarked, "and 
therefore cannot be aware how sadly he is changed." 

" No wonder ! " exclaimed Hilda, growing pale. 

The terrible scene which she had witnessed, when Dona- 
tello's face gleamed out in so fierce a light, carne back upon 
her memory, almost for the first time since she knelt at the 
confessional. Hilda, as is sometiines the case with persona 
whose delicate organization requires a peculiar safeguard, 
had an elastic faculty of throwing off such recoUections as 
would be too painful for endurance. The first shock of Dona- 
tello's and Miriam's crime had, indeed, broken through the 
frail defence of this voluntary forgetfiilness ; but, once enabled 
to relieve herself of the ponderous anguish over which she had 
so long brooded, she had practised a subtile watchfulness in 
preventing its return. 

" No wonder, do you say ? " repeated the sculptor, looking 
at her with interest, but not exactly with surprise; for he 
had long suspected that Hilda had a painful knowledge of 
events which he himself little more than surmised. " Then 
you know ! — you have heard 1 But what can you possibly 
have heard, and through what channel ? " 

"Nothingl" replied Hilda, faintly. "Not one word has 
reached my ears from the lips of any human being. Let us 
never speak of it again I No, no ! ne ver again l" 

" And Miriam 1 " said Kenyon, with irrepressible interest. 
"Is it also forbidden to speak of her?" 

" Hush ! do not even utter her name I Try not to think 
of iti" Hilda whispered. ^'It may bring terrible conse- 
quences!" 

^^Mj dear Hilda ! " exclaimed Kenyon, regarding her with 
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wonder aixd deep sympathy. "My sweet friend, bave you 
had this secret hidden in your delicate, maidenly heart, 
through ali these many months? No wonder that your 
life was withering out of you." 

"It was 80, indeedl" said Hilda, shuddering. " Even now, 
I sicken at the recollection." 

" And how could it bave come to your knowledge I *' con- 
tinued the sculptor. " But, no matterl Do not torture your- 
self with referri ng to the subject. Only, if at any time 
it should he a relief to you, remember tbat we can speak 
freely together, for Miriam bas berself suggested a confìdence 
between us." 

'^ Miriam bas suggested this I " exclaimed Hilda. '' Yes, I 
remember, now, ber advising tbat the secret should be sbared 
with you. But I bave survived the deatb-struggle tbat it cost 
me, and need make no further revelations. And Miriam bas 
spoken to you I Wbat manner of woman can sbe be, wbo, 
after sharing in such a deed, can make it a topic of conver- 
sation with ber friends ? " 

"Ab, Hilda I" replied Kenyon, "you do not know — ^for 
you could ne ver learn it frora your own beart, wbich is ali 
purity and rectiturle — wbat a mixture of good there may 
be in tbings evil ; and how the greatest criminal, if you look 
at bis conduct from bis own point of view, or from any side- 
point, may seem not so unquestionably guilty, after ali. So 
with Miriam ; so with Donatello. Tbey are, perhaps, partners 
in wbat we must cali awful guilt; and yet, I will own to you 
— wben I tbink of the originai cause, the motives, the feel- 
ings, the sudden concurrence of circumstances tbrusting them 
onward, the urgency of the moment, and the sublime un- 
selfisbness on either part — I know not well how to distinguish 
it from mueb tbat the world calla beroism. Might we not 
render some such verdict as this ? — * Worthy of Death, but 
not unworthy of Love 1 ' " 

'* Never l " answered Hilda, looking at the matter through 
the clear crystal medium of ber own integrity. " This thing, 
as regards ita. causes,,is ali a myaf ary ta me,, and must remain 
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80. But there is, I believe, only one right and one wrong ; 
and I do not understand — and may God keep me from ever 
understanding — how two things so totally unlike can be mis- 
taken for one another; nor how two mortai foes, as Right and 
Wrong surelj are, can work together in the same deed. This 
is my faith ; and I shocdd be led astray, if you could persuade 
me to give it up." 

" Aks, for poor human nature, thenl " said Kenyon, sadly, 
and yet half smiling at Hilda's unworldly and impracticable 
theory. " 1 always felt you, my dear friend, a terribly severe 
judge, and have been perplexed to conceive how such tender 
sympathy could coexist with the remorselessness of a steel 
biade. You need no mercy, and therefore know not how to 
show any." 

"That sounds like a bitter gibe," said Hilda, with the tears 
springing into her eyes. " But I cannot help it. It does not 
alter my perception of the truth. If there be any such dread- 
ful mixture of good and evil as you affirm — and which appears 
to me almost more shocking than pure evil — then the good is 
turned to poison, not the evil to wholesomeness." 

» The sculptor seemed disposed to say something more, but 
yielded to the gentle stedfastness with which Hilda declined 
to listen. She grew very sad ; for a reference to this one 
dismal topic had set, as it were, a prison-door ajar, and 
allowed a throng of torturing recollections to escape from 
their dungeons into the pure air and white radiance of her 
soul. She bade Kenyon a briefer farewell than ordinary, 
and went homeward to her tower. 

In spite of her efforts to withdraw them to other subjects, 
her thoughts dwelt upon Miriam ; and, as had not heretofore 
happened, they brought with them a painful doubt whether a 
wrong had not been committed, on Hilda^s part, towards the 
friend once so beloved. Something that Miriam had said, in 
their final conversation, recurred to her memory, and seemed 
now to deserve more weight than Hilda had assigned to it, in 
her horror at the crime just perpetrated. It was not that the 
deed looked less wicked and terrible in the retrospect ; but 
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she atkeà herself wbetber tbere were not other qnestìons io 
he consìdered, aside from tbat rangle one of-Minam's goìlt 
or ìnnooence ; aa, for example, wbetber a dose bond of 
frìendsbip, in wbìcb we once roluntarìly engagé, ongbt to 
be serered on account of anj nnwortfaìness, wbìcb we sab- 
seqnently detect in our friend. For, in tbese nnions of hearts 
^-call tbem marriage, or whatever else — we take eacb other 
for better for worae. Availing onrgelves of onr friend's inti- 
mate affection, we pledge our own, as to be relied npon in 
every emergency. And wbat sadder, more de^>erate emer- 
gency conld tbere be, than bad beiallen Miriam ? Wbo more 
need tbe tender succonr of the innocent, tban wretcbes stained 
witb gailt ? And must a selfish care for tbe spotlessness of 
onr own garments keep ns iì-om pressing tbe gnilty ones dose 
to our hearts, wberein, for the yery reason tbat we are inno- 
cent, lies their secnrest refuge from further ili ? 

It was a sad thing for Hilda to fìnd ibis moral enigma pro- 
pounded to ber conscience ; and to feel tbat, whicbever way 
sbe migbt settle it, tbere would be a cry of wrong on tbe 
other side. Stili tbe idea stubbomly came back, tbat tbe 
tie between Miriam and herself bad been real, tbe afiecticm 
true, and tbat therefore tbe implied compact was not to be 
sbaken offl 

"Miriam loved me well," thought Hilda, remorsefnlly, 
" and I failed ber at ber sorest need/' 

Miriam loved ber well ; and not less ardent bad been the 
affection wbìcb Mìriam's warm, tender, and generons charac- 
teristics bad excited in Hìlda*8 more resenred and quiet 
nature. It bad never been extinguished ; for, in part, the 
wretchedness wbìcb Hilda bad since endured was but tbe 
struggle and writbing of ber sensìbility, stili yearning to- 
wards her friend. And now, at the earliest enoouragement, 
it awoke agaìn, and crìed out pìteously, complaining of tbe 
violence that bad been done it. 

Recurring to the delinquencies of which she fancied (we say 
" fancied," because we do not unhesitatìngly adopt Hilda's 
present yiew, but rather suppose ber misled by ber feelìngs) 
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— of which she fancied herself guilty towards lier friend, she 
suddenly remembered a sealed packet that Miriam had «on- 
fided to ber. It had been put into ber hands with «arnest 
injunctions of secrecy and care, and if unclaimed after a 
certain period, was to be delivered according to its address. 
Hilda had forgotten it ; or, rather, she had kept the thought 
of this commission in the background of her consciousness, 
with ali other thoughts referring to Miriam. 

But now, the recollection of this packet, and the evident 
stress which Miriam laid apon its delivery at the specified 
time, impelled Hilda to hurry up the staircase of her tower, 
dreading lest the period should already have elapsed. 

No ; the hour had not gone by, but was on the very point 
of passing. Hilda read the brief note of instruction, on a 
corner of the envelope, and discovered, that, in case of Miriam's 
absence from Rome, the packet was to be taken to its destina- 
tion that very day. 

" How nearly I had violated my promise!" said Hilda. 
" And, since we are separated for ever, it has the sacredness 
of an injunction from a dead friend. There is no time to be 
lost." 

So Hilda set fortb, in the decline of the aftemoon, and 
pursued her way towards the quarter of the city in which 
stands the Palazzo Cenci. Her habit of self-reliance was so 
simply strong, so naturai, and now so well established by long 
use, that the idea of perii seldom or never occurred to Hilda, 
in her lonely life. 

She differed, in this particular, from the generality of her 
sex ; although the customs and character of her native land 
often produce women who meet the world with gentle fear- 
lessness, and discover that ite terrors have been absurdly 
exaggerated by the tradition of mankind. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the apprehensiveness of women is quite 
gratuitous. Even as matters now stand, they are really safer 
in perilous situations and emergencies, than men ; and might 
be stili more «o, if they trust^d themselves more confidingly 
to the chivalry of manhood. In ali her wanderings about 
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Rome, Hilda had gone and retarned as securely as sbe bad 
been accustomed to tread the familiar Street of ber New 
England village, wbere every face wore a look of recognition. 
Witb respect to whatever was evil, foul, and ugly, in tbÌ8 
populous and corrupt city, she had trodden as if invisible, and 
not only so, but blind. Sbe was altogetber unconscious of 
anytbing wicked tbat went along tbe same pathway, but 
without jostling or impeding ber, any more tban gross sub- 
stance binders tbe wanderìngs of a spirit. Tbus it is, tbat, 
bad as tbe world ìs said to bave grown, Innocence contìnues 
to make a paradise around itself, and keep it stili un- 
fallen. 

Hilda's present expedition led ber into wbat was — ^pbysi- 
cally, at least — tbe foulest and ugliest part of Eome. In tbat 
vicinity lies the Ghetto, wbere tbousands of Jews are crowded 
witb in a narro w compass, and lead a dose, unclean, and 
multitudinous life, resembling tbat of maggots wben tbey 
over-populate a decaying cheese. 

Hilda passed on tbe borderà of tbis region, but bad no 
occasion to step within it. Its neigbbourhood, bowever, 
naturally partook of characteristics like its own. There was 
a confusion of black and bideous bouses, piled massively out 
of the ruins of former ages ; rude and destitute of pian, as a 
pauper would build bis bovel, and yet displaying bere and 
there an arched gateway, a cornice, a pillar, or a broken 
arcade, tbat might bave adomed a palace. Many of tbe 
bouses, indced, as tbey stood, might once bave been palaces, 
and poesessed stili a squalid kind of grandeur. Dirt was 
everywhere, strewing tbe narrow streets, and encrusting the 
tall'sbabbiness of tbe edifices, from tbe fouiidations to tbe 
roofs; it lay upon tbe tbresbolds, and looked out of the Win- 
dows, and assumed the guise of human life in the cbildren, 
tbat seemed to be engendered out of it. Their father was the 
sun, and their mothcr — sl heap of Koman mud. 

It is a question of speculative interest whether tbe ancient 
Romans were as unclean a people as we everywhere fìnd those 
who bave succeeded them. There appears to be a kind oi 
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malignant speli ia the spots that bave been inhabited by 
these masters of the world, or made famous in tbeir history ; 
an inberited and inalienable curse, impelling tbeir successors 
to fling dirt and defilement upon wbat^ver tempie, column, 
ruined palace, or triumpbal arcb, may be nearest at band ; 
and on every monument tbat tbe old Romane built. It is 
most probably a classic trait, regiilarly transmitted downward, 
and perbaps a little modified by tbe better civilization of 
Cbristianity ; so that Caesar may bave trod narrower and 
filthier ways in bis path to tbe Capitol, than even those of 
modem Rome. 

As the paternal abode of Beatrice, the gloomy old palace 
of the Cencis bad an interest for Hilda, altbough not suffi- 
ciently strong, bitherto, to overcome the disbeartening effect 
of the exterior, and draw ber over its tbreshold. The adja- 
cent piazza, of poor aspect, contili ned only an old woman 
selling roasted cbesnuts and baked squasb-seeds ; sbe looked 
sharply at Hilda, and inquired whether sbe bad lost ber 
way. 

" No," said Hilda, " I seek the Palazzo Cenci." 

" Yonder it is, fair signorina," replied the Roman matron. 
" If you wish that packet delivered which I see in your band, 
my grandson Pietro shall run with it for a baioccho. The 
Cenci Palace is a spot of ill-omen for young maidens." 

Hilda thanked the old dame, biit alleged the necessity of 
doing ber errand in person. Sbe a^proached the front of the 
palace, which, with ali its immensi ty, bad but a mean appear- 
ance, and seemed an abode which the lovely shade of Beatrice 
would not be apt to batmt, unless ber doom made it inevi- 
table. Some soldiers stood about the portai, and gazed at the 
brown-baired, fair-cheeked Anglo-Saxon girl, with approving 
glances, but not indecorously. Hilda began to ascend the 
staircase, three lofty flights of which were to be surmounted, 
before reaching the door whither sbe was bound. 
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CHAPTEE XLIII. 

THE EXTINCnON OF A LAUP. 

Betwzek Hilda and the sculptor tbere had beea a kind of 
balf-expreBscd understaiiding, that both were io vini the 
galleriei of the Vatican the day subsequeat to their meeting 
at the studio. Kenyon, accordinglj, faìled net to be there, 
and wandered through the vast ranges of apartmentB, bnt saw 
nothing of hi» expected friend. The marble faces, which 
stand innumerable along the walls, and bave kept themselTea 
«o cairn throiiigh the vìcissitudes of twenty centurìes, had no 
•jrnpathj for hi» disappointment; and he, on the other band, 
itrodc fì'dht tliese treasures and marvels of antique art, with 
the indilFerence which anj preoccupation of the feeling! is 
apt to produce, in reference to objects of sculpture. Being of 
00 cold and pure a Bubstance, and mostlj deriving their vita^ 
lity more frorn thought than passion, they require to be secn 
through a pcrfectly transparent medium. 

And, inorcover, Kcnyon had counted so much upon Hilda'a 
delicate pcrceptions in enabling him to look at two or three 
of the statues, about which they had talked together, that the 
entire purpose of hi« visit was defeated by ber absence. It 
Ì8 a deliciouB sort of mutuai aìd, when the united power of 
two syujpathetic, yet dissimilar intelligences, is brought to bear 
upon a poem by reading it aloud, or upon a picture or statue, 
by viewing it in eaeh other^s company. £ven if not a word 
of criticisin be uttered, the insight of either party is wonder- 
fally decpcned, and the comprehcnsion broadeued; so that 
the inner mystery of a work of genius, hidden from one, wiU 
often ruveul itself to two. Missing such help, Kenyon saw 
nothing at tlie Vatican which he had not seen a thousand tinics 
before, and more perfectly than now. 

In the chili of hi» disappointment, he suspected that it was 
a very cold art to which he had devoted himselfw He ques- 
tionod at that moment, whetlier sculpture really ever soflens 
aiid warma the material which it handles ; whether carved 
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marble is anything but limestone, after ali ; and whetlier the 
Apollo Belvedere itself possesses anj merit above- ita physical 
beauty, or is beyond criticism even in that generally acknow- 
ledged excellence. , In ftitting glances, heretofore, he had 
seemed to behold this statue as something ethereal and godlike, 
but not now. 

Nothing pleased him, unless it were the group of the Lao- 
coon, whichy in its immortai agony, impressedi Kenyon as a 
type of the long, fierce struggle of man, involved in the knotted 
entanglements of Error and Evil, those two snakes> which^ if 
no divine help intervene, will be sure to strangle him and 
bis cshildren in the end. What he most admired was the 
strange calmness difiused through this bitter strife ; so that it 
resembled the rage of the sea, made cairn by its immensity, 
or the tumult of Niagara, which ceases to be tumult because 
it lasts for ever. Thus, in the Laocoon, the horror ef a 
moment grew to be the fate of interminable ages. Kenyon 
looked upon the group as the one triumph of sculptupe, 
creatìng the repose^ which is essential to it, in the very acme 
of turbulent effort ; but, in truth, it was his mood of unwonttd 
despondency that made him so sensitive to the terrible mag- 
nìficence, as well as to the sad moral, of this work. Hilda 
herself could not bave helped him to see it with nearly such 
intelligence. 

A good deal more depressed than the nature of the disap- 
pointment warranted, Kenyon went to his studio^ and took in 
band a great lump of day. He soon found, however, that his 
plastic cunning had departed from him for the time. So he 
wandered ibrth again into the uneasy streets of Kome, and 
"walked up and do>\Ti the Corso y where, at that period of the 
day, a throng of passers-by and loiterers choked up the narrow 
sidewalk. A penitent was thus brought in contact with the 
sculptor. 

It was a figure in a white robe, with a kìnd of featureless 
mask over the face, througb the apertiires of which the eyes 
threw an unintelligible ligbt. Such odd, quesdonable shapes 
are oflen seen gliding through the streets of Italian cities, and 
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are understood to be usuali j persona of rank, who quit tHeit 
palaces, their gaieties, theìr pomp and prìde, and assume the 
penitential garb for a season, wìth a view of thus expiating 
some crime, or atoning for the aggregate of petty sins that 
make up a worldly life. It is theìr custom to ask alms, and 
perhaps to measure the duration of their penance by the time 
requisite to accumulate a sum of money out of the little 
droppings of individuai charity. The proceeds are devoted to 
some beneficent or religious purpose; so that the benefit 
accruing to their own souls is, in a manner, linked with a 
good done, or intended, to their fellow-men. These figures 
have a ghastly and startling efiect, not so much from any 
very impressive peculiarity in the garb, as from the mystery 
which they bear about with them, and the sense that there 
is an acknowledged sinfalness as the nucleus of it. 

In the present instance, however, the penitent a^ked no 
alms of Kenyon ; although, for the space of a minute or two, 
they stood face to face, the bollo w eyes of the mask encounter- 
ing the sculptor^s gaze. But, just as the crowd was about to 
separate them, the former spoke, in a voice not unfamiliar to 
Kenyon, though rendered remote and strange by the guilty 
veli through which it penetrated. 

" Is ali well wirh you, signor ? " ìnquired the penitent, out 
of the cloud in which he walked. 

" Ali is well," answered Kenyon. "And with you ?" 

But the masked penitent returned no answer, being home 
away by the pressure of the throng. 

The sculptor stood watching the figure, and was almost of a 
mind to hurry after him and follow up the conversation that 
had been begun; but it occurred to him that there is a 
sanctity (or, as we might rather term it, an inviolable etiquette) 
which prohibits the recognition of persons who choose to walk 
under the veil of penitenee. 

" How strange ! " thought Kenyon, to himself. " It was 
surely Donatello 1 What can bring him to Rome, where his 
recollections must be so painful and his presence not without 
perii ? And Miriam ! Can she have accompanied him ? " 
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He walked on, thiakìng of tlie vast change in Donatello, 
since those days of gaiety and innocence, when the young 
Italian was new in Eome, and was just begìnnìng to be 
sensible of a more poignant felicity than he had yet ex- 
perienced, in the sunny warmth of Miriam's smile. The 
growth of a soul, which the sculptor half imagined that he 
had witnessed in his friend, seemed hardly worth the heavy 
price that it had cost, in the sacrifice of those simple enjoy- 
menta that were gone for ever. À creature of antique health- 
fìilness had vanished from the earth ; and, in his stead, there 
was only one other morbid and remorseful man among mil- 
lions that were cast in the same indistinguishable mould. 

The accident of thus meeting Donatello — the giad Faun of 
his imagination and memory, now transformed into a gloomy 
penitent — contributed to deepen the cloud that had fallen over 
Kenyon's spirits. It caused him to fancy, as w€ generally do, 
in the petty troubles which extend not a hand^s breadth beyond 
our own sphere, that the whole world was saddening around 
him. It took the sinister aspect of an omen, although he 
could not distinctly see what trouble it might forebode. 

If it had not been for a peculiar sort of piqué, with which 
lovers are much conversant, a preposterous kind of resentment 
which endeavours to wreak itself on the beloved object, and on 
one's own heart, in requital of miahaps for which neìther are 
in fault, Kenyon might at once bave betaken himself to Hilda's 
studio, and asked why the appointment was not kept. But 
the interview of to-day was to bave been so neh in present 
Joy, and its results so important to his future life, that the 
bleak failure was too much for his equanimity. He was 
angry with poor Hilda, and censured ber without a hearing; 
angry with himself, too, and therefore inflicted on this latter 
criminal the severest penalty in his power ; angry with the 
day that was passing over him, and would not permit its latter 
hours to redeem the disappointment of the morning. 

To confess the truth, it had been the sculptor's purpose to 
stake ali his hopes on that interview in the galleries of the 
Yatican. Straying with Hilda through those long vistas of 

22 
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ideal beauty, He meant, at last, to utter himself npon that 
theme which lovers are fain to discuss in village-lanes, in 
wood-paths, on seaside sands, in crowded streets; it little 
matters where^ indeed, since rosea are sure to blush along the 
way, and daìsies and violets to spring beneath the feet, if the 
epoken word be graciously received. He was rasoi ved to 
make proof whether the kindness that Hilda evinced for him 
was the precious token of an individuai preference, or merely 
the sweet fragrance of her disposition, which other friends 
might share as largely as himself. He would try if it were 
possible to take thìs shy, yet frank, and innocently fearless 
creature, captive, and imprison her in his heart, and make her 
eensible of a wider freedom, there, than in ali the world 
besides.. 

It was hard, we must allow, to see the shadow of a wintry 
sunset falling upon a day that was to bave been so bright, and 
to find himself just where yesterday had left him, only with a 
sense of being drearily baulked, and defeated without an op- 
portunity for struggle. So much had been anticipated from 
tìiese now vanished hours, that it seemed as if no other day 
could bring back the same golden hopes. 

In a case like this it is doubtful whether Kenyon could 
havedbne a much better thing than he actually did^by going 
to dine at the Café Nuovo, and drinking a flask of Montefias- 
cone; longingj tìie while, for a beaker or two of Donatello's 
Sunshine. It would bave been just the wine to cure a lover's 
melancholy, by iUuminating his heart with tender light and 
warmth, and suggestiona of undefined hopés, too ethereal for 
his morbid humour to examine and reject them. 

No decided improvement resulting from the draught of 
Montefiascone, he went to the Teatro Argentino, and sat 
gloomily to see an Italian comedy, which ought to bave 
cheered him somewhat, being full of glancing merriment, and 
effective- o«er everybody's risibilities except his own. The 
sculptor eame out,. however, before the dose of the perform- 
ance, as discoQSolate as he went in. 

Aahe madé his. way through the complication of narrow 
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Btreets which perplex that portion of the city, a carrìage 
passed him. It was driven rapidly, but not too fast for the 
lìght of a gas-lamp to flare upon a face withìn ; especially as 
it was bent forward, appearìng to recognize him, while a 
beckoning hand was protruded from the window. On his 
part, Kenyon at once knew the face, and hastened to the 
carriage, which had now stopped. 

** Miriam ! you in Rome ! " he exclaimed. ** And your 
friends know nothing of it ! " 

" Is ali well with you ? " she asked. 

This inquiry, in the identical words which Donatello had 
so recently addressed to him from beneath the penitent^s 
mask, startled the sculptor. Either the previous disquietude 
of his mind, or some tone in Miriam's voice, or the unac* 
countableness of beholding her there at ali, made it seem 
ominous. 

" Ali is well, I believe," answered he,, doubtiully. " I am 
aware of no misfortune. Have you any to announce ? " 

He looked stili more eamestly at Miriam, and felt a dreamy 
uncertainty whether it was really herself to whom he spoke. 
Trae ; there were those beautiful fèatures, the contour of which 
he had studied too often, and with a sculptor's accuracy of per- 
ception, to be in any doubt that it was Miriam's identical face. 
But he was conscious of a chauge, the nature of which he could' 
not satisfactorily defìne : it might be merely her dress, which,. 
imperfect as the light was, he saw to be richer than the 
simple garb that she had usually worn. The efiect,,he faur- 
ded, was partly owing to a gem which she had on her bosom ; 
not a diamond, but something that glimmered with a clear, 
red lustre, like the stars in a southern sky. Somehow or 
other, this coloured light seemed an emanation of herself, as 
if ali that was passionate and glowing in her native disposi* 
tion had crystallized upon her breast, and were just now 
scintillating more brilliantly than ever,.in sympathy with some 
emotion of her heart 

Of course there could be no real doubt tìaat it was 
Miriam, his artist friend, with whom: and Hilda he had 

22—2 
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spent so many pleasant and farailiar honrs, and whom he bad 
last seen at Perugia, bending with Donatello beneath the 
bronze pope's benediction. It must be that selfsame Miriam ; 
but the sensitive eculptor felt a difference of manner, which 
impressed him more than he conceived it possible to be 
affected by so external a thing. He remembered the gossip 
so prevalent in Eome on Miriam* s first appearance ; how that 
she was no real artist, but the daughter cof an illustrious or 
golden lineage, who was merely play ing at necessity ; mingling 
with human struggle for her pastime; stepping out of her 
^native «phere only for an interlude, juBt as a princess might 
^ght from her gilded equipage to go on foot through a rustie 
Jane. And now, after a masque in which Love and Death 
had performed their several parts, she had resumed her 
Iffoper character. 

" Have you anythiDg to teli me ? " cried he, impatiently ; 
Ibr nothing oauses a moo-e disagreeable vibration of the nerves 
than tbis perception of ambiguousness in familiar persons or 
;afiairs. ^^ Speak ; for my spijrits and patience bave been much 
tried to-day." 

Miriam put her finger on her lips, and seemed desirous 
that Kenyon should know of the presence of a third person. 
He now eaw, indeed, that there was «ome one beside her in 
the caxriage, hitherto concealed by her attitude ; a man, it 
appeared, with ^ sallow Italian face, which the sculptor dis- 
tinguished but imperfectly, and did not recognize. 

" I can teli you nothing," she replied ; and leaning towards 
him, she whispered — appearing then more like the Miriam 
whom he knew than in what had before passed — " Only, when 
the lamp^goes out do not despair." 

The carriage drove on, leaving Kenyon to muse over this 
unsatisfactory intexview, which seemed to have served no 
betterpurpose thaB>to fili bis mind with more ominous fore- 
bodÌAge ,than before. Why were Donatello and Miriam in 
.Rome, where both, in ali likelihood, might have much to 
dread ?" Aad why had one and the other addressed him with 
ja. .^yeation that seemed prompted by a knowledge of some 
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èalamity, eitheir already fallen on hìs unconscious head, or 
ioipending closely oyer him ? 

" I am sluggish," muttered Kenyon to himself ; " a weak, 
nerveles» fool, devoid ci energy and promptitude ; or neither 
Donatello nor Miriam conld bave escaped me thus I They 
are aware of some mìsfbrtune that concerns me deeply. How 
,soon am I ta know it too ? " 

There seemed but a single calamity possible to happen 
wìthin 60 narrow a sphere as that with which the sculptor 
was connected; and even to that one mode of evil he could 
assign no definite shape, but. only felt that it must bave some 
reference to Hilda. 

Flinging aside the morbid hesitation, and the dallyings 
with his own wishes, whieh he had pei^mitted to influence his 
mind throughout the day, he now hastened to the Via Porto- 
ghese. Soon the old palace stood before him, with its massive 
tower rising into the clouded night; obscured from view at 
its midmost elevation, but revealed again, higher upward, by 
the Yirgin's lamp that twinkled on the summit. Feeble as 
it was, in the broad, surrounding gloom, that little ray made 
no inconsiderable illumination among Kenyon's sombre 
thoughts, for, remembering Miriam^s last words, a fantasy 
had seized him that he should find the sacred lamp extin^ 
guished. 

And, even while he stood gazing, as a mariner at the star 
in which he puts his trust, the light quivered, sank, gleamed 
up again, and fìnally went out, leaving the battlements of 
Hilda's tower in utter darkness. For the first time in cen- 
turies, the consecrated and legendary flame before the loftiest 
shriae in Home had ceased to burn. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE DESERTED SHRIKE. 



Keitton knew the sanctity which Hilda (faithful Protestant, 
{Uid daughter of the Puritans^ as the girl was) imputed to this 
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ehrine. He was aware of the profound feeling of responsi>- 
bility, as well earthly as religious, with which ber conscience 
had been impressed^ wben she became the occupant of ber 
aerial chamber, and undertook the task of keeping the conse- 
crated lamp alìght. There was an accuracy and a certainty 
about Hilda*8 movements, as regarded ali matters that lay 
deep enough to bave their roots in right or wrong, which 
made it as possible and safe to rely upon the timely and carefol 
trimming of this lamp (if she were in life, and able to creep 
np the steps)) as upon the rising of to-morrow*s sua with 
lustre undimìnished from to-day. 

The sculptor could scarcely believe bis eyes, therefore, when 
he saw the flame flicker and expire. His sight had surely 
deceived him. And now, since the light did not reappear, 
there must be some smoke-wreatb or impenetrable mist 
brooding about the tower's gray old head, and obscuring it 
from the lower world. But no! For right over the dim 
battlements, as the wind chased away a mass of clouds, he 
beheld a star, and, moreover, by an earnest concentration of 
his sight, was soon able to discern even the darkened shrine 
itself. There was no obscurity around the tower ; no 
infirmity of his own vision. The flame had exhausted 
its Bupply of oil, and become extinct. But where was 
Hilda ? 

A man in a cloak happened tp be passing ; and Kenyon 
— anxious to distrust the testimony of his senses, if . he 
could get more acceptable evidence on the other side— ap- 
pealed to him. 

** Do me the favour, signor," said he, " to look at the top 
of yonder tower, and teli me whether you see the lamp 
buming at the Virgin's shrine." 

'^ The lamp, signor ? " answered the man, without at first 
troubling him self to look up. ^* The lamp that has burned 
these four hundred years 1 how is it possible, signor, that it 
should not be buming now ? ** 

" But look ! " said the sculptor, impatiently. 

With good-natured indulgence for what be eeemed to con« 
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ìsider as the whim of an eccentrìc Forestiero, the Italian 
cai'elessly threw his eyes upwards ; but, as soon aa he per- 
ceived that there was really no light, he lifted his hands with 
a vivid expression of wonder and alarm. 

" The lamp is extinguished ! " cried he. " The lamp that 
has been burning these four hundred yearsl This surelj 
must portend some great misfortune; and, by my advice, 
sigQor, you will hasten hence, lest the tower tumble on our 
heads. A priest once told me, that, if the Virgin withdrew 
her blessing, and the light went out, the old Palazzo del Torre 
would sink into the earth, with ali that dwell in it. There 
will be a terrible crash before morning ! " 

The stranger made the best of his way from the doomed 
premises; while Kenyon — ^who would willingly have seen 
the tower crumble down before his eyes, on condition of Hilda's 
safety — determined, late as it was, to attempt ascertainiug if 
she were in her dovecote. 

Passing through the arched entrance — which, as is often 
the case with Roman entrances, was as accessible at midnight 
as at noon — ^he groped his way to the broad staircase, ajid, 
lighting his wax taper, went glimmering up the multitude of 
steps that led to Hilda's door. The hour being so unseason- 
able, he intended merely to knock, and, as soon as her voice 
from within should reassure him, to retire, keeping his expla- 
nations and apologies for a fìtter time. Accordingly, reach- 
ing the lofly height where the' maiden, as he trusted, lay 
asleep, with angels watching over her, though the Virgin 
seemed to have suspended her care, he tapped lightly at the 
door-panels — then knocked more forcibly — then thundered 
an impatient summons. No answer carne; Hilda evidently 
was not there. 

After assuring himself that this must be the fact, Kenyon 
descended the stairs, but made a pause at every successive 
stage, and knocked at the door of its apartment, regardless 
whose slumbers he might disturb, in his anxiety to leam 
-when the girl had last been seen. But, at each closed entrance, 
there carne those hollow echoes., which a chamber^ or any 
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dwelling, grcat or Bmall, never sends out, in response ia 
human knuckles or iron hammer, as. long as there ìb Ufe 
wiihin to keep ite heart from getting dreary. 

Once, indeed, on the lower landing-place, the scnlptor 
fancied tbat there was a momentary stir inside the door, as 
if Bomebodj were listening at the threshold. He hoped, at 
least, tbat the small, iron-barred aperture would be unclosed, 
througb which Roman boufiekeepers are wont to take careful 
cognizance of applicante for admission, irom a traditionary 
dread, perhaps, of letting in a robber or assassin. But it 
remained ehut ; neither was the sound repeated ; and Kenyon 
concluded tbat bis excited nerves had played a trìck upon bis 
senses, as tbey are apt to do when we most wisb for the clear 
evidence of the latter. 

There was notbing to be done, save to go beavily away, and 
await what good or ili to-morrow*8 dayligbt might disclose. 

Betimes in the moming, tberefore, Kenyon went back to 
the Via Portoghese, before the slant rays of the sun had 
descended half way down the gray front of Hilda's tower. 
Ab he drew near ite base, he saw the doves perched in filli 
session on the sunny heigbt of the battlements, and a pair of 
them — who were probably their mistress's especial pete, and 
the confidants of ber bosom-secrete, if Hilda had any — carne 
shooting down, and made a feint of alighting on bis shoulder. 
But, though they evidently recognized him, their sbyness 
would net yet allow so decided a demonstration. Kenyon's 
eyes followed them as they flew upward, hoping tbat tbey 
might bave come as Joy fui messengers of the girl's safety, 
and tbat he sbould discem ber slender form, half hidden by 
the parapet, trimming the extinguished lamp at the Yirgin's 
shrine, just as otber maidens set about the little duties of ra 
hou8ehold. Or, perbaps, he might see ber gentle and sweet 
face smiling down upon him, midway towards beaven, as if 
sbe bad flown hither for a day or two, just to yisit ber kin» 
dred, but had been drawn earthward again by the speli of 
unacknowledged love. 

But bis eyes were blessed by no such fair visioa or reality:; 
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nor, in tnith, were the eager, unquiet flutterings of the 
doves indicative of any Joy fui intelligence, which they longed 
to share with Ililda's friend, bat of anxious inquiries that 
they knew not how to utter. They could not teli, any more 
than he, whither their lost companion had withdrawn herself, 
but were in the same void despondeney with him, feeling 
their sunny and airy lives darkened and grown imperfeet, 
now that her sweet society was taken out of it. 

In the brisk moming air, Kenyon found it much easier to 
pursue bis researches than at the preceding midnight, when, 
if any slumberers heard the clamour that he made, they had 
responded only with sullen and drowsy maledictions, and 
turned to sleep again. It must be a very dear and intimate 
reality for which people will be content to give up a dream. 
When the sun was fairly up,- however, it was qui te another 
thing. The heterogeneous population inhabiting the lower 
floor of the old tower and the other extensive regions of the 
palace were now willing to teli ali they knew, and imagine a 
great deal more. The amiability of these Italiana, assisted by 
their sharp and nimble wits, caused them to overflow with 
plausible suggestions, and to be very bounteous in their 
avowals of interest for the lost Hilda. In a less demonstra-' 
tive people, such expressions woxdd bave implied an eager- 
ness to eearch land and sea, and never rest till she were 
found. In the mouths that uttered them, they meant good 
wishes, and were, so far, better than indifierence. There was 
little doubt that many of them felt a genuine kindness for the 
shy, brown-haired, delicate young fcweign maiden, who had 
flown from some distant land to alight upon their tower, 
where she consorted only with the doves. But their energy 
expended itself in exclamation, and they were content te 
leave ali more active measures to Kenyon, and to the Virgin, 
whose affair it was, to see that the faithful votary of her lamp 
received no harm. 

In a great Parisian domicile, multifarious as its inhabitanta 
might be, the concierge under the archway would be cogni- 
zant of ali their incomings and issuings forth. But, except 
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in rare cases, the general entrance and main staircase of a 

Roman house are lei^ as iree as the Street, of whìcb tbej 

form a sort of by-lane. The sculptor, therefore, conld hope 

to find information about Hilda*s movements only £rom casual , 

observers. 1 

On probìng the knowledge of these people to the bottom, 
there was varìous testimony as to the period when the girl 
had last been seen. Some said that it was four days since 
there had been a trace of her ; but an English lady, in the 
second piano of the palace, was rather of opinion that she 
had met her, the moming before, with a drawing-book in 
her band. Having no acquaintance with the young person, 
she had taken little notice, and might bave been mistaken. 
A count, on the piano next above, was very certain that he 
had lifted bis hat to Hilda, under the archway, two afternoons 
ago. An old woman, who had formerly tended the shrine, 
threw some lìght upon the matter, by testifying that the lamp 
required to be replenished once, at least, in three days, though 
its reservoir of oil was exceedingly capacious. 

On the whole, though there was other evidence enough to 
create some perplexity, Keuyon could not satisfy himself that 
she had been visible since the afternoon of the third pre- 
ceding day, when a fruit-seller remembered her coming out of 
the arched passage with a sealed packet in her band. As 
nearly as he could ascertain, this was was within an hour after 
Hilda had taken leave of the sculptor at bis own studio, with 
the understanding that they were to meet at the Yatican the 
next day. Two night», therefore, had intervened, during which 
the lost maiden was unaccounted for. 

The door of Hilda^s apartments was stili locked, as on the 
preceding night ; but Kenyon sought out the wife of the person 
who sub-let them, and prevailed on her to give him admittance 
by means of the duplicate key, which the good woman had in 
her possession. On entering, the maidenly neatness and 
simple grace recognizable in ali the arrangements made bini 
visibly sensible that this was the daily haunt of a pure soul, 
in whom religion and the love of beauty were at one. 
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Thence, the sturdy Roman matron led the sculptor across 
the narrow passage, and threw open the door of a small 
chamber, on the threshold of which he reverently paused. 
Within, there was a bed, covered with white drapery, enclosed 
with snowy curtains, like a tent, and of barely width enough 
for a slender figure to repose upon it. The sight of this cool, 
airy, and secluded bower, caused the lover's hieart to stir, as if 
enough of Hilda's gentle dreams were lingering there to make 
hìm happy for a single ìnstant. But then carne the closer 
conscìousness of her loss, bringing along with ìt a sharp sting 
of anguish. 

"Behold, signor," said the matron; "bere is the little 
staircase by which the signorina used to ascend and trim the 
blessed Virgin's lamp. She was worthy to be a Catholic, such 
pains the good child bestowed to keep it burning ; and doubt- 
less the blessed Mary will intercede for her, in consideration of 
her pious offices, heretic though she was. What will become 
of the old palazzo, now that the lamp is extinguished, the saints 
above us only know ! Will'you mount, signor, to the battle- 
ments, and see if she have left any trace of herself there ? " 

The sculptor stepped across the chamber and ascended the 
little staircase, which gave him access to the breezy summit of 
the tower. It affected him inexpressibly to see a bouquet of 
beautiful flowers beneath the shrine, and to recognize in them 
an offering of his own to Hilda, who had put them in avase of 
water and dedicated them to the Virgin, in a spiri t partly 
fanciful, perhaps, but stili partaking of the religious sentiment 
which so profoundly influenced her character. One rosebnd, 
indeed, she had selectéd for herself from the rich mass of 
flowers; for Kenyon well remembered recognizing it in her 
bosom, when he last saw her at his studio. 

" That little part of my great love she took," said he to 
himself. " The remainder she would have devoted to heaven ; 
but has left it withering in the sun and wind. Ah ! Hilda, 
Hilda, had you given me a right to watch over yau, this evil 
had not come I " 
• " Be not downcast, signorino mio," said the Roman matron, 
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io respoose to tbe deep sìgh which stmggled oat of Kenjon^s 
bieast. ** The dear little maiden, as we see, baa decked jonder 
blessed sbrine a« deroatlj as I mjself, or anj otber good 
Catbolic woman, could bave done. It ia a religious aet, and 
baa more tban tbe efficacj of a prajer. Tbe signorina wìll as 
«urei/ come back as tbe san will fall tbrongb the window 
to-morrow no lesa tban to-daj. Her own dovea bave often 
been misging for a daj or tiro, bnt thej were aure to come 
flutterìng about ber head again, wfaen abe leaat ezpected them. 
So will it be with tbis doye-lìke cbild." 

" It might be so," tbought Kenyon, with jeaming anxicty, 
^* if a pure maiden were aa aafe as a dove, in tbia evil world of 
ours." 

As tbej retumed tbrougb tbe stndio, with tbe fumìture 
and arrangements of which tbe sculptor was familiar, he 
mìssed a small, ebony wrìtìng-desk that he remembcred as 
baving always been plaeed on a table there. He knew that it 
was Hilda's custom to deposit her letters in tbis desk, as well 
as otber little objects of which' she wished to be specially 
carefuL 

" What has become of it ? " he suddenly inquired, laying 
bis band on the table. 

" Become of what, pray ? " exclaimed the woman, a little 
disturbed. " Does the signor suspect a robbery , then ? " 

"The signorina's writing-desk is gone," replied Kenyon; 
" it always stood on tbis table, and I myself saw it there only 
a few day 8 ago." 

" Ah, well 1" said the woman, recovering ber composure, 
which she seemed partly to bave lost. ^^ The signorina has 
doubtless tuken it away with her. The fact is of good omen; 
for it proves that she did not go unexpectedly, and is likely to 
return when it may best suit ber convenience." 

** Tbis is very singular," observed Kenyon. " Have the 
rooms been entered by yourself, or any other person, since the 
signorina's disappearance ? " 

** Not by me, signor, so help me Heaven and the saints ! *^ 
said the mutron. " And I question whether there are more 
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than two keys in Eome, that will suìt this strange old lock. 
Here is one ; and as for the other, the signorina carries it ia 
her pocket." 

The sculptor had no reasoa to doubt the word of this 
respectable dame. She appeared to be well-meaning and 
kind-hearted, as Eoman matrons generally are; except when 
a fit of passion incites them to shower horrible curses on an 
obnoxious individuai, or perhaps to stab him with the steel 
stiletto that serves them for a hair-pin. But Italian asseve- 
rations of any questionable fact, however true they may 
chance to be, bave no witness of their truth in the faces of 
those who utter them. Their words are spoken with strange 
earnestness, and yet do not vouch for themselves as coming 
from any depth, like roots drawn out of the substance of the 
soni, with some of the soil clinging to them. There is always 
a somethmg inscrutable, instead of frankness in their eyes. In 
short, they He so much like truth, and speak truth so much 
as if they were telling a lie, that their auditor suspects him- 
self in the wrong, whether he believes or disbelieves them; it 
being the one thing certain, that falsehood is seldom on 
intolerable burden to the tenderest of Italian consciences. 

"It is very strange what can bave become of the desk I" 
repeated Kenyon, looking the woman in the face. 

" Very strange, indeed, signor," she replied, meekly, with- 
out turning away her eyes in the least, but checking bis 
insight of them at about half an inch below the surface. " I 
think the signorina must bave taken it with ber." 

It seemed idle to linger here any longer. Kenyon, there- 
fore, departed, after making an arrangement with the woman, 
by the terms of which she was to allow the apartments to 
remain in their present state, on bis assuming the responsibility 
for the rent. 

He spent the day in making such further search and in- 
vestigation as he found practicable ; and, though at first 
trammelled by an unwillingness to draw pubHc attention to 
Hilda's afiairs, the urgency of the circumstances soon cora- 
pelled him to be thoroughly in eamest. In the course of a 
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veek, he tried ali conceivable modea oi fatboming the mys- 
tery, not mereiy by bis personal efibrts and those of bis 
brother-artists and friends, but throngh the police, who 
readily undertook the task, and expressed strong confidence 
of success. But the Roman police has very little efficacy, 
except in the interest of the despotism of which it is a tooL 
With their cocked bats, shoulder-belts, and swords, tbey wear 
a sufficiently imposing aspect, and doubtless keep their eyes 
open Wide enough to track a politicai offender, but are too 
often blind to private outrage, be it murder or any lesser 
crime. Kenyon counted little upon their assistance, and prò- 
fited by it not at ali. 

Bemembering the mystic words which Miriam had ad- 
dressed to him, he was anxious to meet ber, but knew not 
whither she had gone, nor how to obtain an interview either 
with herself or Donatello. The days wore away, and stili 
there were no tidings of the lost one; no lamp rekindled 
before the Virgin^s shrine ; no light shining into the loyer's 
heart; no star of Hope — he was ready to say, as he turned 
bis eyen almost reproachfally upward — in heaven itself 1. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE FLIGHT OF HILDA'S DOVES. 



AjLova with the lamp on Hilda^s tower, the sculptor now felt 
that a light had gone out, or, at least, was ominously ob* 
Bcured, to which he owed whatever cheerfulness had heretofore 
illuminated his cold, artistic life. The idea of this girl had 
been like a taper of virgin wax, burning with a pure and 
steady flame, and chasiog away the evil spirita oui of the 
magic circle of ita beams. It had darted ita rays afar, and 
modified the whole sphere in which Kenyon had his being. 
Beholding it no more, he at once found himself in darkness 
and astray. 
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This was the time, perhaps, when Kenyon first became 
sensible what a dreary city is Eome, and wliat 9f terrible 
weight is there imposed on humsui life> when any gloom 
within the heart corresponds to the speli of ruin that hafr 
been thrown over the site of ancien t empire. He wandered, 
as it were, and stumbled over the fidlen columns and among. 
the tombs, and groped his way into the sepulchral darkness 
of thp catacombs, and found no path emerging from them. 
The happy may well enongh continue to be such, beneatL 
the brilliant sky of Eome. But, if yott go thither in melan- 
choly mood — if you go with a ruin in your heart, or with a* 
vacant site there where once stood the airy fabric of happii- 
ness, now vanished-^all the ponderous gloom of the Eoman- 
Past will pile itself upon that spot, and crash you down as 
with the heaped-up marble and granite, the earth-mounds and 
multitudinous bricks, of its material decay. 

It might be supposed that a melancholy man would bere 
make acquaintance with a grim philosophy. He should leam 
to bear patiently his individuai griefs, that endure only for 
one little lifetime,. when bere are the tokens of such infinite 
mlsfortune on an imperiai scale, and when so many far land- 
marks of time, ali around him, are bringing the remoteness of 
a thousand years ago into the sphere of yesterday. But it is 
in vain that you seek this shrub of bitter sweetness amon^^ 
the plants that root themselves on the roughness of massive 
walls, or trail downward from the capitals of pillars, or spring 
out of the green turf in the palace of the Caesars. It does not 
grow in Eome ; not even among the five hundred various 
weeds which deck the grassy arches of the Coliseum». You 
look through a vista of century beyond century — ^through 
much shadow, and a little sunshine — ^through barbarism and 
eivilization, alternating with one another, like aotors that 
have prearranged their parts — through. a broad pathway of: 
progressive generations bordered by palaces and temples, and 
bestridden by old, triumphal arches, until, in the- distance,. 
you behold the obelisks,.with their unintelligible ìnscriptions, 
hinting at a past infinitely more remote than history can 



dtjfinc- Toiir own lìfe is » uotiiing', wLen ocnnji«i«d milli 
t}j^ imjxàftaubiirabk dlftlance; but stili toh dtmand, cerzie tbe 
Uim i^TTìfaAÌy^ a gleam of simsliioe, ìiiKt«a.d of a speck of 
ibWic/w, <)ii tii« liUp or two that wìll biing jou lo joar qiikt 

HofT ezc««dixiglj abimrd! Ali meii^ from iL-e date of the 
«ar}ì««t oMhik — and of the wbole world, moTxscjrer, ànce tbat 
Ikr eiXKÌL, and bdbre— bare made a ómilar demai^dv and 
«n?J/i'/m bad tb*nr wiJ^h- If thcjr bad it, what are tbej the 
iMter n/>w 7 Bui, cven wbile you taiint your&elf wiib tbia 
iKi/l \*iMifjn^ your b<^rt cries out obstreperously for its smaU 
«bare of earthly bappines», and will not be appeased by the 
myrìadu of dead bopes tbat He cnubed into tbe »o»il of Rome. 
How worj<l<.'rfiiJ tbat tbis our narrow foothold of the Present 
ffbotild bold Jt« own ho constantly, and, wbile erery mom-ent 
aìmuìnn^, «hould Ktìll be lìke a rock betwlzt the encoonterìng 
tiden fjf tbe long Pa«t and tbe infinite To-come ! 

Man of marble tbougb be was, tbe sculptor grieved for the 
Irrevocable« Looking back npon Uiida*8 way cf life, he 
nmrrelUA ai bis own blind stupidi ty, wbicb bad kept bìm 
irom remonstrating — as a friend, if witb no stronger rigbt — 
against tbe risks tbat sbe contìnnally enconntered. Being so 
mnocent, sbe bad no means of estimating those risks, nor cren 
a potf^ibility of snspecting tbeìr existence. Bnt be — who bad 
Hp<?nt year» in Rome, witb a man's fer wider scope of observa- 
tion and experience — knew tbings tbat made bim shudder. 
It seemed to Kenyon, looking tbrough tbe darkly coloured 
medium of bis fears, that ali modes of crime were crowded 
into the dose intricacy of Roman streets, and that there was 
no redceming element, such as exists in other dissolute and 
wìcked cities. 

For bere was a prìesthood, pampered, sensual, witb red and 
bloated checks, and carnai eyes. Witb apparently a grosser 
development of animai life than most men, they were placed 
in an unnatural relation witb womao, and thereby lost tbe 
bealthy, human conscience that pertains to other human 
beings, who own tbe sweet household ties connectìng them 
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with wife and daughter. And bere was an indolent nobility, 
with no high aims or opportanities, but cnltivating a vicious 
way of life, as if it were an art, and the only one which they 
cared to learn. Here was a population, high and low, that 
had no genuine belief in vìrtue; and if thej recognized anj act 
as crinoiinal, thej might throw off ali care, remorse, and memory 
of it, by kneeling a little while at the confeasional, and rising 
unburdened, active, elastic, and ìncìted by fresh appetite for 
the next ensuing sin. Here was a soldiery, who felt Rome to 
be their conquered city, and doubtless considered themselves 
the legai inheritors of the foul licence which Gaul, GU)th, and 
V'andai bave here exercised in days gone by. 

And what localities for new crime existed in those guilty 
sites, where the crime of departed ages used to be at home, 
and had its long, hereditary haunt ! What Street in Rome, 
what ancient ruin, what one place where man had standing- 
room, what fallen stone was there, unstained with one or 
another kind of guilt! In some of the vicissitudes of the 
city's pride, or its calamity, the dark tide of human evil had 
swelled over it, far higher than the Tiber ever rose against 
the acclivities of the seven hills. To Kenyon's morbid view, 
there appeared to be a contagious element, rising fog-like from 
the ancient depravity of Rome, and brooding over the dead 
and half-rotten city, as nowhere else on earth. It prolonged 
the tendency to crime, and developed an instantaneous growth 
of it, whenever an opportunity was found. And where could 
it be found so readily as here ! In those vast palaces there 
were a hundred remote nooks where Innocence might shriek 
in vain. Beneath meaner houses there were unsuspected 
dungeons that had^once been princely chambers, and open to 
the daylight ; but, on account of some wickedness there per> 
petrated, each passing age had thrown its handfìd of dust 
upon the spot, and buried it from sight. Only ruffians knew 
of its existence, and kept it for murder, and worse crime. 

Such was the city through which Hilda, for three yeara 
past, had been wandering without a protector or a guide. 
8he had trodden lightly over the crumble of old crimes ; she 

23 
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bad taken ber waj amid the grime and corniption whiclr 
Paganism bad lefl there, and a perverted Christianity bad 
made more noisome; walking saìnt-like tbrougb it ali, with 
wbite, innocent feet; until, in some dark pitfall tbat lay right 
across ber patb, sbe bad vanisbed out of sigbt. It ^vas ter- 
rìble to imagìne wbat bideous outrage migbt bave tbrust ber 
into tbat abyss I 

Then the lover tried to comfort bimself with the idea tbat 
Hilda's sanctity was a sufficient safeguard. Ab, yes ; sbe 
was 80 pure ! The angela, tbat were of the same sisterbood, 
would never let Hilda come to barm. A miracle would he 
wrougbt on ber bebalf, as naturally as a father would stretch 
out bis band to save a best-beloved cbild. Providence would 
keep a little area and atmosphere about ber, as safe and 
wbolesome as beaven itself, altbougb the flood of perilous 
iniquity migbt bem ber round, and its black waves bang curi- 
ing above ber head ! But tbese reflections were of sligbt 
avail. No doubt they were the relìgious trutb. Yet the 
ways of Providence are utterly inscrutable; and many a 
murder bas been done, and many an innocent virgin bas 
lifled ber white arms, beseeching its aid in ber extremity, 
and ali in vain ; so tbat, tbough Providence is infinitely good 
and wise — ^and perbaps for tbat very reason — ^it may be balf 
an etemity before the great circle of its scheme sball bring 
US the superabundant recompence for ali tbese sorrows ! But 
what the lover asked was such prompt consolation as migbt 
consist with the brief span of mortai life; the assurance of 
Hilda's present safety, and ber restoration within tbat very 
bour. 

An imaginative man, be suflered the penalty of bis endow- 
ment in the bundred-fold variety of gloomily tinted scenes 
tbat it presented to bim, in whicb Hilda was always a centrai 
figure. The sculptor forgot bis marble. Home ceased to be 
anytbing, for bim, but a labyrintb of dismal streets, in one 
or anotber of whicb the lost girl bad disappeared. He was 
baunted with the idea, tbat some circumstance, most im- 
portant to be known, and, perbaps, easily discoverable, bad 
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hitherto been overlooked, and that, if he could ì&y hold of 
thifl one due, it would guide him directly in the track of 
Hilda's footsteps. With this purpose in view, he went, every 
moming, to the Via Portoghese, and made ìt the starting- 
point of fresh investigations. After nightfall, too, he inva- 
riably retumed thither, with a faint hope fluttering at his 
heart, that the lamp might again be shining on the summit of 
the tower, and would dispel this ugly mystery out of the 
circle consecrated by its rays. There being no point of 
which he could take finn hold, his mind was fiUed with un- 
substantial hopes and fears. Once, Kenyon had seemed to 
cut his life in marble; now, he vaguely clutched at it, and 
found it vapour. 

In his unstrung and despondent mood, one trìfling circum- 
stance affected him with an idle pang. The doves had at 
first been faithful to their lost mistress. They failed not to 
8Ìt in a row upon her window-sill, or to alight on the ahrine, 
or on the church-angels, and on the roofs and portale of the 
neighbouring houses, in evident expectation of her reappear- 
ance. After the second week, however, they began io take 
flight, and dropping oflf by pairs, betook themselves to other 
dovecotes. Only a single dove remained, and brooded 
drearily beneath the shrine. The flock that had departed 
were like the many hopes that had vanished from Kenyon^s 
heart; the one that stili lingered, and looked so wretched — 
was it a Hope, or already a Despair ? 

In the Street, one day, the sculptor met a priest of mild 
and venerable aspect; and as his mind dwelt continually 
upon Hilda, and was especially active in bringing up ali 
incidents that had ever been connected with her, it ìmme- 
diately struck him that this was the very father with whom 
he had seen her at the confessional. Such trust did Hilda 
inspire in him, that Kenyon had never asked what was the 
subject of the commuoication between herself and this old 
priest. He had no reason for imagining that it could bave 
any relation with her disappearance, so long subsequently ; 
but, being thus brought face to face with a personage^ 

23—2 
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mysteriously associated, as he now remembered, with her whom 
he had lost, an impulse ran before his thoughts and led the 
sculptor to addreas him. 

It might be that the reyerend kìndlìness of the old man's 
expression took Keayon^s heart hj surprise; at ali eyents, he 
«poke as if there were a recogaized acquamtanceship, and an 
object of mutuai interest between theni. 

^' She has gone from me, father/' «aid he. 

^* Of whom do y4>u speak, my son ? " inquired the priest. 

" Of that sweet girl," auswered Kenyon, " who knelt to 
you at the confessional. Surely, you remember her, among 
ali the mortala to whose confessions you have liatened I For 
she, alone, could have had no sins to reveal." 

" Yea; I remember," said the priest, with a gleam of recol- 
lection in hia eyea. '^ She was made to bear a miraculous 
testimony to the efficacy of the divine ordlnances of the 
Ghurch, by seizing £orcihìj upon one of them, and finding 
immediate relief from it, heretic though she was. It is my 
purpose to publish a brief narrative of this miracle, for the 
edification of majakind, in Latin, Italian, and English, from 
the printing-press of the Propaganda. Poor child 1 Setting 
apart her heresy, she waa spotless, as you say. And ia ahe 
dead?" 

" Heaven forbid, father I " exclaimed Kenyon, ahrinking 
back. " But she has gone from me, I know not whither. It 
may be — ^yes, the idea seizea upon my mind — ^that what she 
revealed to you will auggeat some due to the mystery of her 
disappearance." 

*^ None, my aon, none," anawered the prieat, shaking hia 
head ; " nevertheless, I bid you be of good cheer. That 
young maiden is not doomed to die a heretic. Who knows 
what the blessed Virgin may at thia moment be doing for her 
aoul ! Perhaps, when you next behold her, she will be clad 
in the shining white robeof 4;he true faith." 

This latter suggestion did not convey ali the comfort which 
the old priest possibly intended by it ; but he imparted it to 
the aculptor, along, with hia blesaing, aa the two beat thinga 
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that he could bestow, and said notliing further, except to bid 
him fareweli. 

Wlien they had parted, however, the idea of Hilda's 
conversion to Catholicism recurred to her lover's mind, 
brìnging with it certain reflections, tbat gay e a new tum to 
bis surmises about the mystery into which sbe had vanisbed. 
Not tbat he seriously apprehended — ^altbough the superabun- 
dance of her religious sentiment might mislead her for a 
moment — tbat- the New England girl would permanently 
succumb to the scarlet superstitions which surrounded her in 
•Italy. But the incident of the confessional — if known, as 
probably it was, to the eager propagandists who prowl about 
for souls, as cats to catch a mouse — would surely inspire the 
most confident expectations of bringing her over to the faitb. 
With so pious an end in view, would Jesuitical raorality be 
sbocked at the thought of kidnapping the mortai body, for 
the sake of the immortai spirit tbat might otherwise be 
lost for ever ? Would not the kind old priest, himaelfy 
deem this to be infinitely the kindest service tbat he could 
perform for the stray lamb, who had so strangely sought 
bis aid ? 

If these suppositions were well founded, Hilda was most 
likely a prisoner in one of the religious establishments that 
are so numerous in Home. The idea, according to the aspect 
in which it was viewed, brought now a degree of comfort and 
now an additional perplexity. On the one band, Hilda was 
safe from any but spiritual assaults ; on the other, where was 
the possibility of breaking through ali those barred portala, 
and searching a thousand convent cells, to set her free ? 

Kenyon, however, as it happened, was prevented from 
endeavouring to follow out this surmise, which only the state 
of hopeless uncertainty, that almost bewildered bis rcason, 
could bave led him for a moment to entertain. A communi- 
cation reached him by an unknown band, in consequence of 
which, and within an hour after receiving it, he took bis way 
through one of the gates of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

A WALK ON THE CAMPAGNA. 

It was a bright forenoon of February ; a month in which tbe 
brief severi ty ot* a Roman winter is already past, and when 
violets and daisies bepìn to show themselves in spots favoured 
by the sun. The sculptor carne out of the city by the gate of 
San Sebastiano, and walked briskiy along the Appian Way. 

For the space of a mile or two beyond the gate, this ancient 
and famous road is as desolate and disagreeable as most of the 
other Roman avenùes. It extends over small, nncomfortable 
paving-stones, between brick and plastered walls, which are 
very solidly constrncted, and so high as almost to exclude a 
view of the surrounding country. The houses are of most 
uninviting aspect, neither picturesque, nor homelikt^ and social; 
they bave seldom or never a door opening on the wayside, 
but are accessible only from the rear, and frown inhospitably 
upon the traveller through iron-grated Windows. Here and 
there appears a dreary inn, or a wine-shop, designated by the 
withered bush beside the entrance, within which you discem 
a stone-built and sepulchral interior, where guests refresh 
themselves wìth sour bread and goats' milk cheese, washed 
down with wine of dolorous acerbi ty. 

At frequent intervals along the roadside, uprises the min of 
an ancient tomb. As they stand now, these structures are 
immensely high and broken mounds of conglomerated brick, 
stone, pebbles, and earth, ali molten by time into a mass as 
solid and indestructible as if eacb tomb were coniposed of a 
single boulder of granite. When first erectt'd, tliey were cased 
externally, no doubt, with slabs of polished marble, artfully 
wrought bas-reliefs, and ali such suitable adornments, and 
were rendered majestically beautiful by grand architectural 
designs. This antique splendour has long since been stolen 
from the dead, to decorate the palaces and churches of the 
living. Nuthing remains to the dishonoured sepnlchres, 
except their massiveness. 
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Even the pyramids form hardly a stranger spectacle, or are 
more alien from human sympathies, than the tombs of the 
Appian Way, with their gigantic height, breadth, and solidi ty, 
defying time and the elements, and far too mighty to ' be 
demolished by an ordinary earthquake. Here you may see a 
modem dwelling, and a garden with ite vines and olive-trees, 
perched on the lofty dilapidation of a tomb, which forma a 
precipice of fifty feet in depth on each of the four sides/ 
There is a home on that funeral mound, where generations of 
children have been born, and successive lives been spent, 
undisturbed by the ghost of the stern Roman whose ashes 
were so preposterously burdened. Other sepulchres wear a 
crown of grass, shrubbery, and forest-trees, which throw out 
« broad sweep of branches, having had time, twice over, to be 
a thousand years of age. On one of them stands a tower, 
which, though immemorially more modem than the tomb, was 
itself built by ìmmemorial hands, and is now rifted quite from 
top to bottom by a vast fìssure of decay; the tomb-hillock, its 
foundatìon, being stili as firm as ever, and likely to endure 
until the last trump shall reud it wide asunder, and summon 
forth its unknown dead. 

Yes; its unknown dead! For, except in one or two 
doubtful instances, these mountainous sepulchral edifices have 
not avaiied to keep so much as the bare name of an individuai 
or a family from oblivion. Ambitious of everlasting remem- 
brance, as they were, the slumberers might just as well have 
gone quietly to rest, each in his pigeon-hule of a columbaria, 
or under his little green hilloek, in a graveyard, without a 
headstone to mark the spot. It is rather satisfactory than 
otherwise, to think that ali these idle pains have turned out so 
utterly abortive. 

About two miles, or more, from the city-gate, and right 
upon the roadside, Kenyon passed an immense round pile, 
sepulchral in its originai purposes, like those already men- 
tioned. It was built of great blocks of hewn stone, on a vast, 
fiquare ibundation of rough, agglomerated material, such as 
-composes the mass of ali the other ruinous tombs. But 
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whatever inìght be the cause, it was in a far better state of pre- 
servation than tbey. On its broad summit rose the battlements 
of a mediseval fortress, out of the midst of which (so long since 
had time begun to crumble the supplemental structure, and 
cover it with soii, by means of wayside dust) grew trees, 
buBhes, and thick festoons of ivy. This tomb of a woman bad 
become the citadei and donjon-keep of a castle ; and ali the 
'care that Cecilia Metella's husband could bestow, to secture 
endless peace for her beloved relics, had only sufficed to make 
that handful of precious ashes the nucleus of battles, long 
ages after her death. 

A little beyond this point, the scuiptor tumed aside from 
the Appian Way, and directed bis course aerosa the Campagna, 
guided by tokens that vere obvious only to himself. On one 
side of him, but at a distance, the Claudian aqueduct was 
striding over fields and water-courses. Before him, many 
miles away, with a blue atmosphere between, rose the Alban 
hìlls, brilliantly silvered with snow and sunshine. 

He was not without a conipanion. A buffalo-calf, that 
seemed shy and sociable by the selfsame impulse, had begun 
to make acquaintance with him, from the moment when 
he left the road. This frolicsome creature gambolled along, 
now before, now behind ; standing a moment to gaze at him, 
with wild, curious eyes, he leaped aside and shook his shaggy 
head, as Kenyon advanced too nigh ; then, after loitering in 
the rear, he eame gallopiug up, like a charge of cavalry, but 
halted, ali of a sudden, when the scuiptor tumed to look, and 
bolted across the Campagna, at the slightest signal of nearer 
approach. The youug, sportive thing, Kenyon half fancied, 
was serving him as a guide, like the heifer that led Cadmus to 
the site of his destined city; for, in spite of a hundred vagaries, 
his general course was in the right direction, and along by 
several objects which the scuiptor had noted as landmarks of 
his way. 

In this naturai intercourse with a rude and healthy form 
of animai life, there was something that wonderfuUy revived 
Kenyon's spirits.. The warm rays of the sun, too, were wholo- 
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Bome for him in body and soul ; and so was a breeze that 
bestirred itself occasionally, as ìf for the sole purpose of 
breathing upon bis cbeek, and dying soflly away, when he 
would fain bave felt a little more decided kiss. Tbis sbj, 
but loving breeze reminded him strangely of what Hilda's 
deportment had sometimes been towards himself. 

The weather had very much to do, no doubt, with these 
genial and delightful sensations, that raade the sculptor so 
happy with mere life, in spite of a head and heart full of 
dolefal thoughts, anxieties, and fears, which ought in ali 
reason to bave depressed him. It was like no weather that 
exists anywhere, save in Paradise and in Italy ; certainly 
not in America, where it is always too strenuous on the side 
either of beat or cold. Young as the season was, and wintry 
as it would bave been under a more rigid sky, it resembled 
summer rather than that what we New Englanders recog- 
nize in our idea of sprìng. But there was an indescribable 
something, sweet, fresh, and remotely affectionate, which the 
matronly summer loses, and which thrilled, and, as it were, 
tickled Kenyon's heart with a feeling partly of the senses, yet 
far more a spiritual delight. In a word, it was as if Hilda*8 
delicate breath were on bis cbeek. 

After walking at a brisk pace for about balf an hour, he 
reacbed a spot where an excavation appeared to bave been 
begun, at some not very distant period. There was a hoUow 
space in the eartb, looking exceedingly like a deserted celiar, 
being encloaed within old subterranean walls, constructed of 
thin Roman bricks, and made accessible by a narrow flight of 
stone steps. A suburban villa bad probably stood over tbis 
site, in the imperiai days of Rome, and these might bave 
been the ruins of a bath-room, or some other apartment that 
was required to be wholly or partly under ground. A spade 
can scarcely be put into that soil, so ricb in lost and forgotten 
things, without bitting upon some discovery which would 
attract ali eyes, in any other land. If you dìg but a little 
way, you gather bits of precious marble, coins, rings, and 
engraved gems; if you go deeper, you break into columbarìai 
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or into sculptured and rìchly-frescoed apartmenta that look 
like festive balla, but were onlj sepulchres. 

Tbe scuiptor descended into tbe cellar-like cavity, and sat 
down on a block of stone. His eagerness bad brougbt bim 
tbitber sooner than tbe appointed bour. Tbe sunsbine fell 
slnntwise into tbe bollow, and bappened to be resting on wbat 
Kenyon at first took to be a shapeless fragment of stone, | 

possibly marble, wbicb was partly concealed by tbe crum- 
bling down of eartb. 

But bis practised eye was soon aware of sometbing artistic 
in tbis rude object. To relieve tbe anxious tedium of bis 
situation, be cleared away some of tbe soil, wbicb seemed to 
bave fallen very recently, and discovered a headless figure of 
marble. It was eartb-stained, as well it migbt be, and bad a 
sligbtly-corroded surface, but at once impressed tbe scuiptor 
as a Greck production, and wonderfully delicate and beautiful. 
Tbe bead was gone ; botb arms were broken off at tbe elbows. 
Protruding from tbe loose eartb, bowever, Kenyon bebeld tbe 
fingers of a marble band; it was stili appended to its arni, 
and a little furtber searcb enabled bim to find tbe otber. 
Placing tbese limbs in wbat tbe nice adjustment of tbe frac- 
tures proved to be tbeir trae position, tbe poor, fragmentary 
woman fortbwitb sbowed tbat sbe retained ber modest in- 
stine ts to tbe last. Sbe bad perisbed witb tbem, and snatcbed 
tbem back at tbe moment of revival. For tbese long-buried 
bands immediately disposed tbemselves in tbe manner tbat 
nature prompts, as tbe antique artist knew, and as ali tbe 
world bas seen, in tbe Venus de' Medici. 

^' Wbat a discovery is bere ! " tbougbt Kenyon to bimself. 
** I seek for Hilda, and find a marble woman 1 Is tbe omen 
good or ili ? " 

In a corner of tbe excavation lay a small round block of 
stone, mucb incrusted witb eartb tbat bad dried and bardened 
upon it. So, at least, you would bave descrìbed tbis object, 
until tbe scuiptor liflcd it, tumed it bitber and tbitber in bis 
bands, brusbed off tbe clinging soil, and finally placed it on 
tbe slender neck of tbe newly-discovered statue. Tbe effect 



uvas magical. It immediately lighted up and vivified the 
whole figure, endowing it with personality, soul and intelli- 
gence. The beautiful Idea at once asserted its immortaliti, 
and converted that heap of forlom fragments into a wbole, as 
perfect to the mind, if not to the eye, a8 when the new marble 
gleamed with snowy lustre ; nor was the impression marred 
by the earth that stili hung upon the exquisitely graceful 
limbs, and even filled the lovely crevice of the lips. Kenyon 
cleared it away from between them, and almost deemed him- 
self rewarded with a living amile. 

It was either the prototype or a batter repetition of the 
Venus of the Tribune. But those who bave been dissatisfied 
with the small head, the narrow, soulless face, the button- 
hole eyelids, of that famous. statue, and its mouth such as 
nature ne ver moulded, should see the genial breadth of this 
far nobler and sweeter countenance. It is one of the few 
Works of antique sculpture in which we recognize woman- 
hood, and that, moreover, without prejudice to its divinity. 

Here, then, was a treasure for the sculptor to bave found I 
How happened it to be lying there, beside its grave of twenty 
centuries ? Why were not the tidings of its discovery already 
noised abroad ? The world was richer than yesterday, by 
Bomething far more precious than gold. Forgotten beauty 
had come back, as beautiful as ever ; a goddess had risen 
from ber long slumber, and was a goddess stili. Another 
cabinet in the Vatican was destined to shine as lustrously as 
that of the Apollo Belvedere; or, if the aged pope should 
resign bis claim, an emperor would woo this tender marble, 
and win ber as proudly as an imperiai bride ! 

Such were the thoughts with which Kenyon exaggerated 
to himself the importance of the newly-discovered statue, and 
strove to feel at least a portion of the interest which this 
event would bave inspired in him, a little while before. But, 
in reality, he found it difficult to fix bis mind upon the sub- 
ject. He could hardly, we fear, be reckoned a consummate 
artist, because there was something dearer to him than his 
art ; and, by the greater strength of a human affection, the 
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divine statue seemed to fall asunder again, and become only 
a heap of worthless iragments. 

While the sculptor sat listlessly gazing at it, there was a 
sound of small hoofs, clumsily galloping on the Campagna ; 
and, soon, his frìsky acquaintance, the buffalo-calf, carne and 
peeped over the edge of the excavation. Almost at the same 
moment, he heard voices, which approached nearer and nearer ; 
a man*8 voice, and a feminine one, talkìng the musical tongue 
of Italy. Besides the hairy visage of his four-footed friend, 
Kenjon now saw the figure» of a peasant and a contadina, 
making gestures of salutation to him, on the opposite verge of 
the hoUow space. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE PEASANT AND CONTADINA. 



Thet descended into the excavation; a young peasant, in the 
short blue jacket, the small clothes buttoned at the knee, and 
buckled shoes, that compose one of the ugliest dresses ever 
worn by man, except the wearer's form have a grace which 
any garb, or the nudity of an antique statue, would equally 
set off; and, hand in band with him, a village girl, in one of 
those brilliant costumes largely kindled up with scarlet, and 
decorated with gold embroidery, in which the contadinas array 
themselves on feast-days. But Kenyon was not deceived ; he 
had recognized the voices of his friend s, indeed, even before 
their disguised figures carne between him and the sunlight. 
Donatello was the peasant; the contadina, with the airy 
smile, half mirthful, though it shone outof melancholy eyes — 
was Miriam. ♦ 

They both greeted the sculptor with a familiar kindness 
which reminded him of the days when Hilda, and they, and 
he, had lived so happily together, before the mysterioiu 
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adventure of the catacomb. What a raccession of simstcr 
events had followed one spectral figure out of that gloomy 
labyrìnth I 

" It is camival time, you know," said Miriam, as ìf in 
explanation of Donatello's and her own costume. " Do you 
remember how menily we spent the camival last year ? " 

" It Beems many years ago," replied Kenyon. " We are 
ali so changed ! " 

When individuals approach one another with deep purposes 
on both sides, they seldom come at once to the mattcr which 
they have most at heart. They dread the electric shock of a 
too sudden contact with it. A naturai impulse leads them to 
steal gradually onward, hiding themselves, as it were, behind 
a closer, and stili a closer topic, until they stand face to face 
with the true point of interest. Miriam was conscious of this 
impulse, and partially obeyed it. 

" So, your inslincts as a sculptor bave brought you into the 
presence of our newly-discovered statue," she observed. " Is 
it not beautiful ? A far truer image of immortai womanhood 
than the poor little damsel at Florence, world-famous though 
she be." 

'^ Most beautiful," said Kenyon, casting an indiffereut glance 
at the Yenus. '^ The time has been, when the sight of this 
statue would have been enough to make the day memor- 
able.' 

" And will it not do so now ? " Miriam asked. " I fimcied 
so, iudeed, when we discovered it two days ago. It is 
Donatello's prìze. We were sitting bere together, planning 
an interview with you, when bis keen eyes detected the fallen 
goddess, almost entirely buried under that heap of earth, which 
the clumsy excavators showered down upon her, I suppose. 
We congratulated ourselves, chiefly for your sake. The eyes 
of US three are the only ones to which she has yet rerealed 
herself. Does it not frighten you a little, like the apparition 
of a lovely woman that lived of old, and has long lain in the 
grave ? " 

" Ah, Miriam ! I cannot respond to you," said the acuIptOTi 
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with irrepre&sìble impatience. '^ Tmagination and the love of 
art have both died ont of me.*' 

" Miriam," ioterposed Donatello, with gentle gravity, 
"why shonld we keep our friend in suspense? We know 
what anxiety he feels. Let ns gire him what intelligeDce we 
can." 

'* Yon are so direct and immediate, my beloved friend ! " 
answered Miriam, with an nnquiet smile. '*There are 
several reasons why I should like to play round this matter a 
little while, and cover it with £inciful thoughts, as we strew a 
grave with flowers." 

" A grave ! " exclaimed the sculptor. 

"No grave in which your heart need be buried," she 
replied; ''you have no such calamity to dread. But I 
linger, and hesitate, because every word I spe Jc brings me 
nearer to a crisis from which I shrink. Ah, Donatello ! let 
US live a little louger the life of tliese last few days I It is so 
bright, so airy, so cbildlike, so without either past or future 1 
Here, on the wild Campagna, you seem to have found, both 
for yourself aod me, the life that belonged to you in early 
youth ; the sweet, irresponsible life which you inherìted from 
your mythic ancestry, the Fauns of Monte Beni. Our stern 
and black reality will come upon us speedily enough. But, 
first, a brìef time more of this strange happiness." 

'^ I dare net linger upon it,'* answered Donatello, with an 
expression that reminded the sculptor of the gloomiest days of 
his remorse at Monte Beni. " I dare to be so happy as you 
have seen me, only because I have felt the time to be so 
brief.'' 

" One day, then I " pleaded Miriam. " One more day in 
the wild freedom of this cweet-scented air." 

'< Well, one more day," said Donatello, smiling ; and his 
smile touched Kenyon with a pathos beyond words, there 
being gaiety and sadness both melted into it; '* but here ìs 
Hilda's ù*iend, and our own. Comfort him, at least, and 
set his heart at rest, since you have it partly in your 
power." 
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" Ah, purely he might endure his pangs a little longer t " 
crìed Miriam, turning to Kenyon with a tricksy, fìtful kind of 
znirth, that served to hide some solemn necessity, too sad and 
serìous to be looked at in its naked aspect. " You love us 
both, I think, and will be content to sufifer for our sakes^ one 
other day. Do I ask too much ? " 

" Teli me of Hilda," replied the sculptor ; " teli me only 
that she is safe, and keep back what else you will." 

" Hilda is safe," said Miriam, " There is a Providence 
purposely for Hilda, as I remember to have told you long ago, 
But a great trouble — an evil deed, let us acknowledge it — ^has 
spread out its dark branches so widely, that the shadow falls 
on ìnnocence as well as guilt. There was one slight link that 
connected your sweet Hilda with a crime which it was her 
unhappy fortune to witness, but of which I need not say she 
was as guiltless as the angels that looked out of heaven, and 
saw it too. No matter now, what the consequence has been. 
You shall have your lost Hilda back, and — who knows ? — 
perhaps tenderer than she was." 

" But when will she return ? " persisted the sculptor ; ** teli 
me the when, and where, and how 1 " 

" A little patience ! Do not press me so," said Miriam ; 
and again Kenyon was struck by the spritelike fitful charac- 
teristic of her manner, and a sort of hysteric gaiety, which 
seemed to be a Will-o'-the-Wisp from a sorrow stagnant at 
her heart. " You have more time to spare than we. First, 
listen to something that I have to teli. We will talk of Hilda 
by and by." 

Then Miriam spoke of her own life, and told facts that 
threw a gleam of light over many things which had perplexed 
the sculptor in ali his previous knowledge of her, She 
described herself as springing from English parentage, on the 
mother's side, but with a vein, likewise, of Jewish blood ; yet 
connected, through her father, with one of those few princely 
families of southern Italy, which stili retain a great wealth and 
influence. And she revealed a name, at which her auditor 
started, and grew pale ; for it was one that, only a few years 
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»jite7y>uf ac«d Uanr^Jt erecJL Tae leader — if i» ói=k ìi 
worth W£.i> to recali seme of tbe finas<e isci^ecxs «iàcii 
bare teca talk/ed oC^ and forgocten, wixòin no kcg tiae paal — 
mll »fi»ei&V#er Mìriam'f name. 

^ You fà.udi'ffr at m^, I poedre,"" aùd ÌTriani. soddenlf 
iotemiiÀiO^ ber oamtire. 

** No ; yoa were innocent,'' leplied the «eolptor. " I shndder 
at tbe (sttaXìij that ieenu to haimt joar ibotateps, and tfatovs 
a %hsiòtìm of crime acro» j<mr path, joa being goCtlesB^'* 

**Tbere waa «ich a fatality," aaid Miriam; "jes; the 
«badow fell upon me, innocente but I went astrs^ in il» mnà 
wandered^— d« Hilda conld teli jou — ^into crime.** 

8he went <m to say, that, wbile jet a child, she had lost lier 
Englbb roother, From a reiy early perìod of ber life, there 
bad been a cantract g( betrothal between berself and a oertain 
marcbete, tbe repregentaldre cf anotber brancb of ber patemal 
houner-^A fumily arrangement between two persona of dispro- 
portUmed ages, and in wbich feeling went for notbing. Moat 
Itfllian girli of noble rank woold bave yielded tbemselrea to 
aucb a rnarriage, a« an affair of course. But tbere was s<Mne- 
tbing in Miriam** blood, in ber mixed race^ in ber recoUections 
of bar motber — some cbaracterìstiC, finallj, in ber own nature 
-^wbicb bad given ber freedom of tbougbt, and force of will, 
and made tbls pre-arranged connection odious to ber. More- 
over, the cbaracter of ber destined busband woidd bave been 
a sufficient and insuperable objection; for it betrajed traits so 
evily so treacherous, so wild, and yet so strangely subtle, as 
could only be accounted for by tbe insanity wbicb often 
developes itself in old, close-kept races of men, wben long un- 
mixed with newer blood. Beachìng tbe age wben the mar- 
riage contract should bave been fulfìUed, Miriam bad utterly 
repudiated it. 

Some time afterwards had occurred that terrible event to 
whioh Miriam had alluded, wben she revealed ber name; an 
fivent, the fVightful and mysteriouscircumstancesof which will 
reour to many minds, but of which few or none can bave found 
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for themselves a satisfactory explanation, It only concerns 
the present narrative, inasmuch as the suspicion of being at 
least an accomplice in the crime fell darkly and directly upon 
Miriam herself. 

" But you know tliat I am innocent ! " she cried, inter- 
rupting herself again, and looking Kenyon in the face. 

" I know it by my deepest consciousness," he answered ; 
*' and I know it by Hilda*s trust and entire afFection, which 
ypu never could bave won had you been capable of guilt." 

" That is sure ground, indeed, for pronouncing me innocent," 
said Miriam, with the tears gushing into ber eyes. " Yet I 
bave since become a horror to your saint-like Hil<3a, by a 
crime which she herself saw me help to perpetrate! " 

She proceeded with ber story. The great influence of ber 
family connections had sbielded ber from some of the conse- 
quences of ber imputed guilt. But, in ber despair, she had 
fled from home, and had surrounded ber flight with sudi 
circumstances as renderéd it the most probable conclusion 
that she had committed suicide. Miriam, however, was not 
of the feeble nature which takes advantageof that obvious and 
poor resource in earthly difficulties. She flung lierself upon 
the world, and speedily created a new sphere, in which Hilda's 
gentle purity, the sculptor's sensibility, clear thought and 
genius, and Donàtello^s genial simplicity, had given ber almost 
ber first experience of happiness. Then came that ill-omened 
adventure of the catacomb. The spectral figure which she 
encountered there was the evil fate that had haunted ber 
through life. 

Looking hack upon what had bappened, Miriam observed, 
she now considered bim a madman. Insanity must bave been 
mixed up with bis originai composition, and developed by 
those very acts of depravity which it suggested, and stili more 
intensified by the remorse that ultimately followed them. 
Nothing was stranger in bis dark career, than the penitence 
which often seemed to go band in band with crime. Since 
bi« deatb, she had ascertained that it finally led bim to a con- 
vent, wbere bis severe and self-ìnfiicted penance had even 

24 
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acqnired him the rq>utation of tintisiial sanctifj, and Iiad been 
tiie cause of hìs enjoying gieater freedom than ia commonly 
allowed to monks. 

^ Need I teli you more ? '* asked Miriam, alter proceeding 
tfaua far. ^ It la stili a dim and drearj mystery, a gloomj 
twilight into wbich I guide you ; but possibly you may catch 
a glimpse of mnch that I myself can explain only by conjec- 
ttire. At ali events, you can oomprebend what my sitnation 
must bave been, after that fatai interview in the catacomb. 
My persecutor had gone thither for penance, but followed me 
fbrth witb fresh ìmpnlses to crime. He had me in his power. 
Mad aa he waa, and wicked as he was, with one word he could 
bave blasted me in the belief of ali the world. In your belief, 
too, and Hilda's ! Even Donatello would bave shronk from 
me with horror !" 

« Never,*' saìd Donatello ; ^' my instinct would bave known 
you innocent." 

'' Hìlda, and Donatello, and myself — ^we three would bave 
acquitted you," said Eenyon, 'Uet the world say what it 
might. Ah, Miriam, you should bave told us ibis sad story 
•ooner 1 " 

'' I thonght often of revealing it to you," answered Miriam ; 
^ on one occasion, especially — it was afler you had shown me 
your Cleopatra — ^it seemed to leap out of my beart, and got aa 
far as my very lips. But finding you cold to accept my con- 
fidence, I thrust it back again. Had I obeyed my first 
impulse, ali would bave turned out differently." 

^'And Hildal" resumed the sculptor. ''What can bave 
been ber connection witb these dark incidents ? '* 

" She will, doubtless, teli you with ber own lips," replied 
Miriam. '' Througb sources of Information wbich I possess in 
Rome, I can assure you of ber safety. In two days more — ^by 
the belp of the special Frovidence that, as I love to teli you, 
watohes over Hilda — she sball rejoin you," 

'* Stili two days more 1 " murmured the sculptor. 

" Ab, you are cruel now 1 More cruel than you know I " 
ezdaimed Miriam, witb anotber gleam of that fantastic, fitful 
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gaiety, which had more than once marked ber manner, during 
this interview. " Spare your poor friends ! " 

" I knojv not what you mean, Miriam," said Kenyon. 
"No matter," she replied; "you will understand hereafler. 
But could you think it ? Here is Donatello haunted with 
strange remorse, and an unmitigable resolve to obtain what he 
deems justice upon himself. He fancies, with a kind of direct 
simplicity, which I ha ve vainly tried to combat, that, when a 
wrong haa been done, the doer is bound to submit himself to 
whatsoever tribunal takes cognizance of such things, and abide 
its judgment. I bave assured him that there is no such thing 
as earthly justice, and especially none here, under the head of 
Christendom." 

"We will not argue the poinfc again," said Donatello, 
smiling. " I bave no head for argument, but only a sense, 
an impulse, an instinct, I believe, which sometimes leads me 
right, But why do we talk now of what may make us sor- 
rowful ? There are etili two days more. Let us be happy 1 " 
It appeared to Kenyon that since he last saw Donatello, 
some of the sweet and delightiìil characteristics of the antique 
Faun had returned to him. There were slight, careless graces, 
pleasant and simple peculiarities, that had been obliterated by 
the heavy grief through which he was passing, at Monte Beni, 
and out of which he had hardly emerged, when the sculptor 
parted with Miriam and him beneath the bronze pontiff's 
outstretched band, These happy blossoms had now^ reap- 
peared. A playfulness came out of bis beart and glimmered 
like firelìght in bis actions, alternating, or even closely inter- 
mingled, with profound sympathy and serious thought. 

" Is he not beautiful ?" said Miriam, watching the sculptor's 
eye as it dwelt admiringly on Donatello. " Sochanged, yet 
stili, in a deeper sense, so much the same I He ha& travelled 
in a circle, as ali things beavenly and earthly do, and now 
Comes back to bis originai self, with an inestimable treasure of 
improvement won £rom an experience of pain; How wonderful 
Ì8 this I I tremble at my own thoughts, yet must needs probe 
them to their depths. Was the crime — ^in which he and I were 
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it she, too, like Donatello, had reached a waysìde 
», in their mysterioua life journey, where they both 
lown the burthen of the Before and After, and, except 
i interview Vfith himself, were happy in the flitting 
e. To-day, Donatello was the sylvan Faun ; to-day, 
. was his fit companion, a Nymph of grove or fountain ; 
row — a remorsefdl man and woman, linked by a 
re-bond of crime — they would set forth towards an 
ble goaU 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

A SCENE IN THE CORSO. 



le appointed afternoon, Kenyon failed not to make his 
trance in the Corso, and at an hour much earlier than 
im had named. 

was camival time. The merriment of this famous fes- 

-vvas in full progress ; and the stately avenue of the 

o was peopled with hundreds of fantastic shapes, some of 

^h probably represented the mirth of ancient times, sur- 

ng through ali manner of calamity, ever since the days 

he Roman empire. For a few aftemoons of early spring, 

mouldy gaiety strays into the sunshine; ali the remainder 

-he year, it seems to be shiit up in the catacombe or some 

er sepulchral stoi-e-house of the past. 

•3esides these hereditary forms, at which a hundred gene- 

ions have laughed, there were others of modem date, the 

morous effluence of the day that was now passing. It 

a day, however, and an age, that appears to be remark- 

,ly barren, when compared with the prolific originality of 

rmer times, in productions of a scenic and ceremonial cha- 

icter, Y^ether grave or gay. To own the truth, the car- 

,val i8 aliv^» t^^ìs present year, only because it has existed 

irough centuries gone by. It is traditionary, not actuaL 
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wedded — was it a blessing in that strange disguise ? Was it 
a means of educatìon, bringing a simple and iniperfect nature 
to a point of feeling and intelligence which it copld bave 
reacbed under no other discipline ? " 

" You stir up deep and perilous matter, Miriam," replied 
Kenyon. "I dare not follow you into tbe unfathomable 
abysses wbitber you are tending." 

" Yet there is a pleasure in them 1 I deligbt to brood on 
tbe verge of tbis great mystery," returned she. " The story 
of tbe Fall of Man ! Is it not repeated in our romance of 
Monte Beni ? And may we follow tbe analogy yet fartber ? 
Was tbat very sin — into wbicb Adam precipitated bimself 
and ali bis race — was it tbe destined means by wbicb, over a 
long patbway of toil and sorrow, we are to attain a bigber, 
brigbter, and profounder bappiness, tban our lost birthrigbt 
gave ? Will not tbis idea account for tbe permitted existence 
rof sin, as no otber tbeory can ? " 

" It is too dangerous, Miriam ! I cannot follow you ! \ 
oepeated tbe sculptor. ^' Mortai man bas no rigbt to tread 
on tbe ground wbere you now set your feet." 

" Ask Hilda what -sbe tbinks of it," said Miriam, witb a 
tbougbtful smile. ^' At least, sbe migbt conclude tbat sin — 
wbicb man cbose instead -of good — bas been so beneficentlj 
bandled by Omniscieoce and Omnipotence, tbat, wbereas our 
dark enemy sougbt to destroy us by it, it bas reully become 
an instrument most effeetive ì^ tbe education of intellect and 
soul." 

Miriam paused a little longer among tbese meditations, 
wbicb tbe sculptor rigbtly felt to be so perilous; sbe tbea 
pressed bis band, in token of farewell. 

** Tbe day after to-morrow," said sbe, " «n bour before sun- 
set, go to tbe Corso, and stand in front of tbe fìftb bouse on 
your left, beyond tbe Antonine «olunm. You will leara 
tidings <of a friend." 

Kenyon would bave besougbt ber for more definite intelli- 
gence, but she shook ber head, put ber finger on ber lips, and 
tumed iuway mtb an illusive smile. Tbe iancy impresseci 
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him, that she, too, like Donatello, had reached a waysìde 
paradise, in their mysterioua life joumey, where they both 
threw down the burthen of the Before and After, and, except 
for this interview with himself, were happy in the flitting 
moment. To-day, Donatello was the sylvan Faun; to-day, 
Miriam was his fit companion, a Nymph of grove or fountain ; 
to-morrow — a remorsefdl man and woman, linked by a 
marriage-bond of crime — ^they would set forth towards an 
inevitable goal. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

A SCENE IN THE CORSO. 



On the appointed aftemoon, Kenyon failed not to make his 
appearance in the Corso, and at an hour mach earlier than 
Miriam had named. 

It was carnival time. The merriment of this famous fes- 
tival was in full progress ; and the stately avenue of the 
Corso was peopled with hundreds of fantastic shapes, some of 
which probably represented the mirth of ancient times, sur- 
viving through ali manner of calamity, ever since the days 
of the Eoman empire. For a few afternoons of early spring, 
this mouldy gaiety strays into the sunshine ; ali the remainder 
of the year, it seems to be shnt up in the catacombs or some 
ot*her sepulchral store-house of the past. 

Besides these hereditary forms, at which a hundred gene- 
rations have laughed, there were others of modem date, the 
humorous effluence of the day that was now passing. It 
is a day, however, and an age, that appears to be remark- 
ably barren, when compared with the prolific originality of 
former times, in productions of a scenic and ceremonial cha- 
racter, \jrhether grave or gay. To own the truth, the car- 
nival is alive, this present year, only because it has existed 
through centuries gone by. It is traditionary, not actuaL 
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If decrepit and melancholy Bome Bmìles, and langlis broadlj, 
indeed, at camival time, it ìs not in the old simplicity of real 
mìrth, but with a half-conscìons efTort, like our selMeceptive 
pretence of jollity at a threadbare joke. Whatever it maj 
once bave been, it is now but a narrow stream of memment, 
noisj of .set pnrpose, ntnning along tbe middle of the Corso, 
throngk the solemn heart of the decayed city, without ex- 
iendiog ita shallow influence on either side. Nor, even within 
its own limìts, does it affect the mass of spectators, but only 
a comparatively few, in Street and balcony, who carry on the 
warfare of nosegays and counterfeit sugar-plums. The popu- 
lace look on with staid composure: the nobilitj and priest- 
hood take little or no part in the matter ; and, but for the 
hordes of Anglo-Saxons who annually take up the flagging 
mirth, the camival might long ago bave been swept away, 
with the snowdritls of confetti that whiten ali the pavement. 

No doubt, however, the wom-out festival is stili new to the 
youthfìil and light-hearted, who make the wom-out world 
itself as fresh as Adam found it on bis first forenoon in 
Paradise. It may be only Age and Care that chili the life 
out of its grotesque and airy riot, with the impertinence of 
theìr cold crìticism. 

Eenyon, though young, had care enough within bis breast 
to render the carnival the emptiest of mockeries. Contrasting 
the stem anxiety of bis present mood with the frolle spirit of 
the preceding year, he fancied that so much trouble had, 
at ali events, brought wisdom in its train. But there is a 
wisdom that looks grave, and sneers at merriment ; and again 
a aei per wisdom, that stoops to be gay as often as occasion 
serves, and oflenest avails itself of shallow and trifling 
grounds of mirth ; because, if we wait for more substantial 
ones, we seldom can be gay at ali. Therefore, had it been 
posfiible, Kenyon would bave done well to mask himself in 
some wild, hairy visage, and plunge into the throng of other 
masquers, as at the carnival before. Then, Donatello had 
danced along the Corso in ali the equipment of a Faun, doing 
the part with wonderful felicity of execution^ and revealing 
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furry ears which looked absohitely real ; and Miriam had 
been, altemately, a ladj of the antique regime, in powder and 
brocade, and the prettiest peasant-girl of the Campagna, in 
the gayest of costumes; while Hilda, sitting demurely in a 
balcony, had hit the sculptor with a single rosebud — so 
sweet and fresh a bud that he knew at once whose band had 
flung ìt. 

Theee were ali gene ; ali those dear friends whoae sympa- 
thetic mirth had made him gay. Kenyon felt as if an in- 
tenral of «many years had passed since the last carni vai. He 
had grown old, the nimble jollity was tame, and the masquers 
duU and heavy ; the Corso was but a narrow and shabby 
Street of decajing palacea; and even the long, blue streamer 
of Italian sky, above it, not half so brightly blue as formerly. 

Yet, if he could bave beheld the scene with bis clear, 
naturai eyesight, he might stili bave found both merriment 
and splendour in it. Everywhere, and ali day long, there 
had been tokens of the festival, in the baskets brimming over 
with bouquets, for sale at the Street comers, or bome about 
on people's heads ; whi)e bushels upon bushels of variously 
coloured confetti were displayed, looking just like veritable 
sugar-plums ; so that a stranger would bave imagined that 
the whole commerce and business of ntern old Rome lay in 
flowers and sweets. And, now, in the sunny afternoon, there 
could hardly be a spectacle more picturesque than the vista 
of that noble Street, stretchìng into the interminable distance 
between two rows of lofìy edifices, from every window of 
whioh, and many a balcony, flaunted gay and gorgeous 
carpets, brìght silks, scarlet cloths with rich golden fringes, 
and Gobelin tapestry, stili lustrous with varied hues, though 
the product of antique looms. £ach separate palace had put 
on a gala dress, and looked festive for the occasion, whatever 
sad or guilty secret it might hide within. Every window, 
moreover, was alive with the faces of women, rosy girls, and 
children, ali kindled into brisk aad mirthful expression by 
the incidente in the Street below. In the balconies that prò- 
jected along ,the palace front», stood groups of ladies, some 
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beautifaly ali rìchlj dressed, scattering forth their langhter, 
shrìll, jet sweet, and the musicai babble of their yoicesy 
to thickea ìnto an airy tumuli over the heads of common 
mortals. 

Ali these innomerable ejes looked down into the Street, 
the whole capacity of which was thronged with festal figares, 
in such fantastìc yariety that it had taken centuries to con- 
trive them ; and throngh the midst of the mad, merry stream 
of human life, rolled slowly onward a never-endìng proces* 
Sion of ali the vehìcles in Rome, from the ducal carrìagey 
with the powdered coachman high in front, and the three 
golden lackejs clinging in the rear, down to the rustie cart 
drawn bj its single donkej. Among this yarious crowd, at 
Windows and in balconies, in car, cab, barouche, or gorgeous 
equipage, or bustling to and fro a-foot, there was a sjmpathy 
of nonsense; a tme and genial brotherhood and sìsterhood, 
based on the honest purpose — and a wise one, too— of being 
foolish, ali together. The sport of mankind, like its deepest 
eamest, is a battle; so these festiye people fought one another 
with an ammunition of sugar-plums and flowers. 

Not that they were yeritable sugar-plums, howeyer, but 
something that resembled them only as the apples of Sodom 
look like better fruit. They were concocted mostly of lime, 
with a graìn of oat or some other worthless kernel in the 
midst. Besides the hail-storm of confetti, the combatants 
threw handfuls of flour or lime into the air, where it hung 
like smoke oyer a battle-fìeld, or, descending, whitened a black 
coat or prìestly robe, and made the curly locks of youth 
irreyerently hoary. 

At the same time 'v^ith this acrid contest of quicklime, 
which caused much effusion of tears from suffering eyes, a 
gentler warfare of flowers was carried on, principally between 
knights and ladies. Originally, no doubt, when this pretty 
custom was first instìtuted, it may haye had a sincere and 
modest import. Each youth and damsel — gathering bouquets 
of field fiowers, or the sweetest and fairest that grew in their 
own gardens, ali fresh and yirgin blossoms — flung them, with 
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tarue aim, at the one, or few, whom they regarded with a 
sentiment of shj partiality, at least, if not with love. Often, 
the lover in the Corso may thus have received from his bright 
mistress, in her father's princely balcony, the first sweet intì- 
matìon that his passionate glances had not strnck against a 
heart of marble. What more appropriate mode of suggesting 
her tender secret could a maiden find, than by the soft hit of 
a rose-bud against a yonng man's cheek ? 

This was the pastime and the earnest of a more innocent 
and homelier age. Now-a-days, the nosegays are gathercd 
and tied up by sordid hands, chiefly of the most ordinary 
fiowers, and are sold aloDg the Corso at mean price, yet more 
than such venal things are worth^ Biiyìng a basketful, you 
find them miserably wilted, as if they had fiown hither and 
thither through two or three camival days already; muddy, 
too, having been fished up from the pavement, where a hun- 
dred feet have trampled on them. You may see throngs of 
men and boys who thrust themselves beneath the horses' hoofs 
to gather up bouquets that were aimed amiss from balcony 
and carriage; these they sell again, and yet once more, and 
ten times over, defìled as they ali are with the wicked fìlth of 
Rome. 

Such are the flowery favours — the fragrant buncbes of sen- 
timent — that ^y between cavalier and dame, and back again, 
from one end of the Corso to the other. Perhaps they may 
83rmbolize, more aptly than was intended, the poor, battered, 
wilted hearts of those who xfiing them ; hearts which — 
crumpled and crushed by former possessors, and stained with 
various mishap— have been passed from band to band, along 
the muddy street-way of life, instead of being treasured in 
one faithful bosom. 

These venal and poUuted flowers, therefore, and those 
deceptive bonbons, are types of the small reality that stili 
subsists in the observance of the camival. Yet the govern- 
ment seemed to imagine that there might be excitement 
enough — ^wild mirth, perchance, following ita antica beyond 
law, and frisking from frolle into earnest — to render it expe- 
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taìned palaces, the slow-moving, doublé line of carriages, and 
the motley masquers that swarmed on f(X)t, as if he were 
gazing through the iron lattice of a prison-window. So 
remote from the scene were his sympathies, that it affected 
him like a thìn dream, through the dim, extrayagant material 
of which he could discern more substantial objects, lYhile toc 
much under ita control to start forth broad awake. Just 
at that moment, too, there came another spectacle, makìng ita 
way right through the masquerading throng. 

It was, first and foremost, a full band of martial music, 
reverberating, in that narrow and confined, though stately 
avenue, between the walls of the lofty palaces, and roaring 
upward to the sky, with melody so powerful that it almost 
grew to discord. Next came a body of cavalry and mounted 
gendarmes, with great disphiy of military pomp. They were 
escorting a long train of equipages, each and ali of which 
shone as gorgeously as Ciuderella's coach, with paint and 
gilding. Like that, too, they were provided with coachmen 
of mighty breadth, and enormously tali footmen, in immense 
powdered wigs, and ali the splendour of gold-Jaced, three- 
comered hats, and embroidered silk coats and breeches. By 
the old-fashioned magnificence of this procession, it might 
worthily bave included his Holiness in person, with a suite 
of atteiidant Cardinals, if those sacred dignitaries would kindly 
have lent their aid to heighten the frolle of the camival. 
But, for ali its show of a martial escort, and its antique splen- 
dour of constume, it was but a train of the municipal autho- 
rities of Eome — illusive shadows, every one, and among 
them a phantom, styled the Roman Senator — ^proceeding to 
the Capitol. 

The riotous interchange of nosegays and confetti was par- 
tially suspended, while the procession passed. One well- 
directed shot, however — ^it was a doublé handful of powdered 
lime, flung by an impious New Englander — ^hit the coachman 
of the Roman Senator full in the face, and hurt his dignity 
amazingly. It appeared to be his opinion, that the Republiu 
was again crumbling into ruin, and that the dust of it now 
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fiUed hi0 nostrìls; thongh, in fact, it could hardlj be dis- 
tinguished from the officiai powder with which he was alreadj 
plentifullj bestrewn. 

While the sciilptor, with his dreamj ejes, was taking idle 
note of this trifling circumstance, two figures passed before 
him hand in hand. The countenance of each was covered 
with an impenetrable black mask; but one seemed a peasant 
of the Campagna; the other, a contadina in her holiday 
costume. 



CIIAPTEB XLIX. 

A FBOLIC OF THE CABNIVAL. 

Tre crowd and confìisìon, just at that moment, hindered the 
sculptor from pursuing these figures — ^the peasant and conta- 
dina — who, indeed, were but two of a numerous tribe that 
thronged the Corso, in similar costume. As soon as he could 
squeeze a passage, Kenyon tried to follow in their footsteps, 
but quickly lost sight of theni, and was thrown off the track 
hj stopping to examine various groups of masqueraders, in 
which he fancied the objects of bis search to be inclnded. He 
found manj a sallow peasant or herdsman of the Campagna, 
in such a dress as Donatello wore; manj a contadina, too^ 
brown, broad, and sturdy, in her finery of scarlet, and decked 
out with gold or coral beads, a pair of heayy earrings, a 
curiously wrought cameo or mosaic brooch, and a Silver comb 
or long stiletto among her glossy hair. But those shapes of 
grace and beauty, which he sought, had vanished. 

As soon as the procession of the Senator had passed, the 
merry-makers resumed their antics with fresh spirit, and the 
artillery of bouquets and sugar-plums, suspended for a moment, 
began anew. The sculptor himself, being probably the most 
anxious and unquiet spectator there, was especially a mark for 
missiles from ali quarters, and for the practical jokes which 
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the licence of the carnival permits. In fact, his sad and con- 
tracted brow so ili accorded with the scene, that the revellers 
mìght be pardoned for thus using hìm as the butt of their idle 
mirth, since he evidently could not otherwise contribute to it. 

Fantastic figures, with bulbous heads, the circumference of 
a bushel, grinned enormously in his face. Harlequins struck 
him with their wooden swords, and appeared to expect his 
immediate transformation into some joUier shape. A little» 
long-tailed, horned fiend sidled up to him, and suddenly blew 
at him through a tube, enveloping our poor friend in a whole 
harvest of winged seeds. A biped, with an ass's snout, brayed 
dose to his ear, ending his discordant uproar with a peal of 
human laughter. Five strapping damsels — so, at least, their 
petticoats bespoke them, in spite of an awful freedom in the 
fiourish of their legs — joined hands, and danced around him, 
inviting him, by their gestures, to perform a hornpipe in the 
midfit. Released from these gay persecutore, a clown in motley 
rapped him on the back with a blown bladder, in which a 
handful of dried peas rattled horribly. 

Unquestionably, a care-stricken mortai has no business 
abroad when the rest of mankind are at high carnival ; they 
must either pelt him and absolutely martyr him with jests, 
and finally bury him beneath the aggregated heap ; or else the 
potency of his darker mood, because the tissue of human life 
takes a sad dye more readily than a gay one, will quell their 
holiday humoura, like the aspect of a death's-head at a banquet. 
Only that we know Kenyon's errand, we could hardly forgive 
him for venturing into the Corso with that troubled face. 

Even yet, his meny martyrdom was not half over. There 
came along a gigantic female figure, seven feet high, at least, 
and taking up a third of the street's breadth with the pre- 
posterously swelling sphere of her crinoline skirts. Singling 
out the sculptor, she began to make a ponderous assault upon 
his heart, throwing amorous glances at him out of her great, 
goggle-eyes, ofFering him a vast bouquet of sun-flowers and 
nettles, and soliciting his pity by ali sorts of pathetic and 
passionate dumb-show. Her suit meeting no favour, the 
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rejected Tìtaness made a gesture of despair and rage; then 
suddenly drawing a huge pistol, she took aim rigbt at the 
obdurate sculptor^s breast, and pulled the trigger. The shot 
took effect, for the abominable plaything went off by a spring, 
like a boy's pop-gun, covering Kenyon with a cloud of lime- 
dust, under shelter of which the revengeiìil damsel strode 
away. 

Hereupon, a whole host of absurd figures siirrounded 
him, pretending to sympathize in bis mishap. Clowns and 
parti-coloured harlequins; orang-outanga ; bear-headed, buU- 
headed, and dog-headed individuala; faces that would bave 
been human, but for their enormous noses; one terrific 
creature, with a visage right in the oentre of bis breast; and 
ali other imaginable kinds of monstrosity and exaggeration. 
These apparitions appeared to be investigating the case, after 
the fashion of a coroner's jury, poking their pasteboard coun- 
tenances dose to the sculptor's with an unchangeable grin, 
that gare stili more ludìcrous effect to the comic alarm and 
Borro w of their gestures. Just then, a figure carne by, in a 
gray wig and rusty gown, with an ink-hom at bis button-hole, 
and a pen behind bis ear ; he announced himself as a notary, 
and offered to make the last will and testament of the assas- 
sinated man. This solemn duty, bowever, was interrupted by 
a surgeon, who brandished a lancet three feet long, and pro- 
posed to him to let bim blood. 

The affair was so like a fererish dream, that Kenyon 
resigned himself to let it take its course. Fortunately, the 
humours of the camival pass from one absurdity to another, 
without lingering long enough on any, to wear out even the 
slightest of them. The passiveness of bis demeanour afforded 
too little scope for such broad merriment as the masqueraders 
sought. In a few moments they vanished from him, as dreams 
and spectres do, leaving him at liberty to pursue bis quest^ 
with no impediment ezcept the crowd that blocked up the 
footway. 

He had not gone far when the peasant and the contadina 
met him. They were stili band in band, and appeared to 
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straying through the grotesque and animated scene, taking 
little part in it as himself. It might be becanse he recog- 
ed them, and knew their solemn secret, that the sculptor 
cied a melancholy emotion to be expressed by the very 
)venient and attitudes of these two figures; and even the 
isp of their hands, uniting them so closely, seemed to set 
im in a sad remoteness from the world at which they gazed. 
* I rejoice to meet you," said Kenyon. 
But they looked at him through the eye-holes of their black 
isks, without answering a wordw 

*' Pray give me a little light on the matter which I have 
much at heart," said he ; " if you know anything. of Hilda, 
j Heaven's sake, speak I " 

Stili, they were silent; and the sculptor began to imagine 
at he must have mistaken the identity of these figures, 
ere being such a multitude in similar cosume. Yet there 
as no other Donatello; no other Miriam, He felt, too, that 
.iritual certainty which impresses us with the presence of our 
lends, apart from any testimony of the senses. 
" You are unkind," resumed he, *< knowing the anxiety 
hich oppresses me, not to relieve it, if in your power." 
The reproach evidently had its effect; for the contadina 
ow spoke, and it was Miriam's voice. 
" We gave you ali the Hght we could,'» said she. « You 
re yourself unkind, though you little .think how much so, to 
ome between us at this hour. There may be a sacred hour, 
ven in carnival time." 

In another state of mind,^ Kenyon could have been amused 
iy the impulsiveness of this response, and a sort of vivacity 
hat he had often noted in Miriam's conversation. But he 
^as conficious of a profound sadness in her tone, over- 
oowering its momentary irritation, and assuring him that a 
pale, tear-stained face was hidden behind her mask. 
" Forgive me ! " said he. 

Donatello here extended his hand— not that which was 
clasping Miriam's— and she^ too, put her free one into the 
sculptor's left; so that they were a linked circle of three, 
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with many reminiscences and forebodings flashing through 
their hearts. Kenyon knew intuitively that these once fami- 
liar friends were parting with him, now. 

" Farewell ! " they ali three said, in the same breath. 

No sooner was the word spoken, than they loosed their 
hands; and the uproar of the carni vai swept like a tempes- 
tuous sea over the spot, which they had included within their 
Hmall circle of isolated feeling. 

By this interview, the sculptor had leamed nothing in 
reference to Hilda ; but he understood that he was to adhere 
to the instructions already received, and await a solution of 
the mystery in some mode that he could not yet anticipate. 
Passing his hauds over his eyes, and looking about him — ^for 
the event just described had made the scene even more 
dreamlike than before — ^he now found himself approaching 
that broad piazza bordering on the Corso, which has for its 
centrai object the sculptured column of Antoninus. It was 
not far from this vicinity that Miriam had bid him wait. 
Struggling onward, as fast as the tide of merry-makers, 
setling strong against him, would permit, he was now beyond 
the Piazza Colonna, and began to count the houses. The 
fiflh was a palace, with a long front upon the Corso, and oi 
stately height, but somewhat grim with age. 

Over its arched and pillared entrance, there was a balcony, 
richly hung with tapestry and damasked, and tenanted, for 
the time, by a gentleman of yenerable aspect, and a group 
of ladies. The white hair and whiskers of the former, and 
the winter-roses in his cheeks, had an English look ; the 
ladies, too, showed a fair-haired, Saxon bloom, and seemed 
to taste the mirth of the camival with the freshness of spec- 
tators to whom the scene was new. AH the party, the old 
gentleman with grave eamestness, as if he were defending a 
rampart, and his young companions with exuberance of frolic, 
showered confetti inexhaustibly upon the passers-by. 

In the rear of the balcony, a broad-brimmed ecclesiastical 
beaver was visible. An abbate, probably an acquaintance 
and cicerone of the English family, was sitting there, and 
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enjoying the scene, though partially withdrawn from view, as 
the decorum of his order dìctated. 

There seemed no better nor other course for Kenyon, than 
to keep watch at this appointed spot, waiting for whatever 
should happen next. Clasping his arm round a lamp-post, 
to prevent being carried away by the turbulent stream of 
wayfei'ers, he scrutìnized every face, with the idea that some 
one of them might meet his eyes with a glance of intelli- 
gence. He looked at each mask — ^harlequin, ape, bulbous- 
headed monster, or anything that was absurdest — not knowìng 
but that the messenger might come, even in such fantastic 
guise. Or, perhaps, one of those quaint figures, in the stately 
ruff, the cloak, tunic, and trunk-hose of three centuries ago, 
might bring him tidings of Hilda, out of that long-past age. 
At times, his disquietade took a hopeful aspect ; and he 
I fancied tliat Hilda might come by, ber own sweet self, in 

I some shy disguise which the instinct of his love would be 

sure to penetrate. Or, she might be borne past on a 
triumphal car. like the one just now approaching, its slow- 
moving wheeis encircied and spoked with foliage, and drawn 
I by horses that were harnessed and wreathed with flowers. 

I Being, at best, so far beyond the bounds of reasonable conjec- 

! ture, he might anticipate the wildest event, or find either his 

' kopes or fears disappointed in what appeared most probable. 

I The old Englishman and his daughters, in the opposite 

balcony, must bave seen something unutterably absurd in the 
sculptor's deportment, poring into this whirlpool of nonsense 
so earnestly, in quest of what was to make his life dark or 
bright. Earnest people, who try to get a reality out of 
human ezistence, are necessarily absurd in the view of the 
revellers and masqueraders. At ali eyents, after a good deal 
of mirth at the expense of his melancholy visage, the fair 
occupants of the balcony favoured Kenyon with a salvo of 
confetti, which came rattling about him like a hailstorm. 
Looking up, instinctively, he was surprised to see the abbate 
in the background lean forward and give a courteous sign 
of recognition. 

25 
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It was the same old priest with whom he had seen Hilda, 
at the confessional; the same, with whom he had talked of her 
disappearance, on meeting him ìq the Street. 

Yet, whatever might be the reason, Kenyon did not now 
associate this ecclesiastical personage with the idea of Hilda. 
His eyes lighted on the old man, just for an jnstant, and then 
returned to the eddying throng of the Corso, on his minute 
scrutiny of which depended, for aught he knew, the sole 
chance of ever finding any trace of her. There was, about 
this moment, a bustle on the other side of the Street, the 
cause of wttich Kenyon did not see, nor exert himself to 
discover. A small party of soldiers or gendarmes appeared 
to be qpncerned in it ; they were perhaps arresting some dis- 
orderly character, who, under the influence of an extra flask of 
■wine, might bave reeled across the mystic limitation of carni* 
vai proprieties. 

The sculptor heard some people near him talking of the 
incident. 

'< That contadina, in a black mask, was a fine figure of a 
woman." 

" She was not amiss," replied a female voice ; " but her 
companion was fer the handsomer figure of the two. Could 
they be really a peasant and a contadina, do you imagine ?" 

" No, no," said the other. " It is some frolic of the camival, 
carried a little too far." 

This conversation might bave excited Kenyon's interest; 
only that, just as the last words were spoken, he was hit by 
two missiles, both of a kind that were flying abundantly on 
that gay battle-field. One, we are ashamed to say, was a 
cauliflower, which, flung by a young man from a passing 
carriage, carne with a prodigious thump against his shoulder; 
the other was a single rosebud, so fresh that ,it seemed that 
moment gathered. It flew from the opposite balcony, smote 
gently on his lips, and fell into his band. He looked upward, 
and beheld the face of his lost Hilda 1 

She was dressed in a white domino, and looked pale and 
bewildered, and yet full of tender joy. Moreover, there was 
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agleam of delicate mirthfulness in her eyes, which the sculptor 
had seen there only two or three times, in the conrse of their 
acquaintance, bnt thoiight it the most bewitching and fairy-like 
of ali Hilda's expressions. That soft, mirthful smile caused 
her to melt, as it were, into the wild frolle of the camival, and 
become not so strange and alien to the scene, as her unex- 
pected apparition must otherwise bave made her. 

Meanwhile, the venerable Englishman and bis daughters 
were staring at poor Hilda in a way that proved them alto- 
gether astonished, as well as inexpressibly sbocked, by her 
sudden intrusion into their private balcony. They looked — 
as, indeed, English people of respectability would, if an angel 
were to alight in their circle, without due introduction from 
somebody whom they knew, in the court above — they looked 
as if an unpardonable liberty had been taken, and a suitable 
apology must be made; after which, the intruder would be 
expected to withdraw. 

The abbate, however, drew the old gentleman aside, and 
whispered a few words that served to mollify him ; he be- 
stowed on Hilda a sufficiently benignant, though stili a per- 
plexed and questioning regard, and invited her, in dumb show, 
to put herself at her ease. 

But, whoever was in fault, our shy and gentle Hilda had 
dreamed. of no intrusion. Whence she had come, or where 
she had been hidden, during this mysterious interrai, we can 
but imperfectly surmise, and do not mean, at present, to make 
it a matter of formai explanation with the reader. It is better, 
perhaps, to fancy that she had been snatched away to a land 
of Picture ; that she had been staying with Claude in the golden 
light which he used to shed over bis landscapes, but which he 
could never bave beheld with his waking eyes, till he awoke 
in the better dime. We will imagine that, for the sake pf 
the true simplicity with which she loved them, Hilda had been 
permitted, for a season, to converse with the great, departed 
Masters of the pencil, and behold the diviuer works which they 
bave painted in heavenly colours. Guido had shown her 
another portrait of Beatrice Cenci, done from the celestial life, 

25—2 
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in which thajt forlom mystery of tbe earthly countenance was 
exchanged fbr a radiant joy. Perugino had allowed ber a 
glimpee at bis eaael, on "whicb sbe discerned what seemed a 
woman^s face, but so divine, by the very de pth and fioftness of 
ita womanbood, that a gusb of happy tears blinded the maidea's 
eyes, before sbe had ti me to look. Eapbael had taken Hilda 
by the band — ^that fine, forcible band which Kenyon sculp- 
tured — ^and drawn aside tbe curtain of gold-iringed cloud that 
huDg before bis latest masterpiece. On eartb Raphael painted 
the Transfigsiuation. What bigher scene may he bave since 
depicted, not ixom imagination, but as revealed to bis actual 
jight! 

Neither will we retraee tbe jsteps by which sbe retumed to 
the actual worJd. For the present, be it enough to say that 
Hilda had been summoned forth from a secret place, and led, 
we know not througb what mysterious passages^ to a point 
wbere tbe tumult of life burst suddenly upon ber ears. She 
beard the tramp of footsteps, the rattle of wbeels, and the 
mingled bum of a multitude of voices, with strains of music 
and loud laughter brealdng througb. Emerging into a great 
gloomy ball, a curtain was drawn aside; sbe found herself 
gently propelled into an open balcony, whence she looked out 
upon the festal Street, with gay tapestries flaunting over ali 
tbe palace fronts, tbe wiodows thronged with merry faces, and 
a crowd.of naasquers rioting upon tbe pavement below. 

Inamediately, she seemed to become a portion of tbe secate. 
Her pale^ large-eyed, fragile beauty, ber wondering aspect and 
bewildered grace, attracted the gaze of many ; and ther« fèll 
around her ja sbower of bouquete and bonbons — fresbest blos- 
soms and sw^etest sugar-plums, sweets to the sweet — such as 
tbe revellers of the camival reserve as trìbutes to espeeial 
loveliness. Hilda pressed ber band across ber brow ; sbe let 
ber eyelids MI, and, lifling them again, looked througb the 
grotesque and gorgeous show, tbe cbaos of mad jollity, in 
quest of some object by which she might assure herself that 
tbe wbole spectacle was not an illusion. 

Beneath the balcony, she recognized a familiar and fondi/ 
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remembered face. The sprrit of the hotir and the scene ex- 
ercised its influence over ber ^ick and sensitive nature; she 
caugbt up one of the rosebuds that had been showered upon 
ber, and aimed ìt at the scolptor. It bit the mark ; he turned 
bis sad eyes upwards, and there was Hilda, in whose gcntle 
presence bis own secret sorrow and the obtrusive «pioar of 
the carnival alike died away from bis perception. 

That night, the lanip beneatb the Virgin's sbrine buraed as 
brigbtiy as if it had never been extinguished : and though the 
one faithful dove had gone to ber melancboly perch, she 
greeted Hilda rapturously the next morning, and summoned 
ber less Constant companions, wbithersoever they had flown, 
to renew ibeir bomage. 



CHAPTEE L. 

MIRIAM, HILDA, KENTON, DONATELLO. 

The Grentle Reader, we trust, would not thank us for one of 
tbose minute elucidations, wbicb are so tedious, and, afler ali, 
80 unsatisfactory, in clearing up the romantic mysterie» of a 
story. He is too wise to insist upon looking closely at the 
wrong side of the tapestry, after the right one bas been suf- 
ficiently display«d to bim, woven with the best of the artist's 
skill, and cunningly arranged witb a view to the barmonious 
exhibition of its colours. If any brilliant, or beautiful, or 
even tolerable effect bave been produced, tbis pattern of kindly 
readers will accept it at its worth, without tearing the web 
apart, witb the idle purpose of discovering how its threads bave 
been knit together; for the sagacity by which he is distin- 
guished will long ago bave taught bim that any narrative of 
human action and ad venture — whether we cali it bistory or 
romance — is certain to be a fragile bandiwork, more easily 
rent tban mended. The actual experience of even the most 
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ordinary Hfe ìb full of events that never explain themselvea, 
eìther as regards their origin or their tendency. 

It would be easy, from conversations which we have lield witb 
the sculptor, to suggest a due to the mystery of Hilda's dis- 
appearauce ; although a8 long as ^he remaìned in Italy there 
was a remarkable reserve in her Communications upon this 
subject, even to her most intimate friends. Eìther a pledge of 
secrecy had been exacted, or a prudential motive \varned her 
not to reveal the stratagems of a religious body, or the secret 
acts of a despotic govemment — whichever might be responsible 
in the present instance— while stili within the scope of 
their jurisdiction. Possibly, she might not herself be fuUy 
aware what power had laid its grasp upon her person. What 
has chiefly perpiexed us, however, among Hilda's adventures, 
Ì6 the mode of her release, in which some inscrutable 
tyranny or other scemed to take part in the frolic of the 
carni vai. We can only account for it, by supposing that the 
fitful and fantastic imagination of a woman — sportive, because 
she must otherwise be desperate — had arranged this incident, 
and made it the condition of a step which her conscience, 
or the conscience of another, required her to take. 

A few days afler Hilda's reappearance, she and the sculptor 
were straying together through the streets of Kome. Being 
dc*ep in talk, it so happened that they found themselves near 
the majestic, pillared portico and huge, black rotundity of the 
Pantheon. It stands almost at the centrai point of the laby- 
rìnthine intricacies of the modem city, and often presenta 
itself before the bewildered stranger when he is in search 
of other objects. Hilda, looking up, proposed that they 
should enter. 

" I never pass it without going in," she said, " to pay my 
homage at the tomb of Kaphael." 

" Nor I," said Kenyon, " without stopping to admire the 
nobk'St edifice which the barbarism of the early ages, and 
the more barbarous pontiffs and princes of later ones, have 
spared to us." 

They went in, accordingly, and stood in the free space of 
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that great circle, around whicli are ranged the arched re- 
cesses and stately altars, formerlj dedicated to heathen goda, 
but Christianized througli twelve centiuies gone hy. The 
world has nothing else like the Pantheon. So grand it is, 
that the pasteboard statues over the lofty cornice do not dis- 
turb the efiect, any more than the tin crowns and hearts, the 
du8ty artifìcial flowers, and ali manner of trumpery gewgaws, 
hanging at the saintly shrines. The rust and dinginess that 
have dimmed the precious marble on the walls; the pave- 
ment, with ita great squaree and rounds of porphyry and 
granite, cracked crosswise and in a hundred directions, show- 
ing how roughly the troublesome ages have trampled here; 
the giay dome above, with ita opening to the sky, as if 
heaven were looking down into the interior of this place of 
worship, left unimpeded for prayers to ascend the more 
freely: ali these things make an impression of solemnity, 
which St. Peter's itself faUs to produce. 

" I think," said the sculptor, " it is to the aperture in the 
dome — that great Eye, gazing heavenward — that the Pantheon 
owes the peculiarity of its effect It is so heathenish, as it 
were — so unlike ali the snugness of our modem civilization 1 
Look, too, at the pavement directly beneath the open space 1 
So much rain has fallen there, in the last two thousand years, 
that it is green with small, fine moss, such as grows over 
tombstones in a damp English churchyard.'' 

"I like better," replied Hilda, "to look at the bright, 
blue sky, roofing the edifice where the builders left it open. 
It is very delightful, in a breezy day, to see the masses of 
white cloud float over the opening, and then the sunshine fall 
through it again, fitfully, as it does now. Would it be any 
wonder if we were to see angela hovering there, partly in and 
partly out, with genial, heavenly faces, not intercepting the 
light, but only transmuting it into beautiful colours ? Look 
at that broad, golden beam — a sloping cataract of sunlight — 
which Comes down fì:om the aperture and jrests upon the 
shrine, at the right hand of the entrance'! " 

'' There is a dusky picture over that ^tax," observed the 
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•cnlptor. ** Lesi ns go and tee if the strong iUnminatioik brìngi 
oat BXìj merit in it.** 

Approaching the sbrine, tbey fbnnd the pictnre little wortb 
looking at, bat conld not forbear smiling, to see that a verj 
plnmp and comfortable tabbj-cat — ^whom we onrselyeB bare 
oflen observed hannting the Pantheon — bad established ber- 
0elf on the aitar, in the genial sunbeam, and was ùat asleep 
among the boly tapers. Their footstepe distorbing ber, Ae 
awoke, raised berself, and sat blinking in the san, jet wìtb a 
certain dignity and self-possession, aa if consciouB of repre-^ 
senting a saint. 

** I presame,** remarked Eenyon, '' that tbls is the first of 
the feline race that bas ever set berself up as an object of 
worship, in the Pantheon or elsewbere, since the óajb of 
ancient Egypt See : tbere is a peasant from the neigbbonr- 
ing market actaally kneeling to ber I Sbe seems a gracious 
and benignant saint enougb." 

*^ Do not make me laugh," said Hilda, reproacbfuUj, '^ bat 
help me to drive the creature awaj. It distresses me to see 
that poor man, or any human being, directing bis prayers so 
mach amiss." 

'^Then, Hilda,** answered the scnlptor, more serioosly, 
'^ the only place in the Pantheon for you and me to kneel, is 
on the pavement beneatb the centrai aperture. If we pray at 
a Baint*s shrine, we shall gire atterance to eartbly wishes ; 
but if we pray face to face with ^e Deity, we shall feel it 
ìmpious to petition for aught that is narrow and selfish. 
Methinks, it is this that makes the Catholics so delight in the 
worship of saints ; they can brìng np ali their little worldly 
wants and whims, their individualities, and human weaknesses, 
not as things to be repented of, but to be humoured by the 
canonized Humanity to whicb they pray. Indeed, it is very 
tempting ! •• 

What Hilda might bave answered must ho left to conjec* 
ture; for, as sbe tumed from the shrine, ber eyes were 
attracted to the figure of a female penitent, kneeling on the 
pavement, just beneath the great centrai Eye, in the rerj 
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spot wHich Kenyon had desìgnated as the only one whence 
prajers should ascend. The upturned face was ìnvisible, 
behind a veil or mask, which formed a part of the garb. 

"It cannotbel" whispered Hilda, with emotion. "No: 
it cannot be ! " 

"What disturbs you?" asked Kenyon. " Why do you 
tremble so?" 

" If it were possible," she replied, " I should fancy that 
kneeling ^Qwre to be Miriam ! " 

"As you say, it is impossible,"^ rejoined the scialptor. 
" We know too well what has befallen^ both her and Dona- 
tello." 

" Yes ; it is impossible 1 " repeated Hilda-, 

Her voice was stili tremulous, however, and she seemed 
unable to withdraw her attention from the kneeling figure. 
Suddenly, and as if the idea of Miriam had opened the whole 
volume of Hilda^s reminiscences, she put this question to the 
sculptor :— 

" Was Donatello really a Faun ? " 

" If you had ever studied the pedigree of the far-descended 
heir of Monte Beni, as I did," answered Kenyon, with an 
irrepressible smile, " you would have retained few doubts on 
that point. Faun or not, he had a genial nature, which, had 
the rest of mankìnd been in accordance with il, would have 
made earth a paradise to our poor friend. It seems the moral 
of his story, that human beings of Donatello's character, 
compounded especially for happiness, have no longer any 
business on earth, or elsewhere. Life has grown so sadly 
serious, that such men must change their nature, or else 
perish, like the antediluvian creatures, that required, as the 
condition of their existence, a more summer-like atmosphere 
than ours»" 

" I will not accept your moral ! " replied the hopeful and 
happy-natured Hilda. 

" Then here is another ; take your choice ! " said the 
sculptor, remembering what Miriam had recently suggested, 
in. reference to the same point. '* He perpetrated a great 
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crime ; and his remr rse, gnawing into bis soni, has awakened 
it; developing a thousand high capabilities, moral and Intel- 
lectual, which we never should. have dreamed of asking 
for, within the scanty compass of the Donatello whom we 
knew." 

"I know not whether this is so," «dd Hilda. ** But 
what then?" 

" Here cornea my perplexity," continued Kenyon. ** Sin 
has educated Donatello, and elevated him. Is Sin, then — 
which we deem such a dreadfiil blackness in the universe — 
is it, like Sorrow, merely an element of human education, 
through which we struggle to a higher and purer state 
than we could otherwise have attained ? Did Adam fall, 
that wé might ultimately rise to a far loftier paradise than 
his?" 

" Oh, hush 1 " cried Hilda, shrinking from him with an 
expression of horror which wounded the poor, speculative 
sculptor to the soul. " This is terrible; and I could weep for 
you, if you indeed believe it. Do not you perceive what a 
mockery your creed makes, not only of ali religious sentiment, 
but of maral law? and how it annuls and obliterates whatever 
precepts of Heaven are written deepest within us? You have 
shocked me beyond words 1 " 

" Forgive me, Hilda ! " «xclaimed the sculptor, startled by 
her agitation; ^' I never did believe it ! But the mind wanders 
wild and wìde ; and, so lonely as I live and work, I have 
neither pole-star above, nor light of cottage-windows bere 
below, to bring me home. Were you my guide, my counsel- 
lor, my inmost friend, with that white wisdom which clothes 
you as a celestial garment, ali would go well. Oh, Hilda, 
guide me home 1 *' 

" We are both lonely; both far from home ! " said Hilda, 
her eyes filling with tears. " I am a poor, weak girl, and have 
no such wisdom as you fancy in me." 

What further may have paased between these lovers, while 
standing before the pillared shrine and the marble Madonna 
that marks BaphaeFs tomb, whither they had now wandered, 
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we are unable to record. But when the kneeling figure 
beneath the open Eye of the Pantheon arose, sbe looked 
towards the pair, and extended her hands with a gesture of 
benediction. Then they knew that it waa Miriam. They 
sufFered her to glide out of the portai, however, without a 
greeting; for those extended hands, even while they blessed, 
seemed to repel, as if Miriam Btood on the other side of a 
fathomless abyss, and warned them from its verge. 

So, Kenyon won the gentle Hilda's shy affection, and her 
consent to be bis bride. Another band must henceforth trim 
the lamp before the Virgin's shrine; for Hilda was coming 
down from her old tower, to be herself enshrined and 
worshipped as a household saint, in the light of her husband's 
fireside. And, now that life had so much human promise in 
it, they resolved to go back to their own land ; because the 
years, after ali, bave a kind of emptiness when we spend too 
many of them on a foreign shore. We defer the reality of 
life, in such cases, until a future moment, when we shall again 
breathe our native air; tut, by and by, there are no future 
moments ; or, if we do return, we find that the native air has 
lost its invigoratìng quality, and that life has shifted its reality 
to the spot where we bave deemed ourselves only temporary 
residents. Thus, between two countrieR, we bave none at ali, 
or only that little space of either, in which we finally lay down 
our discontented bones. It is wise, therefore, to come back 
betimes, or never. 

Before they quitted Rome, a bridal gift was laid on Hilda's 
table. It was a bracelet, evidently of great cost, being 
composed of seven ancient Etruscan gems, dug out of seven 
sepulchres, and each one of them the signet of some princely 
personage, who had lived an immemorial time ago. Hilda 
remembered this precious omament. It had been Miriam's ; 
and once, with the exuberance of fancy that distinguished 
her, she had amused herself with telling a mythical and magic 
legend for each gem, comprising the imaginary adventures 
and catastrophe of its former wearer. Thus, the Etruscan 
bracelet became the connecting bond of a series of seveii 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

TsEKE eomea to tiie author^ from maof readera of tiie fere- 
goìog pagea, a óemzad far fiuther elociiìatìops reiyyting tbe 
my nutrie» of the itorj. 

He relnetantlj araib hinuelf of the opportonìty aflSnded bj 
a new edìtìon, to explain anch incidenta and paasagea aa maj 
hare been left too rnuch in the dark ; — relnctantlj, he lepeata, 
becaune the neceiaitj makea him senaible that he can bare 
locceeded btit imperfectlj, at beat, in throwìng aboot thìa 
BomaDiCe the kìnd of atmosphere esaential to the eSkct at 
which he aimed. He designed the story and the characters to 
bear, of conrte, a certaìn relation to human nature and hmnan 
life, bui ftìU to be so artfully and aìrilj removed from onr 
mundane sphere, that some laws and proprieties of their own 
should be implicitly and insensìbly acknowledged. 

Tbe idea of the modem Faun, for example, loses ali the 
poetry and beauty wbich the author£incìedinit,andbecome8 
nothing better than a grotesqoe absordity, if we brìng it into 
the actual light of day. He had hoped to mystify this ano- 
maloui creature between the real and the ^ntastic, in such a 
manner that the reader*s sympathies mìght be* excited to a 
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certain pleasurable degree, «wkhoat irapelHng iiim to ask how 
Cuvier wouid have classified poor Donatello, or to insist upoa 
being told, in so many words, whether he had furry ears or 
no. As respects ali who ask such questions, the hook is, to 
that extent, a failure. 

Nevertheless, the author fortunately has it in bis power to 
throw light upon several matters in which some of his readers 
appear to feel an interest. To confess the truth, he was him- 
self troubled with a curiosity similar to that which he has just 
deprecated on the part of his readers, and once took oocasion 
to CBoss-examine his frìends, Hilda and the scuiptor, and to 
pry into several dark recesses of the story, with which they 
had heretofore imperfectly acquainted him. 

We »three had cliinbed to the top of St. Peter's, and were 
looking down upon the Rome which we were soon to leave, 
but which, having already sinned sufficiently in that way, 
it is not my purpose further to describe. It occurred to me 
that, being so remote in the upper air, my friends might 
safely u*ter, bere, the secrets which it would be perilous even 
to whisper on lower earth. 

" Hilda," I began, " can you teli me the contents of the 
mysterious packet which Miriam entrusted to your charge, 
and which was addressed to * Signore Luca Barboni, at the 
Palazzo €enci?"' 

" I never had any further knowledge of it," replied Hilda, 
" nor felt it right to let myself be curious upon the subject." 

" As to its precise contents," interposed Kenyon, " it is 
impossible to speak. But Miriam, isolated as she seemed, 
had family -connections in Rome, one of whom, there is reason 
to believe, occupied a position in the Papal Government. 
This Signore Luca Barboni was either the assumed name of 
the personage in question, or the medium of communication 
between that individuai and Miriam. Now, under such a 
government as that of Rome, it is obvious that Miriam^s 
privacy and isolated life could only be maintained through 
the connivance and support of some influential person con- 
nected with the administration of affairs. Free and self- 
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Rome, Yfìth the ultimate purpose of delivering himself up to 
justice. Hilda's disappearance, which took place the day 
before, was known to them through a secret channel, and had 
brought them into the city, where Miriam, as I surmise, 
began to make arrangements, even then, for that sad frolle of 
the carni vai." 

" And where was Hilda, ali that dreary time between ? " 
inquired I. 

" Where were you, Hilda ? " asked Kenyon, smiling. 

Hilda threw her eyes on ali sides, and seeing that there 
was not even a bird of the air to fly away with the secret, 
nor ariy human being nearer than the loiterers by the obe- 
lisk, in the piazza below, she told us about her mysterious 
abode. 

" I was a prisoner in the Convent of the Sacre Cceur, in the 
Trinità de' Monti," said she; " but in such kindly custody of 
pious maidens, and watched over by such a dear old priest, 
that — had it not been for one or two disturbing recollections, 
and also because I am a daughter of the Puritana — I could 
willingly bave dwelt there for ever. My entanglement witb 
Miriam's misfortunos,. and the good abbate's mistaken hope 
of a proselyte, seem to me a sufficient due to the whole 
mystery." 

" The atmosphere is getting delightfully lucid," observed I, 
" but there are one or two things that stili puzzle me. Could 
you teli me — and it shall be kept a profound secret, I assure 
you^ — what were Miriam's real name and rank, and precisely 
the nature of the trouble that led to ali these direful con- 
sequences ? " 

" Is it possible that you need an answer to these ques- 
tiona ? " exclaimed Kenyon, with an aspect of vast surprise. 
" Ha ve you not even surmised Miriam's name ? Think 
awhile, and you will assuredly remember it. If not, I con- 
gratulate you most sincerely ; for it indicates that your feel- 
ings have never been harrowed by one of the most dreadful 
and mysterious events that have occurred within the present 
century."^ 
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'' Well,*' resumed I, ailer an internai of deep consideration, 
'' I bave but few tbings more to aak. Wbere, at ibis moment, 
ìs Donatello ? " 

" In priflon," said Eenyon, sadly. 

*' And wby, tben, ìs Miriam at large ?" I asked. 

" Cali it cruelty, if you like — not mercy ! " answered Een- 
yon. '^ But, after all| ber crime lay merely in a glance ; she 
did no murder." 

'^ Only one question more,'* said I, witb intense eamest- 
ness. ** Did Donatello's ears resemble tbose of tbe Faun of 
Praxiteles ? " 

" I know, but may not teli,'* replied Kenyon, smiling mys- 
teriously. '< On tbat point, at ali events, tbere aball be not 
one word of explanation." 

Leamingtonf 
March Ì4th, 1860. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS- 

[The Athen^tjm.] 

*' Such an Italian tale we haye not had since Herr Andersen wrote 
his * Improvisatore.* " 

[The Timbs.] 

" There is no work on Rome and ita treasnitss which brings their 
details so closelj and TÌvidlj bef ore ns. It ìs worth ali the guide 
books we eyer met with, as regards the gems of Italian art, the 
characteristic featnres of Roman edifioes, and the atmoephere of 
Roman life. In fact, we conceive it calcnlated, in many instanoes, 
to impart new views of objects with which trayellers may bave 
imagined themselves already too famìliar. * Transf ormation ' is a 
startling effect to be got ont of galleries and mnsemns, from the hints 
and soggestions of classified, catalogaed art Onr astonishment is 
moved by the near appioech to a great composition nnder snch c<hi- 
ditions, and ont of snch rigid materials. We reoognize the power of 
an artistic Prospero over the clondy forma and hues of dreamland ; 
while there ìs so mnch orìginality in the shapes into which he 
attempts to mould them, that the effort is a work of genius/' 
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[The Spbotàtob.] 
** Never bef ore, nnless onr memory be greatly ai fault, has ItaXy 
inspìred a romanoe writer with a work lìke * Tnuisfonnatioii/ ao 
composite in ita elements, so perfect in theìr organic harmony." 

[The Sàtubdàt Rbvibw.] 
** No one bnt a man of genins conld have wrìtten this novel. The 
style is aingnlarly beautiful, the writing most carefnl, and the 
juBtnesB and felicity of the epithets nsed, nnusnallj great. The 
Americana may be proud that they bare prodnced a writer who, in 
bis own special walk of Englisb, haa few rivals or eqnals in the 
mother country." 

[The Illustbatbd London News.] 

*^ The story before us is in every sense a romance, f ounded on a 

most poetical idea, and is an admirable specimen of the writer'a 

powers in that school of lìterature ; but bis painting of men, citieB, 

and country, of habits, tastes, and f eelings, in a land which is at 

this moment peculiarly promìnent in the eyes of the world, will 

bave a charm for many a leader, who would in these work-arday 

times not be caught by the perusal of fiction so pure, as to verge 

almost on the region of fairy tale." 

• 

[The Mobnino Post.] 

"We foUow the characters as they ramble through realms of 

architecture, and painting, and poetry, with an enchanted interest : 

every now and then some novel and striking beauty of idea or 

expression comes to delight us — ^the fresh, brilliant thought, and 

subtle, tasteful touches lend to bis criticism a newness altogether 

charming. The impression prodnced by Mr. Hawthome's wonder- 

fully vivid description of the associations and reflections evoked by 

a residence in Rome is keenly pleasurable ; he makes you see the 

place and breathe the air. Mr. Hawthome has unquestionably 

prodnced a hook whioh cannot be inclnded in any category of 

fiction." 



[The Abt Journal.] 

" ' Transf ormation ' is a book of marvellons f ascination, full of 
wisdom and goodness, of pure love of the beautiful, of deep and 
intense thoughtfnlnessi of sound practicàl pietj ; it is a book of a 
gentle, loYÌng, and generous heart, with sjmpathy for ali sorrows, 
and an eamest longing for the happiness of humankind." 

[Thb Manchester Review.] 

"Morally, poetically, artistically considered, this book deserves 
the veiy highest praise." 

[The Eclecjtio Review.] 

" There are many scenes of great power, vivìd descriptìons of 
town and forest sights, quaint scraps of suggestive thought, and 
gleams of irresistible pathos scattered through the work." 

[The Manchester Examiner.] 

*< The style is of sìngular beauty. The music and the charra of 
it is wonderfnl. As a crìtic of Art, he has a right to the highest 
place. Yery happy is the painter who can find him to look at and 
speak about his picture. He has the power of giving you almost 
more than the impression of the picture itself by the singnlar chann 
of his words, and the deep sympathy of his thoughts." 

[The Brighton Herald.] 

'^ There is a fascination about the book which will not let you 
throw it aside. You feel that there is power in it, that you are 
listening to a man of superior mind ; that there is thought, sagacity, 
clevemess, dramatic force, and evidence of industry in every page. 
We recommend it as affording one of the best pìctures of modem 
Rome éxtant. The author has bestowed a degree of care on bis 
pictures of Roman life and scenery, which would bave enriched 
any work." 
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